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NIAGARA FALLS. 



THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 

Situated on the bank of the river, is Positively 
the only First Class Hotel, from the rooms and ^ 
balconies of which a full view of the Falls may 
Be had. 

Each night the American Falls are illuminated g 
by the Electric Light, producing the rare and 
beautiful phenomenon of the lunar bow. 



Remember, from no other hotel at Niagara ^, 



can a view of the Falls and Electric lieht be 
had. It is only seen from the Clifton. 






For Rooms, etc., address, 



COLBURN & MYOMERE, 






^^No T(wr in America is complete unless it includes a trip up the 

Hudson River." 

HDDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT. 

SEASON 1880. 

Commences June 27idy closes October i$t/i. 



%y^«x^ ^^ s^ ^^ D,^.-^ 



NEW YORK AND ALBANY DAY LINE STEAMERS 

G. VIBBARD AND 

DANIEL DREW 

Leave NEW YORK, Vestry Street Pier, at 8.30 a.m., and Pier foot 
of Twenty-fourth Street, N. R., 9 a.m., landing at WEST POINT, 
NEWBURQH, POUQHKEEP8IE, RHINEBECK, CATSKILL 
(where Stages run in connection for all the Mountain Resorts), 
and HUDSON: reaching ALBANY at 6 p.m., where connections 
are made with trains for NIAGARA FALLS and all Joints West 
for MONTREAL and POINTS NORTH, also with SPECIAL 
EXPRESS TRAINS to and from SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Leave ALBANY at 8.30 a.m. (after arrival of trains from the 
West and North) and arrive in NEW YORK at 6 p.m., making 
good connections with trains for the South and West. 

TRIP TICKETS to WEST POINT or NEWBURGH (which 
return parties to NEW YORK the same day) at Reduced Rates. 

Meals served on board on the European plan. 

For information and Time Tables address 

C. R. VAN BENTHUYSEN, G.T.A. 
Vestry Street Pier, 

New York City. 
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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 




[N the preparation of this Guide-Booe, the author 
has sought to give, within the limits of a portable 
volume, all the information necessary to enable the tourist 
to find his way without difficulty from place to place, and 
to see the objects best worth seeing in the United States and 
Canada. In addition to such information as is required 
by the tourist, he has compiled and presented a large mass 
of matter which will interest those who contemplate a resi- 
dence in any part of the regions described, or the purchase 
of landed or other property therein, as well as those who feel 

an interest in the growth and progress of the " New World." 

The author has himself travelled over all the routes de- 
scribed, and has given the results of his own hand fide expe- 



rience. 
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HOTEL APPENDIX. 

1. The laiest informaiion in relation to hotels will be found in this Appendix. 

2. In cases where the names of several hotels in the same town are given they 

are put down, as nearly as may be, in the order of excellence. 

3. Hotels, the names of which are printed in small capitals, with an asterisk 

(*), will be found more fully described in our advertising pages. 

DIRONDACKS : Martin's An excellent stopping place for 
IxywerSaranaxiLcJcellousef persons desiring to see, at their 




$2.60 ; 150 guests. Paul leisure, the magnificent scenery of 

Smith's St Regis House, the AUeghanies. 

$2.50; 200 guests. Bart- Andover, Mass. : Elm House, $2.00; 

lett's, Cronh'sj on Big Tupper LaJce. 75 guests. 

Adrian, Mich.: Lavyrence House, Ann Arbor, Mich. : Cook's, $2.00 ; 76 

$2.00 ; 75 guests. guests. 

Aiken, S. C. : Highland Parh Howe, Athens, N. Y. : Womier House, $2.00; 

Aiken House, $4.00 ; .200 guests. 40 guests. 

Akron, 0. : Empire House, $2.00 ; 50 Atlanta, Ga. : H. I. Kimball House, 

guests. $3.00; 250 guests. 

Albany, N. Y. : Delevan House, close Auburn, N. Y. : St Jamei, $3.60 ; 

by B. R Station, $4.00; 600 160 guests. 

guests. Augusta, Maine : Av,gusta House, 

Alexandria, Va. : Mansion, House, ^60; 75 guests. 

$2.60 ; 75 guests. ^ Augusta, Ga. : Plarvters' Hotel, $3.00 ; 

Allentown, Pa. : American, $3.00 ; 160 guests. 

100 guests. Ausable Chasm, N. Y. : Lake View 

Alliance, 0. : Arlington, $2.00 ; 60 House. 

guests. Austin, Texas : RaymoTtd HoUse. 
Alton, IlL : St Charles, $2.60 ; 60 

guests. 

Altoona, Pa. : Logan, $2.60; 260 Ballston Springs, N. Y. : Sans Soucif 

guests. The Hotel is at the station. $3.00 to $3.§6 ; 260 guests. 
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Baltimore : CanrolU<m, $3.50 to $4.00 ; 

800 guests. Eutaw Hmue, $3.00 

to $4.00; 300 guests. 
Bangor, Maine : Bangor Honue, $2.50 ; 

100 guests. 
Bath, Maine : Sagadahoc House. 
B&ton Rouge : Crescent House^ $3.00 ; 

50 guests. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. : Island House 

(summer), $2.50. Town's Hotel, 

$2. 50. Each 100 guests. 
Beloit, Wis. : Goodwin, $2.50 ; 75 

guests. 
Bethlehem, White Mountains: Sin- 
clair House, $3.00; $15.00 to 

$20.00 per week ; 250 guests. 
Bethlehem, Pa, : EagU Hotel, $2.00. 
Binghampton, N. Y. : Dwigkt House, 

200 guests. 
Bloomington, IlL : Ashley House, 
Boston: Revere^ $4.00; 300 guests. 

Tremont, $4.00 ; 300 guests. Bruns- 

wick. 
Brattleboro', Vt. : Brooks House, 

$8.00 ; 250 guests. 
Bridgeport, Ct. : Atlantic, $3.50 ; 75 

guests. Sterling^ $3. 00 ; 100 guests. 
Brooklyn, 'H. Y. : Pierrepojit, $4.00 : 

800 guests. Mansion, $4.00 ; 350 

guests. 
Brm Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr Hotel, 

$4.00; 200 guests. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Tift House, $3.50; 

800 guests. Palace, $3.50. 
Burlington, Vt. : American, 250 

guests ; Van Ness House, 200 

guests. 
Burlington, Iowa : Barrett House, 100 

guests. 

Cacouna, Can. : St Lawrmxx, HaXL 

Cairo, IlL : St Charles, $2.50. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. : Canandrngiuh 
Hotel, ^.50 ; 200 guests. 

Catskill, N. Y. : Prospect Park Hotel 
(summer), Irving House. On Cats- 
kill Mountains (8 miles distant) is 
the Mountain House, $4.00; 200 
guests. 

Cave City, Ky. : Cave Hotel, $3.00 ; 
50 guests. 



Cedar Bapids, Iowa : Amerieaii, 2.50 ; 

50 guests. 
Charleston, S. C. : CharUston Hotd, 

$4.00; 250 guests. PavUum, $0,60 ; 

150 guests. 
Charlottesville, Va. : CentixLl Hotel, 

$2.50 ; 75 guests. 
Chattanooga, Tena : Stanton Honue, 

200 guests. Reed House, 100 guests. 
Chester, Pa. : Afnerixxin, $2.50 ; 50 

guests. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming : RoLilroad House, 

lOOguesta 
Chicago: Grand Pacific, $3.00 to 

$5. 00 ; 500 guests. Potter Palmer 

House, $3.00 to $5.00 ; 500 guests. 

Trenumt, $3.00 to $4.00 ; 500 

guests. Sherman, $3.00 to $4.50; 

500 guests. Gardiner, $3.00 to 

$4.00; 350 guests. Matteson, $12,50 

to $3.50 ; 400 guests. 
Cincinnati: Grand Hotel, $4.00; 600 

guests. Burnet House, $3.50 ; 50O 

guests. Gfibson House, $3.00 to 

$4.00 ; 300 guests. 
Cleveland, Ohio : Kennard House, 

$3.50 ; 850 guests. Weddell House, 

$3.50 ; 300 guests. 
♦♦CLIFTON HOUSE, Niagara Falls 

(simmier), $3.50, $21.00 per week ; 

300 guests. 
Clmton, Iowa : Revere House, 50 

guests. 
Clyde, N. Y.: Clyde Hotel, $2.00; 

40 guests. 
Cohoes: Cokoes House, $2.00; 75 

guests. 
Cold Spring, N. Y. : Pacific, $2.50 ; 

50 guests. 
Cold water. Mich. : Southern Michigan 

House, $2.50 ; 75 guests. 
Colorado Springs: Lqfonte House^ 

$4.00 ; 75 guests. 
Columbia, S. C. : Wheeler House, lOO 

guests. 
Columbus, Ohio : Neil House^ $3.00; 

250 guests. American, $3.00 ; 150 

guests. 
Corinne, Utah : Metropolitan, $3.00 ; 

100 guests. 
Coming, N. Y, : Dickinson House, 

$2.50. 
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Ooiincil Bluffs : Poo^iJauie, $2.50; Eyanston, Wy. : Railroad Hanse, 

100 guests. $4.00 ; 76 guests. 
Cozzens: West Paint, $4.00; 400 

gruests (summer). Fabtan House, White Mountain, 

Crawford House, In*. H. $4.00 ; $25.00 $4.50 ; 500 guests (summer). 

per week ; 800 guests (summer). Fort Edward, N. Y. : Eldridge House, 

Oresson Springs, Pen. ; Mountain $2.50; 50 guests. 

jTbzue, $3.50; 250 guests (summer). Fort Wayne, Ind.: Eveline Honse, 

Orestline, Ohio: Continental, $2.50; $3.00; 150 guests, ifayer, $2.60 ; 

50 guests. 50 guests. 

Oiuiiberland. Md. : Queen City, Fredericksburg, Va, : Exchange Hotel, 

(station), $3.00 ; 150 guests. $2.50 ; 50 guests. 
Oushings Island, Maine : Ottawa, 

$3.60; 200 guests. Galesburgh, HI. : Depot Hold, $2.00 ; 

50 guests. 

Davenport, Iowa : Burtis House, Galveston : Tremont Hmise, 

$2.50; 100 guests. Garrisons, N. Y.: Highland House, 

Dayton, 0.: BecJcel House, $3.00: $4.00 ; 200 guests (summer). 

150 guests. Phillips', $2.50; 100 Geneva, N. Y. : Franklin House, 

guests. $3.00; 100 guests. 

Denver, Colorado : Windsor, Grand George, Lake, at Caldwell : Fort 

Central, American, Inter-Ocean. William Henry Hotel, $5.00 ; 600 

Des Moines: Savory House, $3.00; guests. 

100 guests. Abron House, $3.00; Glens Falls, N. Y. : Rockwell House, 

76 guests. $3.00 ; 150 guests. 

Detroit: Biddle House, $8.50; 250 Olen House, N. H.: $4.00; $25 

guests. Russell House, $3.00; 200 per week; 400 guests (summer). 

^ests. MiiMgan Exchange, $2.50 ; Gordonsville, Va. : St John's, $2.00. 

200 guests. Gorham, N. H.: Gorham House, 

Dixon, 111.: Ncxhusa House, $2.50j $3.00; 50 guests. 

100 guests. Greeley, Colorado : Barnum House, 

Dubuque : Julian House, $3.00 ; 150 $3.00 ; 50 guests. 

fuests. Lorimer House, $2.50 ; Green Bay : Beaumont House. 

00 guests. Greenfield, Mass. : Mansion, $3.00 ; 

Duluth, Minn. : Clarke House, $2.50 ; 75 guests. 

150 guests. Greenville, Moosehead Lake : LaJce 

Dunkirk, N. Y. : Erie Hotel, $2.50; House. 

100 guests. Grinnell, Iowa : Grinnell, $2.50; 50 

guests. 
Easton, Pa. : United States, $8.00 ; 150 

guests. Halifax, N. S. : The Halifax Inter- 

Elizabeth, N. J. : Sheridan, $8. 00 ; 100 national. 

guests. Hamilton, Canada : Royal Hotel, 

Elko, Neb.: Cosmopolitan, $3.00; 50 $3.00; 75 guests. Derby, $2.00; 

guests. 50 guests. 

Elkworth, Kansas: Drovers*, $2.50; Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth House, 

60 guests. $2.50 ; 75 guests. 

WamiA,lil.Y.\ RaJthhun House,^.^', Harrisbui^h, Pa.: Lochiel, $3.00; 

200 gaests. 150 guests. 

Brie, Pa.: Reed House, $3.00; 250 Hartford, Conn.: Allyn, $3.00; 200 

guests. ' guests. UnUed States, ^.50; 150 

EManaba : TUden House. guests. 
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HilLsdale, Mich. : Wcddnyn, Route ^ Eii^gston, Canada : Briiitk Amtrietm, 

$2.00 ; 75 guests. $2.50 ; 150 gfuesta Anglo-Americcu^ 

Holly Springs, Miss. : Schuyler Houses $2.50 ; 100 gfuests. 

$2.50 ; 50 guests. Enoxrille) Tenn. : Le Mar Stmte, 
HoraellsYille, N. Y.: NichoVs House, $3.00 ; 150 guests. 

$2.50 ; 75 guests. 

Hot Sprinjra, Ark. : Arlington. La Crosse, Wis. : IntemationaLl, $S.OO ; 
Houston, Texas : Barnes Mouse. 100 gfuests. 

Hudson, N. Y. : Hudson House, $2.50; Laselle, IlL : Hathaway House, $2.00 ; 

75 guests. ^ 75 guests. 

Huntsville, Ala. : Huntsville House, Lawrence, Mass. : Franklin, $2.60 ^ 

$3.00; 75 guests. 75 guests. 

Lawrence, Kansas : Ludin^fton House, 
Indianopolis : Batet^ House, $3.00 ; $3.00 ; 75 guests. 

250 guests. Mason House, $3.00 ; Leavenworth, Kansas : PlarUer^, 

100 guests. $3.00 ; 75 guests. 

Iowa City : ClirUon Hotel, $2.50 ; 75 Lincoln, Neb. : Douglass, $3.00 ; 150 

gfuests. guests. 

Is^^d Fond, Yt. : Islavd Pond House, Little Falls, N. Y. : Oirvan HouaCf 

$3.00 ; 100 guests. $2.00 ; 50 guests. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Ithaca Hotel, $3.00; Littleton, N. H.: Thatbr's, $3.00; 

150 guests. Clinton House, $3.00 ; $15 per week. 

100 guests. Little Ilock, Ark. : Capital House. 

Lockport, N. Y. : Jvdson Houses 
Jackson, Miss. : EdvHirdif Hotel, $3.00; $2.00 ; 75 guests. 

150 guests. London, Caimda : Tecwmseh, $2.50 ; 
Jackson, Mich. : Hihhard House, 100 guests. 

$2.50 ; 100 guests. Long Branch, N. J. : West End, $4.50: 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Grand National, 6(X) gfuests. Ocean, $4.50 ; 600 

$4.00 ; $25 per week ; 200 guests. gfuests. HmolancPs, United States. 

St James*, $4.00 ; $2t5 per week ; All summer hotels. 

150 guests. Metrow)lvtan, $3.00 : Los Angeles, California : Pico House, 

$20 i)er week ; 100 guests. All $2.50 ; 100 gfuests. Grand Central, 

open in winter onlv. $2.50 ; 100 gfuests. 

Jersey City: Taylors Hotel, on "Euro- Louisville, Ky.: Gait House, $4.00; 

peanplfioi: 250 guests. American, 500 gfu^ts. LoicisvUle Hotel, $3.00; 

$2.50; 100 guests. 250 guests. 

Johnstown, Pa. : Johnstown House, Lyncliburgh. Va. : Norval House, 

$2.00 ; 50 guests. $3.00 ; 100 guests. 

JoHet, BL : Mobertson's, $2.50 ; 75 Lynn, Mass. : Sagamore House^ 

guests. $3.00; 125 guests. 

KAiamazoo, Mich.: Kalamazoo Hotise, Madison, Wis.: Park Hotel, $3.00; 

$3.00; 76 guests. 260 guests. VUas House, $3.00; 

Kansas City, Mo. ; St James\ $3.50 200 guests. 

to $4.00 ; 200 guests. Coates*, Magnolia, Fla. : Magnolm House, 

$3.00 ; 150 guests. Idndall House, $4.00 ; $26.00 per week ; 100 guests 

$3.00 ; 100 guests. (winter only). 

Kenosha, Wis.: -4mmca7i, $2.00. Mansfield, 0.: Wiler House, 
Keokuk, Iowa : Patterson House, $2.50. 

$3.00; 100 guests. Marquette; Cozzens Hotel. North 
Kineo, Maine : Kineo House. Western Hotel. 
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Marshall, Mich. : Forbes Houte^^QO ; 

100 gfuests. 
Massillon, 0. : AinMirican H<mte,^QO, 
Memphis, Tenn. : Overton House, 

$4.00; 200 guests. Pea5(x2y,$4.00; 

150 gfuests. 
Memphremagog Lake, at Newport; 

Memphremagog HovMy $3.00; 200 

guests (summer). 
Middleburv, Vt. : Addison, House, 

$2:00 ; 50 guests. 
Milledgeville, Ga. : MUledgeville 

Hotel, $3.00 ; 75 guests. 
Milwaukie, Miss. : Plankinton House, 

$3.50 ; 300 guests. Newhall Hotise, 

$3.00 ; 250 guests. 
Miimeapolis, Mimi. : Nicolet House, 

$3.00; 150 guests. 
Mobile: Battle House, $3.00; 250 

guests. Ghdf City, $3.00; 200 

guests. Lacl&de, $3.00 ; 150 guests. 
Montgomery, Ala. : Exchange, $3.00 ; 

150 guests. 
Montreal, Canada : ** Windsor, $4.00; 

300 guests, new, and one of the 

best notels in America. Ottawa, 

$3.50 ; 200 guests. 
Moimt Desert : at Bar Harhowr. Od. 

Central. Bay View. Hamor. Modick, 

Mockaway, Eden. AtlarUic Ocean. 

At S. W. Harbour, Island House. 

Ocean. Freeman. Board $10 to $12 

per week. 
Muscatine, Iowa : Ogilvie House, 

$3.00 ; 150 guests. 



Nashville, Tenn. : Maxwell House, 

$4.00; 200 guests. 
Natchez, Miss. : Pollocl^s, $3.00 ; 

100 guests. Exchange, $3.00; 75 

gueste. 
Newark, 0. : AvMrican, $2.00. 
Newark, N. J. : Continental, $3.00 ; 

100 guests. Passaic, $2.50; 100 

guests, 
^ew Brunswick, N. J. : City Hotel, 

$3.00; 50guests. 
Newbui>gh, N. Y. : United Stcntes, 

$3.00 ; 100 guests. 
Newburyport, Mass. : Merrimac 

House, $2.50 ; 75 guests. 



New Haven. Conn. : New Haioen^ 
$4.00; 150 guests. 

New London, Conn. : Crocker Sy 
$3.50 ; 150 guests. 

New Orleans : jS^ Charles. $4.00 ; 400 
guests. City, $3.50 ; 300 guests. 

Newport, R. I. : Ocean, $5.00 ; 400 
guests (summer). Aquidneck House, 
$4.00 ; 100 guest s. 

New York : ♦•FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, $4.00; 700 guests. Wind- 
sor, $i.OO; 700 guests. St Nicholas. 
Orand Central. Neio York Hotel, 
SturtevagU, $2.50 to $3.00. Claren- 
don, $5.00 ; 200 guests. On the 
European plan are Astor, *Brk- 
VOORT best, Brunswick, Coleman^ 
Everett, Grand, St James, Union 
Souare. 

Niagara Falls : CcUaract, $4.50 ; 400 
guests. Iniemational, dear. On 
Canada side: **Clifton House, 
$3.50 ; 300 guests. Excellent, see 
p. 62. 

Northampton, Mass. : Man^sion, 
$3.00; 100 guests. Round Hill 
House, $3.00 ; $18 per week (sum- 
mer) ; 150 guests. 

Norwalk, Conn. : Norwalk House, 
$2.50. 

Nyack, N. Y. : Mansfield House, 
150; 100 guests. 



Oakland, Cal. : Orand Central, $3.00 ; 

200 guests. Newland's, $2.50;. 

100 guests. 
Oberlin, 0. : Park House, $2.00. 
Ogden, Utah: Dep6t House, $4.00;. 

150gfuests. 
Ogdensburgh : Seymour House. 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine: Ocean, 

$3.50 ; 300 guests (summer). Old 

Orchard House, $3.00. 
Omaha, Neb. : Orand Central, $3.50 ;. 

200 gfuests. Metropolitan, $2.50; 

100 guests. 
Ottawa, HI. : Cliftm, $3.00. 
Ottawd^ Canada: MvMell HousCy 

Da/mds\ 
Oswego, N.Y. ; Central House, $2.00* 

Daniels', $2.00 ; 100 guests. 
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Fftlatka, Fla. : Putnam, $8.00; $1^00 Racine, Wis. : Congress HalL 

per week (winter) ; 100 guests. Reading, Pa. : Mansion, House, $3.00. 

Pakmyra, N. Y. : Palmyra House, Reno, Nevada : Dep6t Hotel, ^.00 ; 

$2.00. 100 guests. 

Paterson, N. J. : Hamilton House, Rhinebeok, N. Y. : Khinecliff Houte^ 

$3.00; lOO^ests. $2.50. 

Peekskill, N. Y. Richmond, Va. : Bollards and Xx" 

Philadelphia : *Lafa.ybttb, on both chanae, $3.00 ; 150 guests. FortPs^ 

the European and American plan^ $3.00 ; 100 guests. 

on^e of the best hotels in AmeruM. St Rochester, N. Y. : Osbom ffoute, 

George, Contin^ntcU, Aldine, new, $4.00 ; 200 gfuests. Braakett HotuCf 

for families. La Pierre, Qirard, $8.00 ; 150 guests. 

Colonnade. Rock Island, lU. : Harper, $3.00; 

Pittsburgh: Monmgahela, $4.00; 400 150 guests. 

guests. Dep6t House, $3.50; 250 Rockkuid, Maine: ThomdUce Home. 

guests. Central, $3.00; 150 guests. Rome, N. Y. : Stanwix, $3.00. 

Plattsburgh, N. Y. : CumJ^rland, Rondout, N. Y. : Mansion Honse^ 

$2.50; 150 guests. WitherelCs, 3.00. 

$2.50 ; 100 gfuests. FouqueCs, Rouse's Point : MoMochusetts House, 

$3.50; 150 guests. $2.00. 

Plymouth, Nl H. : Pemigewasset Rutland^ Vt. : Boies* House, $3.00; 

House, $3.50 ; 300 guests. 150 guests. BardwelVs Hotel, $3.00 ; 

Portage: Cascade Hotely $2.50; 75 150 guests. 

guests (summer). Saco, Maine : Saco, $2,00. 

Port Heniy, N. Y. : Lee House, $2.00. Sacramento, CaL : Grand Hotel, 

Port Huron, Mich. : Huron House, $3.00 ; 250 gfuests. Capital, $2.50; 

$2.50. 150 guests. 

Portland, Mayne : Falmouth, $3.50 ; St Albans, Vt. : Weldon House, $3.00; 

250 guests. Preble House, $3.00; 150 guests, ^wicricaw, $2.00 ; 100 

150 guests. gue^. 

Portland, Oregon : Clarendon. St Augustine, Fla. : St Augustiney 

Port Sarnia, Canada : Bellchamher, $4.50 ; $25 per week ; 200 guests. 

$2.00. Magnolia, $3.50; $20 per week; 

Portsmouth, N. H. : Rockingham 150 guests. 

House, $3.50; !150 guests. Jalear» St Catherines, Canada: Stevenson* s 

sarae, $2.50 ; 100 guests. $2.50 ; 150 guests (summer). Wei- 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. : Morgan House, land House, $2,00; 100 guests. 

$3.00 ; 100 guests. St Johns, N. B. : Park. Waverleg. 

Prescott, Canada: DanieU Hotel, St Louis: LindaZl, $4.00; 600 

$2.50. guests. Southern (burned May 

Princeton, N. J. : Mansion House, 1877). Laclede, $4.00 ; 400 guests. 

$3.00. Planters*, $3.00; 250 guests. 

♦Profile Housb, White Mountains, BamwnCs, $3.00 ; 200 guests. 

$4.00 ; 600 guests (summer). St Johnsbury, Vt. : St Johnsbury 

Providence. R. I. : NarraganseU House, $2.00 ; 100 guests. 

House, $3.00 to $4.00 ; 500 guests. St Paul, Minn. : Metropolitan, $3.00 ; 

Pueblo, Colorado : LinOell HoteL 200 guests. Park Pla/^e, $3.00 ; 

150 guests. Reoere, $2.00; 100 

<^ebec, Canada: St Louis, $4.00; guests. 

250 guests. Rtissell House, $3.00 ; Salem. Mass. : Essex House, 

200 guests. $3.00. 

-Quincy, HI. : Quincg House, $3.00. Salem, 0. : Delleribaugh, $2.50. 
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Salt Lake City : Walker H<nue, |a50; 
200 guests. Towntend House^ 
$3.00 ; 200 guests. 

San Antonio, Texas : Menger House, 
Hord Hcuae. 

San Francisco : PaUux Hotels $3.00 
to $5.00 ; 1,000 guests. BaUvyln, 
Oravd Hotel, ^.00 : 600 guests. 
Occidental^ $3.00 ; 500 gfuests. LuJc 
House, $3.00 ; 400 guests. Cosmo- 
polHarif $3.00 ; 400 guests. 

Ssuratoga Springs : Qraiid Union, 
$4.50 ; 1,200 guests. United States, 
$4.50 ; 1,200 guests. Congress 
Hall, $4.00 ; 800 guests. Claren- 
don, $4.50 ; 250 guests. Windsor. 

Savannah : Pulaski House, $4.00 ; 
250 guests. Scnven Houm, $400 ; 
200 gfuests. 

Saybrook, Conn. : Femoick Hall, 
$4.00 ; 200 guests (summer). 

Schenectady, N. Y. : Given's Hotel, 
$3.00. 

Sherbrooke, Canada : Magog House 
$2.00; 100 guests. 

Sing Sing, N. Y. : Hoffman Hofuse, 
$2.00. 

Springfield, Mass. : ♦Haynes, $3.00 
to ^.00; 250 guests; free carriage 
from depdt. Massasoit, $4.00 ; 200 
guests ; adjoins depdt. 

Springfield, 111. : Leland House, $3.00 ; 
200 guests. 

Springfield, 0. : Log&nda House, 
$2.50; 100 guests. 

Stamford, Conn. : Stanford House, 
$3.00. 

Stockton, CaL : Yosemite, $3.00. 

Syracuse, N. Y. ; Vanderbilt, $3.50 : 
200 guests. Globe, $3.50; 150 
guests. Memington, $2.50; 100 
guests. 

Swampscott, Mass. : Lincoln, PreS' 
ton. Ocean,, $4.00. All summer 
houses. 

Tadousac, Canada : Tadoiisac Hotel. 

Tarrytown, N, Y. : ViTuxrU House, 
$3.00. 

Thousand Islands (Alexandria Bay) : 
Thousand Islands House, $4.00; $25 
per week ; 850 guests. Crosman 



House, $4.00 ; $21 per week ; 800 

gfuests. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. : Ticonderoga, 

$3.00. 
Toledo, 0. : Boodg House, $8.50 ; 

200 guests. Oliver House, $3.00 ; 

150 gfuests. 
Topeka, Kansas : Teft House. Fifth 

Avenue Hotel. 
Toronto, Canada : Mossin House Hotel, 

$3.00; 250 guests. 
Trenton, N. J. : Trenton House, 

$3.00. 
Trenton Palls, N. Y.: MooH'sHoUl, 

$3.50; 150 guests. 
Troy. N. Y. : Troy House, $3.00 ; 

200 guests. JfaTwioM, $3.00; 150 

guests. American, $3.50 ; 100 

guests. 
Twin Moimtain : Twin Mouniain 

House, $4.50 ; $25.00 per week. 

Utica, N. Y. : Baggs' Hotel, $3.50 ; 
200 guests. Butterjield House, 
$3. 50 ; 200 guests. Ashmore, $2. 00 ; 
100 guests. 

Vergennes, Vt. : Stevens* House, 

$2.00. 
Vicksburgh : Washington, $4.00. 

Prentiss, $3.50. 
Vii^nia City, Nevada : International, 

$3.00. 

Washington, d! C. : The Arlington, 
$4.00; 450 guests. Willard's, 
$4.00 ; 450 guests. Ebhitt, $4.00 ; 
300 guests. Miggs' House, $4.00; 
200 guests. NcUioTial, ^.00 ; 250 
gfuests. Metropolitan, $3.00; 250 
guests. 

Watkins, N. Y. : Glen Mountain 
House, $3.00; 100 guests (sum- 
mer). Lake View House, $3.00; 
200 guests (summer). FcUl Brook 
House. 

Weldon, N. C. : Weldon House, $3.00 ; 
100 guests. 

Wells River, Vt. : Wells River House, 
$2.00. 

West Point : West PoirU Hotel, $4.00 ; 
150 guests. Cozzens, best. 
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Whitehall, N. Y.: HaXVs ffotel,^60. Worcester, Mass. : Bay State House 

White Eiver Junction: Junction $3.50; 200 guests. Lincoln, ^.00 ; 

Hotel, $8.50; 50 guests. 100 guests. 
WiUiamsport, Pa. : Park House, 

$3.50 ; 400 guests. Yonkers, N. Y. : Peahody, $3.00 ; 

Wilmington, DeL : Clayton House, 150 ^ests. 

$3.00. Yosemite, Cal. : Leydias. Blacks. 

Wilmington N. C. : Puroell House, Wa>lsk and Coulters, sJl good, 

$4.00; 100 guests. 

Windsor, Vt. : Windsor Hotel, $2.00. Zanesville, 0. : Zane House, $3.00 ; 

Winona, Minn. : Huff House, $2.00. 160 guests. 
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STEAMERS. 

|0REI6N Tourists intending to visit tho United States and Canada 
are not limited in their choice of conveyance. There are no 
less than ten lines of steamers plying regularly between the vari- 
ous ports of the British Islands and North America. The fol- 
lowing are the principal lines : — The American LirUf the Aibckur 
LtMe, the Allan Lintf the Chinard lAnty Imnan Llne^ OreaX Western JLine^ 
WhUe Star Line. For particulars, prices of passage, &c., SEE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS AFTER THE INDEX TO THIS VOLUME. 



EXPENSEa 



I HE cost of travelling in the United States and Canada is now much 

leas than in the parts of Western Eurone usually frequented by 

T^g1i«>i tourists. The charges of the hotels conducted on the 

American plan are fixed, and range from $5* per day at the first 

hotels in New York, to $3, and even $2, in smaller pla^ The cost of living 




* Ffre dollars (|6) may be connted for ordinary pnrpoaes as equal to the pound ster- 
ling. An English shilling may be counted as equal to 25 cents, 3 shillings to 60 cents, 
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at hotels kept upon the European planis very nearly the same in Amerioa as in 
Europe. The tares by railway and steamer are less in America than in any 
other country. One may traTcl almost anywhere in the Northem States, or 
in Canada, and may indm^ in the modem luxuries of "Drawing-Room" oar> 
riages and * ' Palace Sleepug-Cars," at about the price of a second class upon 
the Rngliah railways. There is no item of expense in whidi the companscm 
is unfavourable to the States except the unimportant one of cab luro ; but 
tourists find street-cars and omnibuses plying everywhere in the large towns, 
and have little need of the services of cabmen. 

It would be impossible to estimate the expenses of travelling in the United 
States and Canada, as they must depend upon the habits and means of the 
teaveller, and the rapidity with which he travels. Five dollars per day 
would suffice for his needs while he remains in the large cities. The railway 
fares on all the lines, except the Pacific Railway, average not far from three 
cents per mile (1^. English). Fees to servants are rarely given, and do not 
form, as in Europe, an appreciable item in the traveller's expenses. The 
author, who has had a wide experience on both Continents, ventures the 
assertion that a tour of a given duration in America would cost the tourist, 
starting from F<ngland, less than a tour occupying the same length of time in 
Western Europe. 




LUGGAGE. 

ACH traveller upon an American railway or steamer is allowed to 
take with him, without charge, one hundred pounds of luggage. 
Practically, the amount allowed exceeds the limit named, as lug- 
gage is never weighed unless it seems to the officials to be great^ 
m excess. 

The Chech System, — ^The traveller having bought a ticket for his destina- 
tion, shows his luggage and his ticket to the baggage master, who attaches 
a small numbered brass plate to each parcel with a leather thong, and gives 
to the traveller a check for each piece of baggage, similar in form and num- 
ber to that appended to such piece. The railroad now becomes responsible 
(within certam limits of weignt and value) for the baggage, which is to be 
given up only on the ^esentation of the duplicate check, which is in the 
travellers possession. Trunks may be thus despatched from New York to 
Montreal, New York to Chicago, &c., without trouble, and if their owner is 
delayed on the route, they are stored safely at their destined station until he 
calls. On presentation of the check at the baggage-room of the station to 
which the baggage has been sent, it is given up to the owner or his hotel 
porter. The large hotels have coaches at the railroad stations, on the arrival 
of through trains, and their porters wiU take the duplicate checks, get the 
trunks, and carry them to the hoteL 



and 4 shillings to the American dollar. The currency of Canada is in dollars, which are 
of the same nominal value as the American dollar. 
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RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT TRAVELLING. 

AILWAY and steamboat trayelling in America are much more 
comfortable and less expensive than in Europe. All passenger 
trains are composed of first-class carriages only. The average tare 
is about three cents (l^d.) per mile; on steamboats it rarely 
exceeds two cents (Id,). Besides the ordinary fare by rail, travellers who 
prefer the '^ drawing-room " carriages pay a small additional charge, equal to 
about two dollars for a whole day for places therein. They are splendidly 
fitted up with easy chairs and sofas, retiring rooms, &c. On all night trains 
'* sleepmg cars " are run for a bed in which the traveller pays two dollars per 
night or mereabouts. 

On steamers running in the night time there is an extra charge for a state- 
room, generally from one to two dollars, but the traveller is entitled to a 
sleeping-berth in the lower cabin without charge. Meals on the steamers 
are charged extra. 

Tickets on the railways should be purchased at the ofiice before starting, 
otherwise a small additional charge will be made. If a long journey over 
various roads is intended, it is cheaper and more convenient to buy a through 
ticket to the end of the route, or for as long a distance as possible. On the 
Btewnboats, the tickets for passage will be purchased at leisure, after starting, 
at the captain s office. 

** In making this journey at night we introduced ourselves to the thoroughly 
American institution of sleeping-cars ; — that is, of cars in which beds are made 
up for travellers. The traveller may have a whole bed, or half a bed, or no 
bed at all as he pleases, paying a dollar or half a dollar extra should he choose 
the partial or full fruition of a couch. I confess I have always taken a delight 
in seeing these beds made up, and consider that the operations of the change 
are generally as well executed as the manoeuvres of any pantomime at Drury 
Lane. The work is usually done bv negroes or coloured men; and the 
domestic negroes of America are always light-handed and adroit. For 
every four seats the negro builds up four beds, — that is, four half-beds 
or accommodation for four persons. Two are supposed to be below on the 
level of the ordinary four seats, and two up above on shelves which are let 
down from the roof. Mattresses slip out from one nook and pillows from 
another. Blankets are added, and the bed is ready." — Anthony TroUope, 



HOTELS. 

lOREIGN tourists, especially those visiting America for the first 
time and who desire to see something of the peculiar institutions 
of the country, would do well to select as their place of residence 
one of the palatial hotels on the ^' American plan^" as the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and the Wmdsor Hotel at New York. Everythmg that money 
can supply has been lavished to render these establishments comfortable and 
attractive. Few of the palaces of the Old World are more splendidly ftimished 
and embellished, and nowhere can the traveller find more real comfort. Here 
he may mingle with the throng of guests, or if he so prefers, may enjoy com- 
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paratiye privacy. Those who prefer not to paj a fixed prioe and who leek 
the greater privacy of the ** European " st^le of hotel keeping, will find 
eBtabliahmenta of tlunt kind in all the great cities. 

The price charged for room, attendance, meals, and liehts (gas is found in 
all the rooms) in tne best hotels on the American plan in tne cities is four to five 
dollars per day. One may have a comfortable coamber and take his meals at 
one of tne best of the hotels on the European plan for from three to six dollars 
per day. In country places the prices range from two to three dollars per 
day. It is not the custom in America as in Europe to fee the servants at the 
hotels, except some especial service has been rendered. 



FUNDS. 

'HE currency of the United States East of California consists chiefly 
of paper money, which has for years been at a discount. The 
notes are of two kinds; those issued by the Treasury, usually 
called '* Green-backs," and the notes of the '^ National " banks, 
based upon Government bonds. These notes are of denominations of 1, 2, 
5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 dollars. Besides these, fractional currency 
has been issued consisting of notes of 10, 15, 25, and 50 cents. In California 
the currency still consists of gold and silver coin, or notes redeemable in 
coin. 

In Canada gold and silver circulate, but the currency consists largely of 
bank notes issued by the banks and redeemable in coin. 

English travellers intending to visit America may purchase letters of credit 
from several leadiiig banking houses in London, available in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Such letters are furnished by Baring, Brothers, 
£c Co. ; Brown, Shipley, & Co. ; Seligman, Brothers and others. Bank of 
England notes are always saleable^ in the large towns, at their full value. The 
English shilling may be counted for ordinary purposes as equal to twenty-five 
cents, or a quarter of a dollar, ten shillings to two and one-half dollars, and 
thepound sterling to five dollars. 

Tne most convenient as well as the safest and most economical plan for 
travellers visiting the United States and Canada, would be to purchase circular 
notes of small denominations, which are ever3rwnere cashed at sight and with- 
out the necessity of references or identification on the part of the person 
E resenting ihem. Such notes are issued without charge by the well Known 
ouse of Morton, Rose & Co., whose arrangements in tne United States and 
Canada are such as materially promote the comfort of their travelling clients. 
Their circuhur notes are accompanied by letters of indication which afiford a 
very desirable introduction and identification. 
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Route 1. 

NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 

New Yobk. 

N approaching New York 
from the sea, the first 
land visible is Long Is- 
land, which is usually 
seen about four hours 
before the bar at Sandy Hook is 
reached. Crossing the h&r and leay- 
iDg on the left the lofty lighthouses 
which crown the summit of tiie High- 
lands of the Nevesink, the steamer 
turns northward, and crossing the 
Lower Bay, enters the Narrows, on 
the western side of which is the beau- 
t^ul Staten Island, thought by many 
to resemble the Isle of Wight^ and on 
the other side Long Island with Fort 
Hamilton, and near it, in the stream, 



Fort Lafayette, noted as the place 
of confinement of political prisoners 
during the war of secession. Three 
miles farther on, on the left, is the 
Quarantine station, near which aU 
incoming ships must anchor to re- 
ceive the visit of the health officer. 
Six nules farther on is the city of 
New York, directly north; on the 
left of the city is tne Hudson River, 
on the western bank of which is seen 
Jersey City. On the right is the city 
of Brooklyn, separated from New 
York by the East River. The several 
small islands in the bay are occu- 
pied by the Government as military 
stations. 

The steamers of the Cunard, 
North Gorman Lloyd, and Hamburg 
Lines land their passengers on the 
New Jersey side, opposite New York ; 
those of the other lines, at piers 
along the North River, in the city 
itself. 

♦ 
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tnwn the oavered wharf b^ the steam- TsK Wdidbor, a luge and good 

■nip oompanies, whets it la examined hotel, a little too far from the oaitre 

by the oSoers of the ciutonu. of tbe city. Tin St NUMai, and 

Coachea from the prinoipal hotels Oraiid Cctiind, tiaa on Bniadway, 

and hackney cBxriBges are aJwaya in much frequented by tmaineea maiL 

atl«idance near the wharf. A bar- The Claratdtn, a small and treJl- 

gain should always be made with the maiuured houee on 4th Avenue, ootiMB 

coachman before the luggBse iaplaoed of 17th street Sac York HaUl, and 

Dpoa hia Tehicle, New Yoric hack- many others. 

men bdDg proTerbially extortionate. On thb Ei;BOPEAn Vu^. — •Tri 
Bbbtoobt, a well-Edtuatsd and qniat 




hotel with a restaurant of peoolfar 

HOTILS. eicellence, largeW^ patronued by 

English touristsi. *&£ Ghanb HoriL, 

On TEB AmRRicaH Flam.— THE at the corner of Broadway and SlaJ 

FIETH AVENUE HOTEL, at the street Tht Everttt Ernie, Hoppmau, 

interseotioD of the Fifth AveQue aod Bntiuviid:, St Jama', and many 

Broadway, and opposite Madison others. 

SqiiSTe, m a quarter most accestdble RBSTADBAirra are ootmected with 

SBtrMt oars and amnibus from all hotels kept on the European plan, 

ports of the city, a superb white Guests of the hotel or atrangsTB are 

marble adifioe, fitted up internally served in them, the prices being fiied 

with great el^anoe and admirab^ and printed apon the bills of tare. 

conducted. It is admittedly the Among the restaurant — '■ - ' * 
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with hotels is Delmonieo's. corner 
of Fifth ATenue and 26tn street, 
esteemed the best in America ; Par- 
her'Sf Broadway and 34th street; 
Geyer't, 734 and 736 Broadway; 
lauch, 864 Broadway. 

Consuls. — British, 17, Broadway ; 
German, 117, Broadway. 

Post Office. — Citjr Hall Park, open 
all day except on Sundays, when it 
is open from 9 to 11 a. m. 



Public Carriages. 

Hack Fares, 

1 passenger, not exceeding 1 mile . (|0 50 

2 passengers, not exceeding 1 mile . f 75 
Erery additional passenger . . . 37^. 
Erery passenger, exceeding 1 mile 

and within 2 miles |0 75 

Every additional passenger . . . 37^. 
1 passenger to 40th street, remain 

naif an honr, and return . . . ftl 50 
Every additional passenger . . . f 50 
1 passenger to 61st street, remain 
three quarters of an hour, and re- 
turn |2 00 

Every additional passenger . . . ^0 50 
1 or more passengers to Harlem or 
High Bridge, and remain three 

hours |5 00 

1 or more passengers to King's 
Bridge and return, with privilege 

of carriage all day f 5 00 

Use of a hackney-coach or carriage 
by the day, with one or more 

passengers $5 00 

Use of a hackney-coach or carriage 
by the hour, with privilege of go- 
ing firom place to place, and stop- 
ping as often as required . . . $1 00 

When the hiring of a hackney-coach or 
carriage is not at the time specified to be 
by the day or honr, it shall be deemed by 
the mile. 

Children between two and fourteen 
years of age, half price; under two 
years, no charge. 

Whenever a hackney-coach or carriage 
thall be detained, except as aforesaid, the 
owner or driver shall be allowed, at the 
rate of 75 cents an hour. 

Every passenger will be allowed one 



te^mk, valise, saddle-bag, carpet-bag, port- 
manteau, or box, as baggage ; for every 
additional trunk or artic^ named, 6 cents. 

The number shall be placed on each 
carriage or coach, and the ucense and tariff 
of rates posted therein; and the driver 
shall furnish each passenger with a card, 
containing his number, hcense, and resi- 
dence. 

In case of differences as to price or 
distance, passengers will report the num- 
ber of the carriage to the Mayor, at the 
City Hall, for advice or redress. 



OxmBUSES (called "stages") run from 
Fulton Ferry, by Broadway, University 
Place, 14th, and 5th avenue, to 46th 
street, returning over the same route; 
from South Ferry, by Broadway, 23d, and 
9th avenue, to 30th street, returning the 
same way ; I4th street, to Avenue A ; 
from Wall street Ferry, by Wall, Broad- 
way, 23d and Madison avenue, to 42d 
street. The fare on these lines is 10 cents. 



Hobse-Cabs.— The &re on most of the 
lines is 5 c. Park Place to Central Parte, 
by Church and Ghreene streets and 7th 
avenue ; Astor House (Vesey street) to 
Central Park, by West Broadway, Varick 
street, and 6th avenue ; Astor House to 
Central Park, by Canal, Hudson, and 8th 
avenue ; Astor House to Grand Central 
Depot and Harlem, by Park Row, Chat- 
ham street. Bowery, and 3rd avenue ; 
Astor House to Hunter's Point Ferry, by 
Park Row, Centre, Grand, Bowery, 4tn 
avenue, 32d and 34th streets : Astur House 
to 34th street Ferry, by Chatham street. 
East Broadway, Avenues B and A, and Ist 
avenue ; Astor House to 86th street, by 
Centre, Bowery, 4th and Madison avenues ; 
corner Broadway and Canal street to 4Sd 
street, by Varick street, and 6th avenue 
comer Broadway and Canal street to 
Central Pcurk, by Canal Hudson, and 8th 
avenue ; comer Broadway and Ann street 
through Chatham, East Broadway, Ave- 
nues u and A ; corner Broadway and 
Broome to Central Park, by 7th avenue ; 
comer Broadway and Fulton to 54th 
street, by Greenwich- street and 9th avenue ; 
Peck Slip to Harlem (128th street) by 
Oliver street. Bowery, and 2d avenue ; 
South Ferry to Central Park, by West 
street and 10th avenue; South Ferry ta 
Central Park by the East River Ferries, 
Ist avenue, and 59th street ; Fulton Ferry 
through Centre and Bleeoker streets to 
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lOth avenue ; Grand street Feny to Des- 
broBses street Ferry by Grand and Vestry 
streets: Grand 8t. Ferry to Courtlandt 
street Ferry; Grand street Ferry to 
43d street (Weehawken) Ferry; comer 
Chambers and Wevt streets to 42d street 
Depot. The Elevated Railways now 
convey passengers rapidly and cheai>Iy 
from the lower end of the city to its 
northern limits, making repeated stop- 
pages at intermediate stations. 



Theatbbs.— The Grand Opera Honse 
(comer of 8th avenne, and 23d street) is 
an elegant marble building, which is chiefly 
used for dramatic representations ; the 
Academy of Music (99 £. 14th street) is 
the favourite home of the opera ; Booth's 
Theatre (comer of 6th avenue and 28d 
street) devoted to Shakespeare's plays, 
and others of high grade ; Wallack's 
(Broadway, comer of 13th street) is a 
nivourite resort for lovers of legitimate 
comedy; Fifth Avenue Theatre (Broad- 
way and 28th street), the Union Square 
(4th avenne and 14th street). Park (Broad- 
way, comer 22nd street), Lyceum (14th 
street and 6th avenne], the Comique (514 
Broadway), and others. Sensational 
tragedies and spectacles are played in the 
Bowery Theatre (Bowery, near Ghrand 
street). The Stadt Theatre (37 Bowenr) is 
devoted to German plays and operas. There 
are numerous well-arranged German beer- 
gardens in the city, where music and 
dancing are given. 



Rahwats.— To Montreal, vid Albany; 
to Chicago, vid Albany ; and to Boston ; 
station at 42d street and 4th avenue. To 
Buffalo and Chicago, by Erie Railway, 
station, foot of Chambers street, and foot 
of 2;3d street, North River. To Phila^ 
delphia and Washington, stations, foot of 
Cortlandt street and of Desbrosses street. 



HUTORT. 

Manhattan (now New York) Island 
was discovered by Verranzani, a 
Florentine, whom Francis I. sent in 
1524 to explore the coast of North 
America. The honoiu* of the dis- 



oorery is g^enerallj awarded to Hen- 
drick Hudson, a navigator in the 
employ of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, who, in the "Half Moon," 
entered New York Bay in the fall of 
1609, and subsequently sailed up the 
river which now bears his name. 
The Dutch claimed the new territory 
by riffht of discovery ; and a few 
years later a company was formed in 
Holland to encourage emigration 
hither. In 1625, a permanent settle- 
ment was made ; and in 1626, Peter 
Minuit, the Director of the New 
Amsterdam Company, purchased 
Manhattan Island for 60 guilders, or 
124. On the 4th of April, 1652, a 
government was establiimea, and the 
city incorporated under the name of 
" New Amsterdam." Twelve years 
later, the English captured it and 
changed its name to New Forfc, in 
honour of the Duke of York ; in 1673 
it was re-captured by the Dutch, 
and its name cnanged to New Orange ; 
a year later it reverted to the Engush 
by treaty^ who held it until 1783, 
when the independence of the United 
States was established. At this time, 
the population of the city was 23,000. 
In 1789, Washington was inaugu- 
rated as first President of the United 
States. Free schools were established 
in the city in 1797, and incorporated 
in 1805. In 1807, steam navigation 
was first accomplished on the Hudson 
River ; the first steam ferry to Brook- 
lyn was established in 1814 ; in 1817, 
the 'first regular line of packet ships 
to Liverpool was started; and in 
1819, the first savings* bank was 
opened. Gas was introduced into 
the city in 1825, and water from the 
Croton River in 1842. The following 
is a table of census returns of the 
population ot the city from 1653 to 
1870:— 



1653 
1661 



1,120 
1,743 
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1675 2,680 

1696 4,466 

1730 8,266 

1766 10,630 

1774 ....... 22,861 

1786 23,688 

1790 33,131 

1800 60,489 

1806 76,687 

1810 96,373 

1820 123,706 

1825 166,136 

1880 202,689 

1885 270,089 

1840 312,710 

1845 371,280 

1860 515,394 

1856 629,810 

1860 813,669 

1865 726,386 

1870 926,341 

The census returns of 1865 are 
universally acknowledged to have 
been inaccurate, and it is believed 
that the present population of the 
city is at least 1,300,000 (1880). 



Topography, 

The lower end of the city is very 
narrow^ the western shore of the 
island is free from indentations, while 
the eEistem shore is ^uite irregular. 
The island rapidly widens from the 
Battery to Corlear's Hook, near the 
foot of Grand-street, where it is about 
two miles wide. It maintains this 
width to Harlem, eight and a half 
miles from the Battery. Then it 
duninishes to less than a mile in 
width for the remainder of the dis-' 
tance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek, 
thirteen and a half miles from the 
Battery. Broadway, which begins 
at the Battery^ runs northward 
through the centre and highest por- 
tion of the island, as far as Tenth- 
street, where it oends to the west- 
ward, and finally runs close to and 
nearly parallel with the Hudson 



River bank. At Tweniy-ihird street, 
Fifth avenue crosses Broadwajr to 
the east, and continues in a stnught 
line along the oenlxe of the island. 
On the eastern side, commencing at 
the head of Ghatham-square, and 
ending at Fourth street, the main 
thoroughfare is the Bowery. Below 
Fourteenth - street the streets are 
irregfularly laid out, but above that 
point the avenues and streets run 
at right angles to each other — ^the 
direction of the former being nearly 
north and south, and the latter east 
and west, from river to river. From 
the commencement of Fifth avenue, 
at Waverley-place, the streets are 
numbered from it in each direction, 
and are designated East and West, 
according to their position relative to 
the avenues, e.g., East Fourteenth 
street bein^ that portion of the street 
between Fifth avenue and the East 
river, and West Fourteenth that 
portion between Fifth avenue and 
the Hudson River. Attention is called 
to this, as it is of interest to strangers, 
who, in the event of losing their way, 
have only to remember the facts 
mentionea to ascertain their bearings 
at once. 



Description. 

The stranger who visits New York 
for the first time, and who wishes to 
acquaint himself with its most in- 
teresting features in the briefest pos- 
sible time, would do well to com- 
mence his tour of inspection at the 
Battery near the foot of Broadway. 
This beautiful little park contains 
about twelve acres, and is adorned 
with large trees. It a£f ord? fine views 
of the £^y and surrounding counlay. 
The name is derived from an ancient 
battery placed here by the early 
Dutch innabitants. Many years ago 
it was a favourite resort of the citi- 
zens, but since private residences no 
longer exist in that part of the oify, 
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it is litUe resorted to by pleasure- 
seekers. On its western side stands 
Castle Gkurden, originally a detached 
fort) surrounded bv water, and called 
Castle Clinton, in honour of the fmst 
republican governor of the State. It 
was built in 1807 by the Grovemment 
as a fortification, and ceded to the 
city in 1823. Subsequently it was 
converted into a place of amusement, 
and was the opera-house of the city, 
and the scene of Jenny Lind's first 
triumph in this country . The grounds 
of the Battery have been extended to 
it, and at present it is used as an 
emigrant depdt, where foreigners, 
VnHing in New York and intending 
to settle at the West or elsewhere, 
are provided with tickets and started 
on tiieir way without any unneces- 
sai^ expense, and are protected from 
swindling. It is under the managie- 
ment of commissioners appointed and 
paid by the State, ana is the most 
nrequented and best managed estab- 
lifdunent of the kind in the world. 

After visiting Castle Garden, the 
tourist would do well to secure a 
place upon one of the Broadway 
omnibuses, which start once in five 
minutes from the South Ferry at the 
Eastern side of the Batteiy, and run 
up Broadway. We shaU presume 
that he selects the sta^ marked 
Broadway to Twenty-third street, 
which follows, as far as the Fifth- 
avenue Hotel, the best built and 
busiest street in the whole world. 

Leaving the ferry, he will pass 
through we narrow and unattractive 
extension of Broadway called White- 
hall street, and will reach the smaU 
enclosure called Bowling Green, at 
which Broadway properly begins. 
Around this diminutive park were 
once the residences of the aristocracy. 
Prior to the Revolution, it contained 
a leaden statue of George III. , erected 
in 1770, which the people patriotically 
melted into bullets in July 177o. 



Fronting this green, on the west, was 
formerly the "King's Arms Tavern," 
the headquarters of Gten. G^age, the 
commander of the British forces at 
the time of the breaking out of the 
Revolution ; this tavern, it may be 
added, was built on the site of 
"Eriger's Tavern," the fashionable 
hotel of the earlier Dutch settlers. 

Passing along the lines of well- 
built warehouses devoted to whole- 
sale trade, the tourist reaches (half 
a mile fix>m the Battery) Trtnity 
Church, at the head of Wall-etreet. 
It is a Gothic building of brown stone, 
with a spire 284 feet high. The in- 
terior is 192 feet long and 60 feet 
high, with a deep chancel lighted by 
a superb window, and with columns 
separating the nave from the aisles* 
The church is open all the week, and 
the ascent of the spire (308 steps; 
small fee to the sexton) diould be 
made for the sake of the view from 
the top. To the south is the harbour 
with its fleets and islands and Staten 
Island in the distance ; to the west, 
across the Hudson, are Jersey City, 
Newark, and Elizabeth ; and up the 
river from Jersey Citv are Hoboken 
and Weehawken, with the Palisades 
and the distant Highlands in the 
north. Broadway runs north-east for 
two miles to Grace Church, and the 
great mass of the city is seen on either 
hand ; while the course of East Biver 
may be followed southward from 
above Blackwell's Island, Astoria, 
and Greenpoint, to Brooklyn and 
Greenwood Cemetery. Directly be- 
low is the crowded Wall-street, along 
whose line ran the exterior walls of 
New-Amsterdam. There is a laige 
graveyard about the church, in which 
are buried Alexander Hamilton, Cap- 
tain Lawrence (of the Chesapeake), 
and other noted men, while m one 
comer is a Gothic monument to 
those who died in the British pri- 
son-ships. Trinity Church is the 
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oldest in New York, and the first 
edifice on the present site was built 
in 1696. In 1703, Queen Anne gave 
it a communion service, (still pre- 
served,) and also a large tract of land 
on Manhattan Island, which has since 
so increased in value that this church 
is the richest in America, (said to be 
worth over $10,000,000.) It spends 
immense sums annually in benefac- 
tions among the poor of New York, 
besides supporting a considerable 
body of clergy and a choir which is 
unsurpassed m the country. There 
are morning and evening prayers 
daily in the church, (9 A.M. and 3 P.M.,) 
with choral services on Sunday. The 
chime of bells in the steeple is the 
finest in America. 

Looking down Wall-street, fine 
buildingsare seen on each side. They 
are occupied by the leading banks 
and bankers of the city, this being the 
Lombard -street of New York. On 
the left at the comer of Nassau-street 
is the Old Custom House, now the 
Sub-Treasury. It is a massive white 
marble building, 200 ft. long, 80 ft. 
wide, and 80 ft. high, which is mo- 
delled after the Parthenon at Athens. 
At either end is a portico supported 
by eight Doric columns, 32 ft. high, 
and 5 ft. 10 in. in diameter. The cost 
of the building and the ground on 
which it stands was $1 ,193,000. Open 
to visitors from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Nearly opposite is Broad-street, in 
which, close to Wall-street, is the 
Stock Exchange (visitors' gallery is 
entered at No. 13, Wall-street). Di- 
rectly opposite the Sub-Treasury is 
the Drexel Building, a costly white 
marble structure, occupied by bankers 
and attomies. A little farther down 
Wall-street, on the rij^ht, is the Cus- 
tom House, a massive building of 
mnite, marble, and iron, originally 
built for a Merchants' Exchange, at 
a cost of $1,800,000. It is 200 feet 
long, and has a portico of 18 Ionic 



columns, while a dome 124 feet high 
overarches a rotunda surrounded by 8 
Corinthian columns of Italian marble. 
Resuming his journey up Broad- 
way^ the tourist passes on the right 
the imposing structures of the Equit- 
able and the New York Mutual Life 
Insurance Companies, and reaches 
Fulton-street, at the comer of which 
stands St. Paul's Chuich, the third 
Episcopal church establisned in the 
city, erected in 1766. The length of 
the edifice is 131 feet, and the width 
73 feet. The steeple is 203 feet 
high. On the front, m a niche in the 
centre of a large pediment supported 
by four Ionic columns, is a white 
marble statue of St. Paul. In the 
front part of the niche there is a slab 
of white marble, bearing an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of General Mont- 
gomery, who fell at Quebec, and 
whose remains were removed to New 
York by order of the State in 1818. 
At the lower side of the church, facing 
Broadway, is an obelisk of white 
marble, erected in honor of Thomas 
Addis Emmet, the Irish patriot, who 
died here in 1827. 

Opposite the church is the white 
marble building of the New York 
Herald newspaper. The large build- 
ing of granite next beyond the church 
is the Astor House, the first and most 
famous of the great hotels of America. 
To the right, bordering the City 
Hall Park, Park Row goes off 
obliouely to Printing- House-square, 
in wnich is a bronze statue of Franklin. 
In this vicinity are published the 
leading newspapers of the city. 

At me south end of the City Hall 
Park, and opposite the Astor House, 
is the new U. S. Post Office, a 
stately and immense granite building, 
with lofty domes and a frontage on 
Broadway of 340 feet. The arcnitec- 
ture is Doric and Renaissance, the 
granite columns and blocks being cut 
ready for their places on the coast of 
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Maine. The bftsement and first-floor 
will be resenred for the Post Office, 
the second and third floors for the 
U.S. Courts. The City Hall is north 
of the Post Office, and is a fine 
building of marble, S16 feet long, and 
105 feet broad. It is surmounted by 
a handsome clock tower. Near the 
City Hall is the New Court House^ a 
building fiimous in connection with 
the gigantic frauds of the so-called 
" Ring," headed by the notorious 
Tweed. On the comer next above 
the Park is seen the wholesale shop 
of the late A. T. Stewart, the great 
dry goods dealer, a white marble edi- 
fice, occupying nearly a whole sauare. 
From this point onward both sides of 
the street are lined with fine shops, 
banks, and hotels. Near Spring-street 
is the St. Nicholas Hotel on toe left, 
and farther on to the right the Metro- 
politan, each furnishing accommoda- 
tions for 600 guests. Near Amity - 
street is the white marble Grand 
Central Hotel, with accommoda- 
tions for 1000 guests. On the same 
side, at the comer of Waverley-place, 
is tne New York Hotel, hunt of 
brick in the old style, an excellent 
hotel, with rooms for 300 guests. At 
Tenth street, which is 1^ miles from 
the Battery, and filling the whole 
square bounded by Tenth street. 
Broadway, Eleventh street, ana 
Fourth avenue, is the immense iron 
building, occupied by Stewart^ the 
draper, as his retail shop. It is the 
largest shop of the kind m the world, 
ana well worthy a visit. Just be- 
yond it, on the same side, is the 
beautiful Grace Church. The spire 
is much admired, and is by far 
the handsomest in the city. The 
churcbi has forty windows of stained 
glass. 

At this point Broadway bends a 
little to the west. At Fourteenth 
street it reaches Union-square, 
bounded by East Fourteenth street 
on the south. Fourth avenue on the 



east. East Seventeenth street on the 
north, and Broadway on the west. 
In the centre of the square is Union 
Park, filled with trees, and containing^ 
a beautiful fountain. The equestrian 
statue of Washington in the sonth- 
eastern part of the sauare is by 
H. K. Browne. It is fourteen feet 
hi^h, and mounted on a granite 
pedestal of the same height 

In the south-western comer stands 
a statue in bronze of Abraham Lin- 
coln. This square once contained the 
residences of wealthy citizens, but it 
is now almost whoUv given up to 
shops and hotels. On the eastern 
side is the Union-square Hotel, on 
the northern side the Everett Hoase, 
and on the western side the Spingler 
House. At the north-western comer 
of the square Broadway is again 
entered. From this point on to 
Madison-square, about a quarter of a 
mile, many handsome shops are seen. 
At Twenty-third street Madison- 
square is reached, one of the most 
beautiful open spaces in the ci^. 
On the eastern and northern sides 
are private residences, on the western 
side are the Fifth Avenue and Hoff- 
man hotels. 

The Twenty-third street stage 
leaves Broadway at this square and 
pursues its journey down Twenty- 
third street. The tourist would ao 
well to exchange his place for one 
upon a Fifth Avenue stage, which 
will convey him as far as Forty-sixth 
street along the Fifth avenue, the 
handsomest street on the Continent. 
At the corner of Thirty-fourth street 
is the marble palace of Stewart, the 
great draper. At Fortieth street is 
the Reservoir, 420 feet square, with 
an area of 4 acres and a capacity of 
23,000,000 gallons. The promenade 
on top is open to the public, and 
commands extensive views. Reser- 
voir-square is a pretty park on the 
west. Opposite the Reservoir (on 
Fifth avenue) is Rutger's Female 
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Infltitute. Two Rquares to the eafit 
on Forty-Becond street is the Grand 
Central Depot, the converging point 
of several railways. It is an enor- 
mous structure of brick and stone, 
covering 3 acres. It is 700 feet long, 
built in Renaissance architecture, 
with several domes. On the comer 
of Fifth-avenue and Forty -third 
street is the Jewish Temple Emanuel, 
the chief of the synagogues of the 
city, and the finest piece of Saracenic 
architecture in America. It has some 
features copied from the ancient 
Alhambra^ and its interior is a pic- 
ture of Oriental magnificence. On the 
comer of Forty-fifth street is the 
fourth Universalist Church (Dr. 
Chapin's), near which is the curious 
front of the Episcopal Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. At Forty-sixth street 
is the beautiful Windsor Hotel, one 
of the very best of American hotels. 
On Forty -ninth street, near the 
avenue, are the buildings of Colum- 
bia College, which was chartered 
(as King's College) by George II. 
of England in 1754. At the comer 
of Fiftieth street is the Cathedral 
of St. Patrick (Cath.), which is 
to be the grandest church in Ame- 
rica. The material is white mar- 
ble, and the architecture is the de- 
corated Gothic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The front is to be guarded by 
two marble spires, each 328 feet high, 
and adomea with statuary and car- 
vings. 

The stage conipletes its journey 
at the Windsor Hotel. One mile 
farther on is one of the entrances 
to Central Park. The tourist may 
find his way thither, if he pre- 
fers not to continue his journey on 
foot, by going eastward through one 
of the lateral streets to Madison- 
avenue, which is the first avenue 
east of and parallel to the Fifth 
avenue, and cotopletmg his journey 
in the street cars which go very near 



the Park. Returning, he may take 
the same line of street cars btack to 
Union-square, or may continue in the 
same car to the City Hall Park and 
Astor House, near the foot of Broad- 
way. He may find his way back to 
the lower part of the city also by the 
street cars of the Third, Sixth, and 
Seventh avenues, all of which start 
from points near the lower part of 
the Central Park. If on returning to 
Madison-square and the Fifth avenue 
Hotel, from the journey above laid 
out, he walks through the part of 
Fifth avenue below Twenty-third 
street down to Washington-square, 
but little over half a mile, he will 
have seen nearly the whole of the 
presentable portions of this great 
city. 

Strangers desiring to see more of 
the city will find street cars of several 
lines directly in front of or in the 
streets on each side of the Astor House, 
in which they may pass through 
eachof the principal avenues parallel 
with the Fifth. The cars of the 
Third avenue run as far as Harlem, 
near the uppermost limit of the island 
of Manhattan; the others go to 
points near the Central Park. 

A line of street cars runs from the 
Battery alon^ the western water- 
front of the city. Persons interested 
in the shipping could visit all the 
piers on the ^lorth River front by 
taking this line. There are street 
cars also along the East River 
front. 

As the foregoing sketch of a tour 
to the chief objects of interest in- 
cludes the Central Park, we will 
here give a brief description of this 
great pleasure-ground of the city. 
It is bounded on the south by West 
Fifty-ninth street, on the east by Fifth 
avenue, on the north by One Hundred 
and Tenth street, and on the west by 
Eighth avenue. It is S| miles long, 
about half a mile wide, and ccmtaina 
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843 seres, including the two reier- 
yoirs. It is therefore the Im^estcity 
park in the world with, three eicep- 
tiona: viz., the bois-de- Boulogne, 
the Prater at Vienna, and the PhSDli 
Park at Dublin. 

There are in it about 9 miles of 
carnage drire, 4 of bridle road, and 
about *5 milea of walk. 
of lint 



erowded with equipagei, the whole 
fbrmiDg a spectacle to be witneaied 
nowhere elae in the United States. 

TIk Terrace ih aseries of Btepelead- 
ingfrotn the mall to Ihe border of tbir 
main lake, and ia" the moBL imposing 
1 of architecture in the park, 
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north and south, and terminated __ 
the north by the Terrace. On either 
aide of the mall is a beautiliil lawn, 
and on Saturday aftemoonij when the 
band is playing, itis filled with people, 
while the adjacent carriage-ways are 
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knoll. CrosBms Central Lake by Uie 
Bow Bridge, ^e RanJiU is entered 
— thirty-ail acres of copse and bill, 
bounded by the lake and threaded by 
foot-paths. The Tine-corered and 
evergreen walks, the stone arch, the 
grotto, and other pretty objects sra 
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found in the Ramble. On Vista 
Hill (to the north) is the Croton 
Reservoir, which covers thirty-one 
acres, is 105 ft. above tide- water, and 
contains 150,000,000 gallons of water. 
Just to the north is the New Reser- 
voir, covering 106 acres and having a 
capacity of 1,000,000,000 gallons. 
The curves of its snore line are 
bounded by stone walls of immense 
thickness. Just south west of the 
rectangular (smaller) reservoir is the 
Belvidere, situated on high ground 
overlooking the Park. Above the 
New Reservoir is the Upper Park, 
less visited and with less embellish- 
ment than the Lower Park. Passing 
the east and west meadows the build- 
ings of Mount St. Vincent are seen 
on the east. 

To the east is the Arboretum, while 
close by, on the north, is Harlem 
Lake (covering sixteen acres), with 
its south shore lined with the remains 
of fortifications. A falling stream, 
spanned by five bridges, runs west 
from the lalce to a pond south of the 
Great Hill, which looks down into 
the ravine, known in the revolu- 
tionarv era as "McGown's Pass." 
The Bluff is a bold cliff which termi- 
nates the park on the north, and 
bears the remains of old forts and 
fieldworks. 

Fronting on the park near the 
Children's Gate (Seventy -second 
street and Fifth avenue), is the 
Lenox Library, a marble building, 
designed for the reception of a mu- 
seum, art-gallery, library, and lecture- 
hall. Close by is the Lenox Hospital, 
with tall spires. A few rods distant 
is the new building of the Normal 
College, in the Gotnic style, with a 
lofty tower. 

How to reach the Park. — Going from 
the eastern side of the city, take the 
Second or Third avenue cars, and stop 
at Sixty-fifth or Seventy-ninth street, 
the former of which leads to the 



Green, and the latter to the Ramble. 
From the western side of the city, 
take the Sixth, Seventh, or Eighth 
avenue cars, and stop at Fifty-ninth 
street, which forms the lower bound- 
ary oi the Park. 

The Park is open every day in the 

J ear as follows :— During December^ 
anuary, and February, from 7 a.m. 
to 8 P.M. ; during March, April, Maj, 
June, October, and November, froon 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m.; during July, August, 
and September, from 5 a.m. to 11 



P.M. 



The best time to visit the Park is 
after three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Carriages can be hired in the Park, 
the rate of fare being fixed by the 
Commissioners. At tour o'clock on 
Saturday afternoons open-air concerts 
are given. 

Beside the Squares, already men- 
tioned, there are several whicn com- 
pare favourably with those of any of 
the European cities; among them are 
the following: — Washington squarey 
bounded by Waverley-place, Mac- 
dougal-street. Fourth and Wooster- 
street; Stuyvesant - square, on both 
sides of Second avenue from Fif- 
teenth street to Seventeenth street 
(with beautiful fountains) ; and se- 
veral others. 

Amon^ the Pubiic Buildings not 
already described the following may 
be mentioned as noteworthy : — 

AsTOR Library is on the eastern 
side of Lafayette- place, near Astor- 

J)lace. The late John Jacob Astor 
bunded it with an endowment of 
$400,000, which sum has been ma- 
terially increased by his son. It con- 
tains over 100,000 volumes, and is 
open to all persons over sixteen years, 
for consultation only, from 10 a.m. to 
5^ P.M. in summer, and 4 in winter. 

Cooper Union occupies the block 
bounded by St. Mark's-place (Eighth 
street). Fourth avenue, Seventh street, 
and Third avenue. It was erected by 
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Peter Cooper a few yean atDce, &t a 

cOBt of £630,000, and ia under the 
control of a bottd of direetori. It 
contains a U^e and well lupplied 
reading-nmm, a librar}', art galleiy, 
and a number of lecture-roomt, whioh 
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become identified with Ihe growth 
and proe|)erily of the city; and ita 
annual lairs, which are held duriiiK 
October, are of ^reat interest and 
attract Ui^e numhers of visiton. It 
"■"1 of agriculture, and 
achineiy and the arts 
, called the Poljteoliiuo 







Tub American Insictitb, mcor 
porated Mar 3, 1BS9, for the pur- 
pose of " Encouraging and pro- 

Sute and in the United States, and 
in disseminatiai^ useful knowledge 
lelatire to agriculture, commerce, 
manulactureB, and the arts ma 
■ciences." Annual fain are beld, 



The B « E IIo at o ^p ea he 
block bounded b; Fourth avenue, 
N nth Btree Third Bvenup and 
Stuyreaan street, and was erected by 
the Amer can B ble Soc e y a a 
COBt of S300,000. Here are rainted 
all the Bibles and Testaments of this 
Society. In this bnilding are the 
rooms of s number of religious 
beneToIent societies. 

Thb N. Y. HiSTOHn-.AL SociEir, 
founded in IBtH, erected a few years 
since a very tasteful edifice, on the 
Bouth-easte - ^ 



of Seventh 
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arenne and Eleventh street. It has 
a ral liable library (open to members 
finr consultation only ), and a fine-art 
gallery. The Society owns and has 
an exhibition, in its building, the 
Bryan Collection of the Old Masters, 
the Abbott Collection of Efj^yptian 
Curioflities, and the.Crawford Marbles. 
The buildinf^ is not open to the pub- 
lic, but strangers can visit it by 
obtaining a note of introduction from 
a member of the Society. 

The Society Library, the oldest 
public library in the United States, 
IS situated on the eastern side of 
University-place, between Twelfth 
and Thirteenth streets. It was incor- 
porated in 1700. Open from 8 a.m. 
until sunset, and the reading-room 
until 10 P.M. 

National Academy op Design is 
on the north-westemcomer of Twenty- 
third street and Fourth avenue. Its 
architecture, copied from a building 
on the Rialto, in Venice, makes it 
an object of interest. In it are held, 
twice a year, exhibitions of the works 
of the artists of the National Academy 
of Design, at which times the build- 
ing is open to visitors. 

The Hotel por Working Women 
(unfinished) stands on Fourth avenue, 
between Thirty -third and Thirty- 
fourth streets. Its owner, Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, designed it as a home for 
working women. There are two 
other homes for working women in 
the city beside this hotel of Mr. 
Stewart's— one at No. 45, Elizabeth- 
street, and the other at No. 27, 
Washington - square, north. These 
establishments have been in opera- 
tion for some years, and have oeen 
of great advantage to friendless young 
women. 

The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation occupies a large edifice on 
the south-western comer of Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-third street, built 
at a cost of about half a million dol- 



lars, raised by subscription among 
citizens of New York. The lower 
part of the building is leased for 
various kinds of business. The re- 
maining stories are used by the 
Association, being arranged as read- 
ing^ conversation, and lecture-rooms, 
while in the sub-basement is a gym- 
nasium and bowling alley. The 
institution is designed to nimish a 
place of resort for young men who 
would naturally be drawn to places 
of dissipation, as well as to engage 
Christians in efifective work for re- 
ligious purposes. Beside the privi- 
lege of frequenting the rooms of the 
Association, members have the op- 
portunity of joining classes, in which 
at a moderate cost they may learn 
the modem languages and varioos 
other useful branches of learning. 



Educational Institutions. 

Columbia College was chartered 
by George II. in 1754. It stood on 
a hill in what is now Park-place until 
a few years since, when it was re- 
moved to East Fiftieth street, between 
Fourth and Fifth avenues. It was 
originally called " King's College,** 
which name was changed to Columbia 
College in 1781. llie college has 
become very wealthy from the ad- 
vance in the value of its real estate. 
Its present location is regarded as 
temporary, it being the design of the 
corporation to erect a number of 
buildings worthy of the name and 
fame of the college. 

Columbia College Law Schooi., 
opened in 1858, has met with re- 
markable success, and ranks with the 
first institutions of the kind in the 
country. 

The University op the City of 
New York is on the eastem side of 
Washington-souare, between Wash- 
ington and Waverley-pkces. The 
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building is of Gothic architecture, 
and measures 180 by 100 ft. The 
institution was incorporated in 1831, 
and the edifice completed in 1836. 

The College of the City op 
New York, formerly the ** New York 
Free Academy," was established in 
1848, in pursuance of an act passed 
by the Legislature the year previous. 
It occupies an edifice in East Twenty- 
third street, comer of Lexington 
avenue. The institution is open to 
graduates from the public schools of 
the city, free of expense. It was the 
first and is now the only institution 
of the kind in the country. 

College of St. Francis Xavier, 
tinder the charge of the Jesuits, was 
founded in 1850, and is situated in 
West Fifteenth street, between Fifth 
and Sixth avenues. 

New York College of Physi- 
cians AND Surgeons, founded in 
1791, and chartered in 1801, is on 
the north-eastern comer of Fourth 
avenue and East Twenty-third street. 

University Medical College is 
temporarily located in the New York 
Hospital building on Worth - street, 
near Church-street. 

Besides the above there are several 

Other Medical Colleges, as fol- 
lows : — 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College^ 
foot East Twenty-sixth street. Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of' the City of New 
Yorky at New York University. 
Homceopathic Medical College, 105, 
East Twentieth street. New York 
Academy of Medicine, New York 
University. New York College of 
Dentistry, 161, Fifth avenue. New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
179, Lexington avenue. New York 
Medical College for Women, 102, East 
Twelfth street. 

The Theological Seminaries are 
the Union Theological Seminary 
(New School Presbyterian), incor- 
porated in 1836, and located at No. 



9. University - place ; the General 
Theological Seminary (Protestant 
Episcopal), West Twentieth street, 
comer of Ninth avenue ; and the 
Seminary of St. Francis Xavier (Ro- 
man Catnolic), West Fifteenth street, 
between Fifth and Sixth avenues. 

Charitable Institutions. — The 
stranger cannot fail to note the great 
number of these in the city. 

The New York Lunatic Asylum, 
at Bloomingdale, between One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth and One Hundred 
and Twentieth streets, and Tenth and 
Eleventh avenues. It is conveniently 
reached by the Hudson River Rail- 
road. A visit to this Institution will 
well repay the tourist or {)hilan- 
thropist. The scenery in the vicinity 
is very beautiful. 

The New York Orphan Asylum. 
This institution is situated on the 
Hudson River, between Seventy- 
third and Seventy-fourth streets, and 
between the Bloomingdale-road and 
the river. It commands a fine view 
of the river. Its grounds occupy 
about nine acres. The building, 
erected in 1840, is of stone, in Gothic 
style, one hundred and twenty feet 
long, fifty feet wide, and three stories 
in height. It contains accommoda- 
tions for two hundred orphans. 

The Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb is situated on Washington 
Heights, near the Carman ville station 
of the Hudson River Railroad. The 
building is in the form of a hollow 
square. The front or main building 
is 150 ft. long by 55 ft. wide, and 
four stories high, including the base- 
ment. The wings at eacn end are 
ISO by 46 ft., and the school-house, 
in the rear, 150 by 85 ft., completes 
the square. It is capable of accom- 
modating SOO to 300 pupils, and is 
one of the most liberally endowed 
charitable institutions in the State. 
Indigent deaf mutes are supported 
here at the expense of the State ; 
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others paj a moderate sum for board 
and tuition. Open for yisitors from 
1.50 to 4 P.M. every day except Sun- 
day. 

The Institution for the Blind 
fills the entire block between Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fourth streets, and 
Eighth and ^Tinth avenues. The 
building is of granite, in the castel- 
lated Gothic style of architecture, and 
cost about $95,000, which was partly 
raised by private aonations, and the 
balance by legislative appropriation. 
A certain number of indigent pupils 
are supported and educated gratui- 
tously, others at a moderate cnarge. 
Visitors are received from 1 to 6 p.m. 

The Five Points House of In- 
DusTBv. — " Five Points " was once 
the centre of the worst section of the 
city. The House of Industry is lo- 
cated at 155, 157, and 159, Worth- 
street^ a little east of Broadway. The 
building is 54 ft. wide and seven 
stories high, and has generally from 
100 to 200 inmates, many of whom 
are rescued, and from time to time 
sent to homes in the country. Re- 
ligious services are held morning and 
evening. 

Five Points' Mission is under the 
management of the Ladies' Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The biiilding, on 
the comer of Park and Little Water 
streets, contains a chapel, school- 
rooms, bathing-rooms, and tenements 
for twenty families. Religious ser- 
vices three times on Sundays, at 
10| A.M., 3 and 7 p.m. 

Besides the institutions above- 
mentioned are the following : — Asy- 
lum for Respectable Aged Indigent 
Females, 226, East Twentieth street. 
Coloured Home for the Aged and In- 
digent, foot of East Sixtv-fifth street. 
Coloured Orphan Asylum, foot of 
West One Hundred and Fifty-first 
street. Children's Hospital and Nur- 
sery. East Fifty-first street, near Third 



avenue. Emigrant Reftige and Hos- 
pital. Ward's Island ; Office^ Castle- 
Garaen. Home for the FnendlesSy 
32, East Thirtieth street, for the re- 
lief of friendless, destitute or unpro- 
tected females and children; under 
the charge of the American Female 
Guardian Society. Home for Young 
Women, 27, Washington-square, N. 
Home or Female Department of the 
Prison Association, 191, Tenth ave- 
nue. House and School of Indus- 
try, 120, West Sixteenth street, for 
gratuitous instruction of Poor Fe- 
males in needlework. House of 
Mercy, under the charge of the 
Sisters of Mercy. Lying-in Asylum 
and Infants' Home, Lexington 
avenue^ comer East Fiflhr-first street. 
Lying-m Asylum for Destitute Fe- 
males, 85, Marion-street. Mag- 
dalen Asylum, East Eighty-eighui 
street, near Fifth avenue. New York 
Juvenile Asylum, W^est One Hundred 
and Seventy-fiftii street, near Tenth 
avenue; House of Reception, 71, 
West Thirteenth street. New York 
Eye Infirmary, 216, Second avenue. 
New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, 126, Second avenue. New 
York Ophthalmic Hospital, 387, 
Fourth avenue ; diseases of tiie eye 
gratuitously treated . Orphans' Home 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
East Forty-ninth street, near Lexing- 
ton avenue. Presbyterian Home rar 
Aged Women, 45, Grove-street. Pro- 
testant Half Orphan Asylum, 65, 
West Tenth street.' Protestant House 
of Mercy, in charge of the Episcopal 
Sisters of Mercy, foot of West Eighty- 
sixth street. Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asvlum, Fifth avenue, comer ofEast 
Fifty-first street (boys). Prince street, 
comer of Mott-street, (eirls). Sailors 
Snug Harbour, Staten Island, Office, 
156, Broadway. St. Joseph's Orphan 
Asylum, under charge ot the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, East Eighty-sixth 
street, comer of Avenue A. St. 
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Luke's Hospital, Fifty-fourth street, 
comer Fifth avenue. St. Luke's 
Home for Indigent Christian Females, 
487, Hudson street. St. Vincent's 
Hospital, 195, West Eleventh street, 
under the charge of the Sisters of 
Charity. The Sheltering Arms, 
Broadway, comer of One Hundred 
and First street. Women's Hos- 
pital, 244, East Thirteenth street. 
Working Women's Home, 45, Eliza- 
beth-street. 

Among the Benevolent Institu- 
tions of the State of New York, those 
on Black well's, Ward's, and Randall's 
Islands in the East River, near the 
city are best worthy a visit. 

Blackwell's Island contains 120 
acres, is situated in the East River, 
and extends from opposite East 
Forty-eighth to Eighty-third street. 
The channel on either side is na- 
vigable by the largest vessels. On 
the island are the Charity Hospital, 
Small-pox Hospital, Fever Hospital, 
Infant Hospital, Hospital for Incu- 
rables, Hospital for Epileptics, Hos- 
pital for ^Paralytics, Penitentiary, 
Alms-house, Workhouse, and Lu- 
natic Asylum. The institutions on 
the island will well repay one for the 
trouble of visiting them. Ward's 
Island is situated at the junction of 
the East and Harlem rivers, opposite 
One Hundred and One Hundred and 
Fourteenth streets. It contains a 
hospital for emigrants, and a nautical 
asylum. Randall's Island is a short 
distance north of Ward's Island. On 
it is a nursery, in which children over 
two years old committed to the Com- 
missioners are placed and kept until 
their parents or guardians are able to 
provide for them. If not claimed^ 
they are indentured, at a suitable age, 
to learn some useful pursuit. A 
school for idiot children is also located 
on this island. Persons desirous of 
visiting the islands in the East River 
can obtain permits upon application 



to the Commissioners of Public Cha- 
rities and Correction, at their Office, 
No. 1, Bond street. 

Public Schools. — New York 
stands before all other cities in efforts 
to promote popular education. There 
are in the city ninety-three grammar 
schools, mostly of tnree departments 
each — male, female, and primary, — 
and ninety-one primary schools, for 
boys and girls, besides six for coloured 
pupils, making in all about 200 
schools at the present time. The 
buildings are of the most substantial 
character ; are admirably arranged, 
and fitted with every modem im- 
provement. 

The whole number taught during 
the year 1872 was 256,000. The 
number of teachers employed exceeds 
2,500. The course of^study is tho- 
rough, and scholars entering the pri- 
mary class pass through the various 
grades of tnat and the grammar de- 
pai*tment, and finally graduate at the 
College of the City of New York (for- 
merly the Free Academy). 

The cost of maintaining this system 
was (for the year 1872) $3,000,000 : 
yet this great work is carried on, ana 
this enormous expenditure borne, 
without any expense to the pupils- 
buildings, tuition, books, and what- 
ever else is needed being supplied 
without cost. 

The present value of the school 
property is estimated at upwards of 
$6,500,000. 

Cemeteries. — ^The most beautiful 
rural cemeteries in the world are to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of great 
American cities. They are quite un- 
like those of other countries, and the 
tourist should visit at least one of them. 
Greenwood Cemetery, near Brook- 
lyn, is the most beautiiul. To reach 
it the tourist may take any stage 
down Broadway to the South or 
Fulton ferries (the name of the ferrj 
to which each stage runs is con- 
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Bpicuously painted on its side), cross 
tne ferry, and take ar the landing on 
the Brooklyn side the Greenwood 
horse-cars. The distance from the 
ferries is about 3 miles. Stran^rs 
not admitted on Sundays. The 
cemetery contains 24S acres of land, 
traversed b^ 20 miles of winding 
paths and dnveways, and embellished 
with forestM and lakes. Ocean Hill 
commands a view over the sea, while 
Battle Hill overlooks New York and 
its Bay, Brooklvn, Jersey City, and 
the Hudson. Many of the monu- 
ments are of much artistic merit, and 
the revenues of the cemetery are de- 
voted to its adornment. 

The Neighbourhood of New York. 

The City of Brooklyn, being the 
largest and most important place ad- 
jacent to New York, claims more 
than a passing notice. 

It has, within the past few years, 
been characterized by the same degree 
of . advancement as New York. Its 
present popuktion is estimated at 
425,000, while its numerous and ele- 
gant churches, public buildings, and 
stately private residences, render it 
equally conspicuous. It is a favourite 
place of residence of the New 
Yorkers, from its pure air, as well as 
its numerous trees which line most 
of its streets and impart to it a rural 
aspect. Fulton - avenue, Flatbush 
avenue, Clinton-avenue, and the in- 
tersecting highways, are fine tho- 
roughfares. The bridge, which has 
been in process of construction for 
years, and which will connect the 
two cities, will be the most stu- 
pendous work of the kind in the 
world. The City Hall is one mile from 
the Fulton Ferry (comer of Court 
and Fulton-streets), and is an elegant 
building of white marble, near which 
is the King's County Court House, 
built of marble in Corinthian archi- 
tecture, at a cost of $540,000. There 



are man^r other fine public buildings 
in the city, while the private man- 
sions (on Clinton-avenue, Brooklyn 
Heights, &c.,) are worthy of notice. 
The U. S. Navy Yard is of the 
first class, and covers forty acres, 
with large depots of matiriel of war, 
ship-houses, barracks, &c., while the 
Dry Dock (which cost $1,000,000) 
is one of the best. Some fine vessels 
may be seen here. The Marine Hos« 
pital (500 patients) is a granite 
building on tne Wallabout Bay. The 
Atlantic Dock fronts toward Go- 
vernor's Island, and its long granite 
piers and immense warehouses merit 
a visit. The principal churches of 
the city are the Catnolie Cathedral, 
a superb structure on the comer oi 
Lafayette and Vanderbilt avenues: 
the Plymouth Church (Henry Ward 
Beecher's) on Orange, near Hicks 
street ; the Church of the Pilgrims 
(Rev. R. S. Storr's), comer of Henry 
and Remsen streets ; and the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, comer of Clinton and 
Montague streets. From the fact of 
its having 23S churches, Brooklyn 
is called " The City of Churches. 

Prospect Park (reached by horse- 
cars on Fulton street and Flatbush 
avenue) is a rival of Central Park, 
covering 510 acres, and costing, 
since its commencement, in 1866, 
$9,000,000. The Plaza is a krge, 
paved, circular space at the entrance, 
with a statue oi Lincoln, fountains, 
and flowers. There are broad and 
verdant meadows, large and um- 
brageous groves; hills commanding 
superb views of the Bay of New York, 
Staten Island, and the Highlands of 
the Hudson and the Neversink. 
There is a lake of 61 acres, and the 
variety of the natural scenery of this 
park, together with its height and its 
fine distant views, render it the pride 
of Long Island. There are 8 miles 
of drives, 4 miles of rides, and a great 
number of rambles. 
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Jebsey City, reached by ferry 
across the North River from Cortland 
and Desbrosses streets, is a place of 
85,000 inhabitants, but has few at- 
tractions for the tourist. It is the 
terminus of the railway to Washing- 
ton vid Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and the landing-place of the Cunara 
steamers. 

Up the river on the same side is 
Hobokeriy a pleasantly-situated town, 
with a population of 21,000. It is a 
favourite Sunday resort of the work- 
ing classes of New York. Its popula- 
tion is largely composed of Germans. 

Long Branch, a summer water- 
ing place much frequented by the 
fashionable world, is on the New 
Jersey Coast, a few miles south of 
Sandy Hook, and 30 miles from New 
York. Steamers leave New York 
several times a day in summer, and 
connect at Sandy Hook with the rail- 
way to Long Branch . Railway trains 
from Jersey city direct many times a 
day. 



Route 2. 

NEW YORK TO MONTREAL 
AND QUEBEC via HUDSON 
RIVER AND SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 

The Hudson River. 

AVING finished his in- 
spection of the ci^, and 
having chosen the route 
by the Hudson River to 
Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal, it 
remains for the tourist to select the 
conveyance which is to carry him up 
the river named. If he is not pressed 
for time he should by all means choose 




the day boat, which leaves New York 
every morning in summer for Albany 
and stops at the intermediate places. 
From the steamers, which are very 
swift and most comfortable and ele- 
gant in all their appointments, he 
will be able to make himself fuUy 
acquainted with the scenery of this 
celebrated river. 

If pressed for time and unable to 
devote all the time necessary to reach 
Albany (154 miles), he should at 
least go as far as West Point (51 
miles) by steamer, visit the chief 
objects of interest there, and resume 
his journey northward by railway 
from Garrison's station, directly op- 
posite West Point. Many English 
tourists devote one day to the Hud- 
son, going as far as West Point by 
the day boat, lunching there and re- 
turning to New York by the return 
boat on the same afternoon. 

Travellers ascending the Hudson 
by rail, or at niffht, lose the pleasure 
of this delightful trip. "The noise 
and fatigue of a railway journey need 
not be mentioned to the traveller; 
while the partial views obtained of 
river and mountains from a night 
boat serve but to suggest the charms 
of nature which only a trip by day- 
light can fiilly reveal." 

It may be mentioned here as a fact 
of interest, that the greatest speed 
ever attained by a steamer was at- 
tained by the " Vibbard," one of the 
day boats, which ran from New York 
to Tarrytown — iJ? miles in one hour. 
The same boat once ran from West 
Point to Newburg, 10 miles in 20| 
minutes. 

The day boats leave the foot of 
Vestry-street, New York, at half-past 
eight every morning, and reach Al- 
bany at six P.M. 

As the steamer leaves New York 
and turns northward, Jersey City, 
and adjoining it above, Hoboken, are 
seen on the left ; on the right is New 
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York with its long lines of ware- 
houses and wharves. On the left, or 
West-bank, in the distance, the 
Palisades begin to assume a bold 
aspect. This is a vast trap -dyke, 
300 to 500 ft. high, which runs along 
the right bank from Hoboken to Haver- 
straw, with a lofty columnar front, 
and masses of fragments at its base. 

These grand precipices follow in 
unbroken line as far as that great 
bay of the river called the Tappan 
Zee, a distance of 20 miles. Tney 
do not wholly terminate, however, 
until we reach Haverstraw, 36 miles 
from New York, The rock is trap, 
columnar in formation, something 
after the fashion of the famous Giant^ 
Causeway and Fingal's Cave. " They 
lend great beauty to the picture as 
we stflurt upon our journey, and to all 
the pictures of the river, of which 
thev form a part." 

On the East-bank the first consi- 
derable place is Manhattanville, 
really a part of the city of New York, 
near which are seen a lar^e Lunatic 
Asylum, and on a height the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. Just beyond is 
Carmansville, with the New York 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
with a large dome. Farther north, 
on the same shore, is Fort Wash- 
ington, on a bold cliff. This was 
the citadel of the American fortified 
lines in 1776. It was captured by 
the British in that year, with its 
garrison of 2,500 men. Passing the 
mouth of Spuyten Dujrvil Creek we 
soon see (east^ the buildings of the 
Mount St. Vincent Convent. The 
castellated stone building was the 
residence for a time of Edwin Forrest, 
the actor. Yonkers, East-bank, 17 
miles, is an important town inhabited 
largely by New York business men. 
A naval battle was fought off this 
place in 1777, between the British 
mgates, " Rose " and Phcenix," and 
a flotilla of American gun boats. 



Passing Hastings (east) and Dobbs 
Ferry on the same side, we see on 
the West-bank Piermont, with the 
lon^ pier of the Erie Railway pro- 
jecting a mile into the river. 

Three miles from Piermont is the 
village of Tappan where Major An- 
dr6 was convicted as a British spy, 
and executed in 1780. We have now 
entered a lake-like widening of the 
river, called Tappan Zee (10 miles 
long and 2 to 5 miles wide). 
Near Irvington, (East bank,) are 
several fine mansions, amon^ which 
is " Sunnyside," the home of Wash- 
ington Irving. It was built in the 
seventeenth century by Wolfert Ac- 
ker, who inscribed over the door 
'^ Lust in Rust " (pleasure in quiet), 
whence the English settlers called 
it "Wolfert's Roost." The eastern 
front is covered with ivy, from a slip 
which Sir Walter Scott gave Irving 
at Abbotsford. Above " Sunnyside 
is the Paulding Manor, a costly build- 
ing of marble, in Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, and still farther north is 
Tarrytown (29 miles from New York), 
beautifully situated on a hillside. 
Near this village is a valley known 
as " Sleepy Hol&w," which has been 
immortahzed by Irving. 

A monument in the town marks 
the place where Andr^ was captured. 
" Benedict Arnold, a brave American 
general, had been court-martialled 
and reprimanded for certain derelic-, 
tions in his command of Philadelphia, 
and his proud spirit felt the sting of 
disgrace so keenly that he resolved 
to be revenged on his country. He 
opened a secret correspondence with 
the British, and offered to surrender 
West Point (to which he had been 
transferred). Major Andr6, Adju- 
tant-General of the British Army, 
went up to the Tappan Zee on the 
sloop-ot-war * Vulture,' and landed 
by night at Stony Point, where he 
arranged with Arnold for the sur- 
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render. But the * Vulture * was forced 
to retire, and Andr^, attempting to 
pass h^ land to New York, was 
nalted in the neutral ground bj a 
squad of irregular militia. He was 
searched, and the papers and plans 
of the surrender were found. Arnold 
escaped to the * Vulture,* and be- 
came a Brigadier- General in the 
British army, receiving also £6,000 ; 
but Andr6, being proven a spy, was 
executed, amid the sorrow of both 
armies. He has a monument in West- 
minster Abbey." 

Nyack is opposite Tarrytown. 
Farther north is Sing Sine (east), on 
a hillside, near the end of the Croton 
Aqueduct, which has a fine stone 
arch here. Near the river are the 
extensive buildings of the State 
Prison, in grounds covering 130 
acres. Opposite Sing Sing is Ver- 
dritege Hook, or Point-no-Point, on 
whose upper slope is Rockland Lake, 
from which New York gets 200,000 
tons of ice yearlv. Teller's (or Cro- 
ton) Point, witn its rich vineyards, 
is now approached, and the mouth of 
Croton Kiver is seen. Six miles up 
this river is a dam 240 ft. lone, 40 ft. 
high, and 70 ft. thick at the bottom, 
which forms a lake of 400 acres with 
40 ft. of water (500,000,000 gallons). 
From this point a closed aqueduct of 
stone and brick carries the water 
parallel with the Hudson for nearly 
40 miles to the great reservoirs in 
the Central Park, New York. The 
aqueduct discharges 60,000,000 gal- 
lons daily, with a down grade of 13^ 
inches to a mile, and the whole work 
cost 211)14,000,000. 

The Highlands are now seen in 
front as the steamer crosses Haver- 
straw Bay to the village of Haver- 
straw (west), with the old stone 
mansion on Treason Hill, where 
Arnold and Andr^ met. Three miles 
above (west) is the bold and pic- 
turesque promontoiy of Stony Point. 



Three miles from Stony Point 
(^west) is Caldwell's Landing, at the 
toot of the abrupt Dunderberg 
(Thunder Mountain), which was 
anciently believed to be the home of 
malicious imps who hurled fierce- 
tempests out of the river. Opposite 
Dunderberg is Peekskill (43 miles 
from New York). On the east shore 
opposite, and a little above the Don- 
derberg, is Anthony's Nose, over 
1.800 ft. high. In the " History of 
New York, Irving gives an amusing 
account of the origin of this name. 

On the west side of the river, 
nearly opposite to Anthony's Nose, 
may be seen the mouth of Mont- 
gomery Creek. On the rocky heights, 
above and below the creek, stood 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery, 
which were, in 1777, the principal 
defences of the Americans. 

In the heart of the Highland Pass, 
and just below West Point, on the 
west bank, is Cozzens' (opened in 
1849), a spacious and elegant sum- 
mer hotel, admirably kept, which 
comes charmingly into the pictures 
of the vicinity. It is accessible, as 
is West Pointj from the railway on 
the opposite side of the river, by a 
steam ferry from Garrison's Station 
(51 miles from New York), between 
Peekskill below and Cold Spring 
above. 

Constitution Island, with the rocky 
plateau of West Point, now bars our 
view of the upper portion of the High- 
land Passage. Rounding it, we com^ 
into that wonderful reacn of the river, 
flanked on the west side by Cro'nest 
and Butter Hill, or Storm Kin^, and 
on the east by the acclivities of 
Breakneck and Bull Hill, with the 
village of Cold Spring beneath. 
Constitution Island was fortified, to- 

f ether with West Point, in 1775-76. 
he remains of the magazines and 
other portions of the fort are still 
standing. 

c 
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A mile above Cozzens' Hotel we 
reach West Point, one of the great 
centres of attraction on the Hudson. 

West Point (51 mJles from New 
York). Hotels: The West Point, 
on the terrace, and Cozzens*, 1 mile 
below. 

West Point, as well on account of 
its famous military school and histo- 
rical associations, as for its varied and 
unique scenic attractions, is one of the 
most charming places on the Hudson. 
It iis best known as the site of the 
United States Military Academy, 
which was established nere in 1819. 
The buildings, which are very fine, 
are situated on an elevated plateau 
not visible from the river. 

This plateau is occupied by the 
various barracks, schools^ arsenals, 
&c., connected with the mstitution. 
These are so arranged as to leave a 
broad parade open for military evolur 
tions, parades, &c. 

The average number of cadets is 
about 250. Candidates for admission 
are nominated by members of Con- 
gress and by the President, a certain 
number being fixed for each congres- 
sional district. These candidates re- 
port for examination in June of each 
year, and if they are mentally and 
physically (qualified, are admitted as 
cadets, which is, in military rank, a 
grade below second lieutenant. The 
course of instruction is very thorough 
and complete, especially in mathe- 
matics: military tactics and opera- 
tions bearing an important place. 
The best time to visit West Point is 
during the months of July and 
August, when the cadets go into 
camp, and lead the life of soldiers 
in the field. 

** But the glory of the Hudson is 
at West Point itself There is some- 
thing to be said of it independently 
of its scenery. It is the Sandhurst 
of the States. Here is their Military 



School, and the tuition is, I should 
judge, of a hi^h order. It is one of 
the peculiarities of West Point that 
everything there is in good taste. 
The Point itself consists of a bluff of 
land so formed that the River Hud- 
son is forced to run round three sides 
of it. It is consequently a peninsula, 
and as the surrounding country is 
mountainous on both sides of the 
river, it may be imagined that the 
site is good. The views both up and 
down the river are lovely, and the 
mountains behind break themselves 
so as to make the landscape perfect. 
But this is not all. At West Point 
there is much of buildings, much of 
military arrangement in the way of 
cannons, forts, and artillery yards. 
All these things are so contrived as 
to group themselves well into pic- 
tures. There is no picture of archi- 
tectural grandeur; but everythine 
stands well and where it should 
stand, and the eye is not hurt at any 
spot. I regard West Point as a de- 
lightful place." — Anthonji TroUope. 

Opposite West Point is Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, under whose shadow is 
the Robinson House, Arnold's head- 
quarters, and the Beverley Dock, 
whence ne escaped to the "Vulture." 
Passing Constitution Island, on the 
east is seen Cold Spring, a pretty vil- 
lage, near which is " Undercliff," the 
former home of the poet Morris. 
Mount Taurus looms up on the right. 
On the west bank, just above West 
Point, is Cro'-Nest (1,418 ft. high), 
which is separated from Boterberg 
oy the picturesque Vale of Tempe. 
Boterberg' (otherwise called Butter 
Hill and Storm King) is a bold and 
imposing mountain, 1,529 ft. high, 
at whose northern slope is the village 
of Cornwall. 

Newburo( Orange Hotel), 60 miles 
from New York, is a busy city 
of 15,500 inhabitants, built on the 
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steep elope of ■ Vigb hill, and show- 
ing finely from the river. The citj 
has some manufiictories, and & con- 
siderable trade, immense qusntities 
of cosl being brought here from Pe 
STlvamaand shipped '" "" ^ 



esrl; provincial governor. We now 
pass (west bank) Ron dout (90 miles 
from New York), an important coal 
depot, and, on the east bank, Rhine- 
BECE Landino, then ^ugcrliu (west 
aU parts of bank), and Tiaili (east bank). We 
DOW bsTe fine Tiewa of the CatakiU 
( Ksatskill) Mounutna, i 






I Hou. 



and Marlborougb, on the west bank. 




we reach, on the west bank, Podoh- 
lEEPaii, 75 miles from New York, 
(Gregaru /fouw) papulation 17,500, 
a beautiful town, and the seat of 
Vatsar Femalt Colltgt, one of the 
best schools in the country, richlj en- 
dowed by Matthew Vaasar, s wealthy 
brewer of the town. 

Fire milea forther on, oii the east 
bank, is Hvde Park, named after Sir 
Edmund Hyde (Lord Combury), as 



lected with the village by a 
long causeway. Here passengers for 
the Mountain House leave Ihe 
ateamer. (Holeli: Fmpttt Park 
Haute, Irving Home.) 

Passing Mount Merino, 4 milea 
above CatskjU, ve next reach (on the 
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east bank) Hudson (Hotelt : Hudson 
Houte, North Hotue)f a town of 
12,300 inhabitants, the head of ship 
navigation on the Hudson. Directly 
opposite is Athens, a station on a 
Intinch of the New York Central 
Railway. There is now very little of 
interest until we reach the end of 
our river journey, Albany, 144 
miles from &ew York, {Hotels: see 
** Hotel Appendix '*), population 
70,000. This is the capital of the 
State of New York. Here the 
ereat Erie canal loins the Hudson. 
Vast quantities of western produce 
are brought here by the canals and 
railways, and its manufactures are 
extensive. Its principal buildings 
are the State House and City HaU. 
The State Library contains 65,000 
volumes. The well endowed Dudley 
Observatory is here. A railway bridge 
constructed at a cost of $1,150,000 
connects the ci^ with the opposite 
bank of the Hudson. 

Passengers preferring the railway, which 
follows the'£a8t Bank of the Hudson River, 
will see less of the scenery of the river, 
bat will save several hoars as the train 
rans from New York to Albany in foar-and- 
»-half to five hoars. Best views on the left. 

Continuine our journey northward 
we leave Albany, and passing the 
rural cemetery reach West Troy, 
where is situated a large National 
Arsenal. Across the Hudson is the 
city of Troy, {Hotels: American, 
Mansion House,) population 48,000. 
It is an important manufacturing 
town. It is well-built and welC 
paved, and has some fine buildings. 
The next place of importance is Uie 
manufacturing town of Cohoes, at 
the Falls of the Mohawk ; crossing 
that river and passing Ballston, whose 
mineral waters formerly attracted 
great numbers of visitors, we reach 
Saratoga Springs, 176 miles from 
New York (Hotels: see "Hotel 



Appendix "), resident population^ 
8,500. This is j>erhaps the most 
firequented watering-place on the 
continent. Its hotel system is un- 
rivalled in any country, being equal 
to the accommodation of 18,000 
visitors, which number frequently 
visit Saratoga in July and August. 
Broadway is the main street, and 
extends for several miles, with the 
chief hotels near its centre, and a 
succession of villas beyona. Cir- 
cular-street and Lake-avenue are 
also famed for their elegant summer 
residences, while large medical es- 
tablishments and boarding-houses are 
found on the quieter side streets. 
" The village is at its briehtest in 
August, when it is throngea by visi- 
tors from all parts of the Republic 
and from Europe, while over 3,000 
private carriages, together with the 
cavalcades from the public livery- 
stables, join in the parade of fashion 
on Broadway and the Boulevard." 

Congress Park is a pleasant pro- 
menade, and consists of a low ndge 
sweeping around the Congress and 
Columbian Springs. It is opposite 
the chief hotels, and is well laid out 
in paths, and adorned with many of 
the great elms which are the only na- 
tural beauties to be found in Saratoga. 
North of the Park is the Indian Camp, 
where a band of French half-breeds 
and Indians encamp during the sum- 
mer, carrying on a lucrative trade in 
bead-work, baskets, mocassins, and 
other small- wares. 

The Congress is the most celebrated 
of the many springs, its waters being 
sold throughout America and Europe. 
Besides this are the Columbian, hm- 
pire, Star, Seltzer, Excelsior, and many 
others. Saratoga Lake is 4 miles 
from the village by a favourite drite 
called the Boulevard. Its scenery is 
not remarkable. 

Leaving Saratoga our route passes 
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Fort Edward (199 miles from New 
York) on the Hudson, and a town of 
considerable business. [Tourists may 
visit the beautiful Lake George, one 
of the most attractive of the smaller 
American lakes, by taking the route 
from Saratoga to Glens Falls, and 
thence to CaUtwell on the lake. This 
route will require but a few hours 
more time than that vid Fort Edward. 
Coaches leave the railway station 
at Glens Falls twice a day for Lake 
George, nine miles distant. Alighting 
at the Fort William Henry Hotel, 
one of the largest summer hotels 
in America (dear), the tourist may 
enjoy for a time the unrivalled sce- 
nery of that region, and ascending 
the lake may join the Lake Cham- 
plain route to Montreal at Ticonde- 
roga). In 1755, in pursuance of the 
plan of military operations against 
Canada, a fort was erected here, called 
Fort Edward in honour of Edward, 
Duke of York, the brother of George 
III. of England.] 

Passing Fort Ann (211 miles) we 
reach (223 miles from New York) 
Whitehall, at the head of Lake 
Champlain. The route now follows 
the shore of Lake Champlain (see 
Route 3) to Burlington and Rouses 
Point, thence to Montreal. [Another 
route to Montreal is that by the New 
York Central, as above, to Troy, 
thence to Rutland, St. Albans, and 
Montreal. Rutland, Vermont. 
(Hotels: see " Hotel Appendix.") 
This town has a large trade in the 
fine white marble which is found 
in large quantities in the vicinity. 
It is the junction of three rail- 
ways. The peaks of the Green 
Mountains add greatly to the beauty- 
of the scenery ot the neighbourhood. 
The distance from Rutland to Mon- 
treal is 151 miles. Passing Bran- 
don (260 miles), Salisbury, Middle- 
bury (276 miles), seat of a college, 



Brooksville, Vrroennes (289 miles), 
and other stations of no importance, 
we reach Burlington (318 miles 
from New York : Hotels ; see " Hotel 
Appendix"), population, 16,000. The 
town is beautifully situated on Lake 
Champlain. It is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and is a place 
of considerable trade. 

The next town of importance is St. 
Alb an 's (351 miles) (Hotels: see 
" Hotel Appendix "), population. 
6,000. A beautiful town situated 
on a plateau 3 miles from Lake 
Champlain. The railway has ex- 
tensive machine shops here. The 
scenery in the neighbourhood, in- 
cluding views over the lake and 
mountains, is very fine. We now 
pass High^ate Springs, 3 miles be- 
yond which we leave the United 
States and enter Canada. Alter 
passing St. Armand, Moores, and 
several other stations of little note, 
we reach (374 miles from New York, 
and 27 from Montreal,) St. John's, 
a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, on 
the River Richelieu. Here the Grand 
'i'runk Railway commences. We pass 
along its line through the fertile 
plains of La Prairie to St. Lambert, 
opposite Montreal, at the eastern end 
of the famous Victoria Bridge Crossing 
the bridge we soon reach the station 
at Montreal (Hotels: see "Hotel 
Appendix "), population, 120,000.] 

The metropolis of the Dominion of 
Canada is one of the most beautiful 
cities in America. It is situated on 
an island, at the confluence of the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, con- 
taining 197 square miles, and which, 
from its fertility, has been called the 
garden of Canada. The St. Lawrence 
IS 1^ miles wide opposite the city, 
and the whole river front is lined with 
massive vralls, quays, and terraces of 
gray limestone, unequalled elsewhere 
except at Liverpool and Paris. Ilie 
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commercial buildings in the city are 
generally of stone, m plain and sub- 
stantial architecture, while the num- 
ber of fine public buildings is very 
large. Three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are Catholics, most of whom are 
French, while the neighbouring vil- 
lages are almost entirely inhabited bj 
Frenchmen. Although Montreal is 
800 miles from the sea, it is the port 
which receives the greater part otthe 
importations to Canada, while its 
manufacturing interests are of great 
extent and importance. 

The city is principally built on the 
level ground between Mount Royal 
and the river, along which it extends 
nelurly three miles. On the high 
ground near Mount Royal are many 
private residences, and a &,shionable 
drive extends around the mountain. 
bordered by gardens and ornamental 
enclosures, and affordii^ fine views 
in all directions. mkny of the 
buildings are fine, especially the new 
church of the Jesuits. The Cathedral 
of Notre Dame is of great size, and 
well worth visiting. The view from 
one of the towers, in which han^s 
" Gros Bourdon," the great bell, is 
very extensive and interesting. Ad- 
mission may be gained to the cathe- 
dral and tower at almost all hours. 
At certain times, interesting services 
are held in the cathedral, at which 
tbe nuns of the seminary of St. Sul- 
piee assist. The music at these ser- 
vices is very fine. Many other fine 
buildings, public and private, may 
be seen, especially in Great St. James 
and Notre Dame streets, the two finest 
business streets in the city. The 
stranger will take pleasure in visiting 
such places of interest as the Christ 
Church Cathedral, the best representa- 
tive of English Gothic arcnitecture 
in America. It is built of Caen and 
Montreal stone, is cruciform, and a 
stone spire 224 ft. high springs from 



the centre of th^-eross. The choir has 
a fine window and some carved stalls, 
and is laid with encaustic tiles, while 
the pointed roof of the nave (67 ft. 
high ) is sustained by columns whose 
capitals are carved to represent Cana- 
dian plants. Near the cathedral is a 
quaint octagonal chapter-house, used 
also for the diocesan library, and the 
house of the Lord Bishop (and Me- 
tropolitan of Canada) is in the same 
vicmity. 

Other interestin|2^ buildings and 
places are the Jesuit College, McGill 
College, Viger Square, The Post 
Office, New Court House^ Bank of 
Montreal, Bank of British North 
America, Molsom's Bank, Merchants' 
Bank, Bonsecours' Market (the finest 
market on the Continent), Hotel 
Dieu Hospital. Mount Royal Ceme- 
tery, Place D*Armes, Champ de Mars, 
Bon Pasteur Nunnery, and many 
others. The Victoria Bridge over 
the St. lAwrence is a splendid piece 
of engineering skill, and should be 
visited. It is the longest bridge in 
the world, being nearly lA miles in 
length, and is built entirely of iron, 
over 8,000 tons of which were used 
in its construction. The trip to 
Lachine Rapids is one of the most 
interesting excursions from the city. 

The Lachine Rapids may be visited 
by taking the 7 a.m. tram from the 
Bona venture station to Lachine, 
where a steamer awaits the train 
— the tourist returns through the 
Rapids, reaching Montreal at 9 a.m. 
This trip is fufi of pleasant excite- 
ment, and has a spice of danger 
about it, especially pleasing to the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament. It is in 
the highest degree creditable to all 
connected with this branch of Cana- 
dian river navigation, that no acci- 
dent of any consequence has ever hap- 
pened, nor has a single life been lost 
in this beautiful but dangerous spot. 
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'* And we have passed the terrible Lachine, 
Have felt a fearless tremonr through the 
soul. 
As the huge waves npreared their crests of 
green. 
Holding oar feathery bark in their con- 
trol. 
As a strong eagle holds ^n oriole." 

There are pleasant excursions from 
Montreal to Monkland and the Isle 
Jesus; to Hochelaga, the vast Con- 
vent of the Holy Name of Marjr, and 
Longue Pointe ; to the Tanneries, 
Cote St. Paul, and Lachine, by car- 
riage; but the two favom'ite trips 
are to the mountain and to the rapids. 

The railroad connections of Mon- 
treal are as follows : — Montreal and 
Plattsburg, Pointe Levi (Quebec) 
and Montreal, Montreal to Portland 
(Me.), Montreal and Champlain, 
Montreal and Toronto. All these 
roads are branches of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada. Besides 
the railroad connections, steamboats 
run to various points up and down 
the St. Lawrence, among which are 
the Thousand Islands. Quebec and 
the Saguenay River may be men- 
tioned as especially worthy of a visit. 
Six lines of ocean steamers connect 
Montreal with European and other 
ports, and vessels of 3,500 tons navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence to this point. 



Montreal to Quebec. 

Distance 160 Miles. 

The large and elegant steamers of 
the Richelieu Company leave Mon- 
treal for Quebec every evening at 7 
o'clock, from the foot of Jacques 
Cartier-street, and reach their desti- 
nation early next morning. Fare, 
with state-room and meals, $3. 
The journey between the two cities 



may be made by railway in 8 to 9 
hours. 

It would be useless to describe 
this route as objects of interest, if 
any existed, would not be visible. 
The tourist, however, would do well 
to arrange with the stewards of the 
steamer to be called an hour before 
reaching Quebec^ as the view of the 
city from the river is exceedingly 
fine and should not be lost. 

Quebec (Hotels : see " Hotel Ap- 
pendix"), population, 65,000. (Om- 
nibuses from the hotels meet the 
steamers and trains. ) 

Public Carriages. — The street cab is 
called a calache, an ungainly vehicle on two 
wheels, the driver sitting on a narrow ledge 
in front. Ordinary carriages may be had 
at the hotels, and are preferable for ex 
cnrsions. Street cars in the lower town 
only. 

The city of Quebec is situated on 
the left or north-west bank of the St. 
Lawrence, at the point where it is in- 
tersected by the St. Charles, about .350 
miles from the mouth of the former. 
It occupies the extremity of a ridge, 
terminating in the angle formed by 
the junction of the two rivers, in the 
point called Cape Diamond, rising to 
the height of nearlv 340 ft. above the 
St. Lawrence. The cape is sur- 
mounted by the citadel; and the 
town extends from it, principally in 
a north-east direction, down to the 
water's edge. It is divided, from 
the diflference of elevation, into the 
Upper and Lower towns. The old 
town, which lies wholly without the 
walls, partly at the foot of Cape 
Diamond and round to the St. Charles^ 
has narrow and dirty, and, in parts, 
steep streets. The ascent from the 
Lower to the Upper town, which 
crosses the line of the fortifications, 
is by a winding street and by flights 
of steps. The streets in the latter, 
though rather narrow, are generally 
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clean, and tolerably well paved, or 
macadamized. ' ^ ' 

The favourite promenade of the 
citizens is the Durham-ierraee, It 
stands on the buttresses and platform 
formerly occupied by the Chateau of 
St. Louis, which was built by 
Champlain in 1630. The old chateau 
was a massive stone structure, SOO 
ft. long, used for a fortress, prison, 
and governor's palace, and it stood 
until 1834, when it was ruined by 
fire. The terrace is SOO ft. above the 
river, and commands a view of sur- 
passing beauty. Immediately below 
are thestreets of the Lower Town, with 
its wharves projecting into the stream. 
On one side are the lofty, fortified 
blufifs of Point Levi, and on the other 
the St. Charles River winds away up 
its peaceful valley. The white houses 
of Beauport stretch off to the vicinity 
of the Montmorenci Falls, while be- 
yond are seen the farms of L'Ange 
Grardien, extending towards the 
heights of St. Fereol. Vessels of all 
classes and sizes are anchored in the 
broad basin and the river, and the 
Isle of Orleans is in mid -stream 
below. Beyond are the bold peaks 
of the Laurentian Range, with Cap 
Tourmente towering over the river in 
the distance. The terrace presents a 
pleasant scene in the late afternoon 
or on pleasant Sundays. At its upper 
end is a plain stone structure called 
the Old Chateau, which was built 
about 1780 for the British governors. 

The notable public buildings of the 
city are the following : — ^The Roman 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, on the Market-square, which 
was built in 1666, destroved by 
cannonadine from Wolfe's batteries 
in 1759, and rebuilt soon after. Its 
exterior is quaint^ irregular, and 
homely, but the mterior is more 
pleasing, and accommodates 4,000 
persons. The Hi^h Altar is well 
adorned, and the oioir of boys from 



the Seminanr is much esteemed. The 
most notable pictures are : — " The 
Crucifixion " ( the Christ of the Ca- 
thedral, the finest painting in Canada), 
by Van Dyck, on the first pillar left 
of the altar ; " The Ecstasy of St. 
Paul," Carlo Maratti ; "The Annun- 
ciation," Restout; "The Baptism of 
Christ," Hall6; "The Pentecost," 
Vignon ; " Miracles of Ste. Anne," 
Plunondon ; " Angels Waiting on 
Christ," Restout (in the choir) ; 
"The Nativity," copy from Annibue 
Caracci ; " Holy Familv," Blanchard. 
The remains of Champuun, the heroic 
explorer and founder and first Gover- 
nor of Quebec, are in the Cathedral. 
Alongside of the cathedral are the 
extensive buildings of the Seminary, 
which was founded in 1663 by Francois 
de Montmorenci Lav^, Bishop of 
Quebec from 1658 to 1688. This 
institution is divided into Le Grand 
Seminaire and Le Petit Seminaire; 
the first being a school of theology, 
and the second being devoted to 
literature and science (for boys). 
There are about 400 stuaents, who 
may be distinguished in the streets 
by their uniform. 

The Seminary Chapel has some 
fine paintings (beginmng at the right 
of the entrance ) : " The Saviour and 
the Samaritan Woman," La Grenee ; 
" The Virgin attended by Angels," 
Dieu; "The Crucifixion," Monet; 
" The Hermits of the Thebaid," Guil- 
lot; "The Vision of St. Jerome," 
D'HuUin; " The Ascension "Phillipe 
de Champagne ; " The Burial of 
Christ," Hutin; "The FHght into 
Egypt" (over the altar), Vanloo; 
above which is a picture of angels, 
Lebrun; "The Trance of St. An- 
thony," Parrocel d' A vignon ; " The 
Day of Pentecost, "Philhpe de Cham- 
pagne ; "St. Peter freed from Prison," 
JDe la Fosse; "The Baptism of 
Christ" U&IU; "St. Jerome Writ- 
ing," J. B. Champagne ; " Adoration 
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of the Magi," Bonnieu. The chapel 
on the right of the chief altar contains 
the relics of St. Clement ; that on the 
left the relics of St. Modestus. 

Adjoining the Seminary is the 
Laval University, whose main huild- 
ing is 305 ft. long and 5 stories high, 
and cost $240,000 dollars. The mu- 
seum of Huron antiquities, the col- 
lection of Canadian hurds, the library 
of nearly 50,000 volumes, the fine 
scientific instruments, the great hall 
of convocation, and the promenade 
on the roof are all worthy of a visit. 

On the west side of the Market- 
square is the pile of buildings which 
were partly erected in 1646 for the 
Jesuits' College. The college was 
suspended in 1759, and in 1809 the 
property reverted to the Crown, on 
the death of the last of the Jesuit 
Fathers. The buildings have since 
been used for barracks. 

The Anglican Cathedral is a large, 
plain building of stone, which has a 
superb communion set ^presented by 
George HI.), and witnin which is 
the tomb of Charles, Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lennox, and Daubigny, who 
died while Governor-General of Ca- 
nada (1819). The monument of 
Jacob Mountain, D. D., first Angli- 
can bishop, is in the chancel. 

The Citadel, a massive defence 
crowning the summit of Cape Dia- 
mond, covers about 40 acres with its 
numerous buildings. Its impreg- 
nable position makes it perhaps the 
strongest fortress on this continent; 
and tne name of the "Gibraltar of 
America " has been often ^iven to it. 
The access to the citadel is from the 
Upper Town, the walls of which are 
entered by five gates. Near the 
Palace Gate is the hospital and a 
large guard-house. By St. Louis 
Gate, on the south-west, the tourist 
will reach the memorable Plains oi 
Abraham, the scene of Wolfe's vic- 
tory and death, in the year 1759. 



The Prescott Gate is the only entrance 
on the St. Lawrence side of the 
fortress. 

The view from the Citadel is re- 
markably fine, taking in, as it does, 
the opposite banks of the great river 
througn many picturesque miles up 
and down. The promenade here, on 
the ramparts above the esplanade, is 
charming. In the public garden, on 
Des Carrieres-street, there is an 
obelisk to the memory of Wolfe and 
Montcalm. At the foot of the citadel 
stands a tower, over which now floats 
the British flag, on the spot where 
Montgomerv and his soldiers all fell, 
swept by the grape-shot of a single 
gun manned by a Canadian artillerist. 

The majority of the population be- 
ing of French extraction, the French 
language, — which is still spoken in 
some of the best circles with ^eat 
propriety, — and the Roman Catholic 
religion, predominate. Society is 
here more polished and refined than 
in any other town of British Ame- 
rica ; and the higher provincial gentry 
of French descent are distinguished 
by the courteousness and urbanity of 
their manner. 

Vessels of the very largest burden 
arrive at Quebec. Its narbour or 
basin, between the city and the island 
of New Orleans, is of great extent, 
having, in general, about 28 fathoms 
water, the tide rising from 16 to 18 
ft. at neaps, and from 25 to 30 ft. at 
springs. Ships lie alongside the 
wharfs along the St. Lawrence. 
There are extensive flats between the 
lower town and the St. Charles, 
where, if it were deemed of import- 
ance, wet docks might be easily con- 
structed. 

Quebec was taken from the French 
in 1759. A British army, under 
General Wolfe, having efifected a 
landing near the city, attacked and 
defeated the French army, under 
Montcalm, on the heights of Abra- 
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ham, to the west of the town. Wolfe 
fell in the moment of victory ; and 
Montcalm, who was also mortally 
wounded in the action, expired soon 
after. 

The French, panic-struck hy the 
loss of the battle and the death of 
their commander-in-chief, surrendered 
the city before even a single battery 
had been opened against it. 

"Quebec is a very picturesque 
town, — from its natural advantages 
almost as much so as any town I know. 
Edinburgh, perhaps, and Innspruck 
may beat it. But Quebec has very little 
to recommend it beyond the beauty 
of its situation. Its public buila- 
ings and works of art do not deserve a 
long narrative. It stands at the con- 
fluence of the St. Lawrence and St. 
Charles rivers; the best part of the 
town is built high upon the rock, — 
the rock which tonus the celebrated 
plains of Abram ; and the view from 
thence down to llie mountains which 
shut in the St. LAwrence is magnifi- 
cent. The best point of view is, I 
think, from the esplanade, which is 
distant some five mmutes' walk from 
the hotels. When that has been seen 
by the light of the setting sun, and 
seen again, if possible, by moonlight, 
the most considerable lion of Quebec 
may be regarded as * done,* and mav 
be ticked off from the list." — TroU 
lope. 

Environs of Quebec. — About 9 
miles from Quebec, by the Little 
River Road, is the Indian village of 
Lorette, It is an ancient village of 
the Hurons, and the present inha- 
bitants are a quiet and religious peo- 
ple in whom tne Indian blood predo- 
minates, though it is never unmixed. 
The men hunt and fish, the women 
make bead-work and mocassins, and 
the boys earn pennies by dexterous 
archery. The Lorette Falls, near the 
village, are very pretty, and a few 
miles farther inland are the Lakes of 



Beauport and St. Charles. The lat- 
ter is 4 miles long, and is famed for 
its red trout ana for its remarkable 
echoes. 

The Falls op Montmorenci are 
about 8 miles from the city, by a road 
which crosses the St. Charles River, 
and traverses the long village of 
Beauport, with its church and road- 
side crosses. The falls are 250 ft. 
high and 50 ft. wide, — a solid and 
compact mass of water incessantly 
plunging over a precipice, with clouas 
of mist. The Montmorenci flows into 
the St. Lawrence a short distance 
below. Near the falls is Haldimand 
House, formerly occupied by the 
Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria's fa- 
ther ; and on the cliffs by the river 
are seen the towers of a suspension 
bridge, which fell soon after its erec- 
tion. A small fee (35 cents) is 
charged for entering the fields to view 
the Falls, and the tourist must be 
careful, not onlv to visit the pavilion 
near the Falls (which commands also 
a charming view of Quebec), but to 
insist on being conducted to a position 
low down on the shore, from which 
the' Falls may best be seen. About 
1^ miles above the Falls are the Na- 
tural StepSy where the river has cut 
the ledges into a similitude to steps, 
meanwnile contracting its channel. 
The views on the road back to Quebec 
are veir beautiful. At the foot of 
these falls an immense ice-cone ( some- 
times 200 ft. high) is formed every 
winter, and here the favourite sport 
of tobogginning is carried on. 

Trip to the River Saguenay, — 
Steamers run twice a week from 
Quebec to Ha Ha Bay, on the Sague- 
nay, 142 miles. The first night is 
passed at Riviere du Loup, passen- 
gers remaining on board. Early on 
the following morning the steamer 
crosses the river to Tadousac, where 
there is a summer hotel. Entering 
the Saguenay with lofty palisades on 
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around the base of Cape Trini^. 
This is jet loftier than the sister cli^ 
but it slopes gently backward from the 
BtTenm, and from foot to crest it ia 
heaviljr clothed with a forest of pines. 
The woods that hitliertn hsTe shsgged 
the hills with s stunted and meagre 




till it wins the cloud^eapt summit, 
when the measureless mass seems to 
swing Bud away overhead, and the 
nerves tremble with the same terror 
that besets him who looks downward 
ii-om the verge of a loftj precipice. 
It is wholly grim and stem ; no touch 
of beauty refievea the austere majesty 
of that presence. At the loot of Cape 
Eternity the water is of unknown 
depth, and it spreads, a black expause, 
in the rounding hollow of shores of 



gTowth,showingIong stretches scarred ' 
by Gre, now assume a stately size, 
and assemble themselves compactly 
upon the side of the mountain, setting 
their serried stems one rank above 
another, till the summit is crowned 
with the mass of their dark green 
plumes, dense aud soft and beautiful ; 
BO that the spirit, perturbed by the 
spectacle of the other cliff, is calmed 
and sssaaged by the serene grandeur 
of this." 
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Statue Point and Lea Tableaux are 
next passed, and then Ha Ha Bay is 
reached, with its two small Tillages, 
10 to 13 miles above which is CAtcou- 
timi. at the head of ship navigation. 
Eighty miles farther north, in the bo- 
som of a vast and desolate wilderness, 
is the reservoir of the Saguenay, the 
great Lake of St. John. 




Route 3. 

NEW YORK TO MONTREAL 
BY LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

HE tourist, desiring to traverse 
the lake from its southern to 
its northern end, will take the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Rail- 
way from Saratoffa Springs to 
TicoNOEBOGA, where he will find one of 
the Champlain Transportation Company's 
steamboats awaiting tne arrival of tne re- 
gular trains. These boats are constructed 
with especial reference to the navigation 
of the lake. The raiitoay alon^ the west 
bank of the lake was completed m 1870. 

Lake Champlain is 150 miles long, 
and varies in width from a few hun- 
dred vards to 15 miles. Its waters 
are clear, deep, and cold, and it is 
well stocked with fish of various 
kinds, afibrding excellent sport for 
the angler. In the spring and fall 
thousands of wild ducks make this 
their feeding-ground, and the wild 
lands west of the lake abound with 
all kinds of game. 

TicoNDEROGA {F(nrt TicoTideroga 
Hotel), At this point passengers 
for Lake George leave. The ruins 
of the old fort crown the hill near the 
landing. The fort was constructed in 
1755 hj the Marquis of Montcalm. 
In 1753 it was attacked by Aber- 
crombie with 17,000 British troops. 



He was repulsed with heavy loss, and 
Lord Howe, his second in conmiand, 
killed. In 1759 General Amherst took 
it from the French. It was held by 
the English until 1775, when it was 
surprised and taken by eighty-five 
" Green Mountain Boys," under the 
Americans, Ethan Allen and Benedict 
Arnold. It was afterwards recap- 
tured by the English, and finally £el\ 
into the hands of the Americans at 
the close of the war. 

Passing through the railway bridge 
th^ steamer now reaches (35 miles) 
Crown Point, a starting-place for 
hunters and tourists going to the fa- 
mous Adirondack region, now among 
the finest hunting ana fishing grounds 
in America. 

Between this and Port Henry we 
pass Crown Point, with a light-house 
and the ruins of Fort Frederick, built 
by the French in 1731, and captured 
bv Ethan Allen, at the same tmie as 
Port Triconderoga. Port Henry 
(42 miles) is a pretty town with ex- 
tensive iron works. After leaving 
this place we have fine views of the 
Adirondacks on the west, and the 
Green Mountains on the east. We 
now pass Westport and Essex, and 
reach (85 miles) B Arlington, al- 
ready described in this route. Port 
Kent (90 miles) is the next landing. 
It is the terminus of a stage route to 
liie Adirondacks. Plattsburoh, ( Ho- 
tel: ^Cumberland) is next reached. 
Rouses Point, at the foot of the lake, 
is soon reached. Here passengers dis- 
embark and take one of the two daily 
trains to Montreal. {Distance, 50 
miles ; time, 2^ hours.) 

From Plattsburgh, or from Port 
Kent, the interestmg region of the 
Adirondacks maybe reacned. Mar- 
tin's Hotel, on the Lower Saranae 
Lake, the best point fit)m which to 
make excursions in the Wilderness, 
mav be reached from Plattsburg by 
rail to Point of Rocks, 20 miles, and 
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thence by stage, 43 miles. Stages 
leave Port Kent also for Martins/by 
way of the A usable Chasm. The 
distance from Port Kent to Martin's 
is 5'i miles, and the route is through 
the famous Wilmington Pass. At the 
Ausable Chasm, 3 miles from Port 
Kent, is the elegant Lake View 
House, a most comfortable place of 
sojourn for those visiting the won- 
derful chasm. To seekers after health 
or pleasure there is no more delight- 
ful region than the Adirondacks. 
"Martin's" hotel furnishes every 
requisite for summer visitors, at rea- 
sonable prices. 




Route 4. 

NEW YORK TO BOSTON AND 
PORTLAND. 

^£RE are two roates by rail- 
way from New York to Boston, 
and three by steamer. The 
most expeditions is that vid 
New Haven, Hartford, and 
Springfield ; time, eight hours by ei^iress 
train ; distance, 236 miles ; fare; $6 ; seat 
in drawing room oar $1. The other route 
is the same as for as New Haven, where 
the train takes the " Shore Line " by way 
of New London and Providence. The time 
by the latter route is only a few minutes 
l<Higer thflui by the other, fore the same, 
^6. (Two express trains daily by each 
route.) There are three routes by steamer : 
1, diat rid Stonington, the steamers- of 
which convey passengers from New York 
to Stonington, Connecticut, whence they 
flo by railway to Boston — 2, that vid New 
London, Connecticut, at which place the 
railway conveys passengers, vid Worcester, 
to Boston— 8, that vid Newport, and thence 
by railway to Boston. Tourists should by 



all means go by steamer in wai^n weather. 
The scenery for some distance after leaving 
New York is very fine, and the steamers 
from their enormous sixe and magnificent 
decorations are well worthy the careful in- 
spection of strangers. No steamers of equal 
■use, magnificence, and speed exist in any 
other country. The steamers leave their 
respective wharves on the North River at 

5 P.M. in summer, and passengers reach 
Boston at an early hour next morning — 5 to 

6 o'clock. 



1. By Railway vid New Hhven and 
Springfield, 

Two ex{)res8 trains leave the New 
York Station at Forty-second street 
and the Fourth Avenue^ daily. 

After leaving the limits of the city, 
more than 15 miles from the station, 
we pass several rural stations before 
reacning Stamford j Connecticut (37 
miles), a pretty village^ and popular 
resort in summer. ( views of Long 
Island Sound to the right.) At Nor- 
WALK (45 miles) an extensive busi- 
ness is done in planting oysters, 500 
men being thus employed. Bridge- 
port (60 miles) is an important ma- 
nufacturing town ; great numbers of 
sewing machines are made here. It 
is the summer residence of P. T. 
Bamum, the great showman. The 
next stppping-place is New Havew, 
76 miles; population, 51,000 (Ho- 
tels: see "Hotel Appendix"). 
The railway station and the railway 
on both sides are below the level of 
the town, and little can be seen of it. 
It is one of the most attractive cities 
in New Eneland. It is regularly laid 
out in wide avenues and squares, 
beautifully shaded with elms, from 
which it has received the name of the 
" Elm City." These trees impart to 
the city a charmingly rural aspect. 
Over many of the streets their 
branches have united into natural 
arches, affording vistas of singular 
beauty. 
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The glory of New Haven consists 
in its numerous and excellent educa- 
tional institutions, first among which 
is Yale College, Though younger 
than Harvard, and not as richly en- 
dowed, yet in the thoroughness and 
breadth of its classical and scientific 
culture it is held in the hijphest es- 
timation. The School of Fine Arts, 
fini the Sheffield Scientific School are 
attached to the college, and are justly 
celebrated. The manufactures of the 
city are extensive. Its environs are 
particularly attractive. 

Passing through a country with- 
out special attractions, and passing 
several unimportant stations, we 
reach (112 miles) Hartford {Ho- 
tels : Allien Housey Trumbull) y popu- 
lation, 38,500. 

This city is one of the capitals of 
Connecticut, New Haven being the 
other. It is situated on the Con- 
necticut River, and is handsomely 
laid out, and has many fine buildings. 
Many of the oldest and most success- 
ful insurance companies in the United 
States are located here. Here also is 
Colt's famous pistol factory, the 
largest in the world. The next town of 
importance is Sprinqfield, Massachu- 
setts, 136 miles {Hotels: see "Hotel 
Appendix"), population, 27,500. A 
beautii'ul town on the Connecticut 
River, well laid out with many fine 
buildings. The U. S. Arsenal is the 
most extensive in America. The 
armoury furnishes employment for 
over 2,500 men. Passing Palmer^ and 
several other unimportant stations, 
we reach Worcester. 192 miles 
{Hotels: see "Hotel Appendix"), 
population, 50,000. This is a fine 
town, with many elegant public 
and private buildm^s. The State 
Lunatic Asylum is nere. There are 
in and near the city large manu- 
factories of iron and steel wire, 
cotton and woollen goods, boots and 
shoes, &c. More than twenty small 



stations are passed before we reach 
BOSTON {HoteU: see " Hotel Ap- 
PENDix"),population in 1870,250,526. 



Cab Fares. 

For one person, not more than ten squares, 
50 cents ; each additional passenger, 50 cents. 

From one railroad depdt to another, each 
passenger, 50 cents. 

For one passenger anj distance exceeding 
two miles, $1.50; each additional passen- 
ger, 50 cents. 

For use by day of any hack or vehicle 
drawn by two horses, one or more pas- 
sengers, $8 ; if drawn by one horse, $4. 

For use of same by hour, with one or 
more passengers, going from place to place, 
and stopping as long as required, flr«t hour, 
$2 ; each additional hour or part thereof, 
$1. If drawn by one horse, one-half the 
rates. 

Between the hours of 12, midnight, and 
7 o'clock, a. m., for each trip, $2. 

Each passenger allowed to carry, without 
charge, ordinary travelling baggage, not 
exceeding one trunk, and 26 pounds of 
other baggage. 

Boston is the metropolis of New . 
England. It stands prominent among 
American cities for the high sociu' 
culture of its society, the talents of 
its numerous writers, and the energy 
and public spiiit of its men of busi- 
ness. It is situated upon the best 
harbour on the New England coast, 
opening to the "sea between Point 
Aldei'tony on Nantasket, and Point 
Shirley. . It is sheltered from the 
ocean by the peninsulas of which 
these two points are the extremities, 
and by a number of islands, between 
which are three entrances. Fort 
Warren guards the outer entrance. 
The harbour is easy of access, afiford- 
i^g good anchorage ground for the 
largest viessels. It is studded with 
islands, some of which are occupied 
with public buildings. 

Of the Public Buildings the 
State House is the most conspicuous, 
fronting the Common, on Be«c»<Q^ 
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Hill, surmounted by a dome 50 ft. in 
diameter, 120 ft. high, and 230 
above the level of the sea. The view 
which is afforded firom its cupola is 
very extensive. The entire city comes 
beneath the vision ; the harbour with 
its islands and fleets, the monument 
on Bunker Hill, innumerable vil- 
lages, villas, and fields, unite in 
forming a grand and variea panorama. 
In front stand the bronze statues of 
Daniel Webster and Horace Mann, 
and upon the entrance floor, Chan- 
trey's statue of Washington. Fa- 
neuil Hally called " the cradle of 
liberty," and an object of great in- 
terest to all Amencans, it having 
been the place where orators in re- 
volutionary days addressed the peo- 
ple, is in Faneuil Hall square, its 
main entrance being upon Merchants'- 
row. It is built ofbrick, 100 ft. lon^, 
80 wide, and three stories high. It is 
125 years old, a gift to the city from 
Peter Faneuil, a merchant of Boston. 
The main hall is 76 ft. souare, con- 
taining some paintings ana portraits 
of distinguished Americans, among 
them those of Washington, of Web- 
ster, Lincoln, and others. It is used 
for public meetings. Quvicy Mar- 
ketf near the latter building, is one of 
the finest market-houses in the 
United States. The Custom House 
is a fine granite building. A fine 
view may be had from the roof. The 
Merchants' Exchange, New City 
Hall, and Music HaO are all worthy 
of note. 

Boston is distinguished for its 
literary character. It contains a large 
number of public libraries and institu- 
tions of learning, more than 100 
churches, and more than 100 periodi- 
cal publications. The Public Library 
is on Boylston-street. near the Com- 
mon. It contains aoout 130,000 vo- 
lumes. The Boston Athenteum, incor- 
porated in 1807, is rapidly becoming 
one of the most richly endowed lite- 



rary institutions in the world. It 
stands on Beacon-street, and is a fine 
building. It contains, besides a li- 
brary of more than 60,000 volumes, 
a gallery of sculpture, one of paint- 
ings, and a ^ood collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

The PubUe Schools of the city are 
the best in America. Harvard Uni- 
versity, the oldest college in the 
countnr, is at Cambridge, 3 miles 
from the Common. 

Among the interesting localities in 
the neighbourhood of Boston may be 
named Bunker*s Hill, with its monu- 
ment raised to commemorate the bat- 
tle of Bunker's Hill, 1775, a massive 
column of granite 220 ft. high ; the 
Navy Yardf and Mount Auburn 
Cemetery next to Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, near New York, the most beau- 
tiful in America. 

" Of course I visited Bunker's 
Hill, and went to Lexington and 
Concord. From the top of 3ie monu- 
ment on Bunker's Hill there is a fine 
view of Boston Harbour, and seen 
from thence the harbour is picturesque. 
The mouth is crowded with islands 
and jutting necks and promontories ; 
and though the shores are in no place 
rich enough to make the scenery 
grand, the general effect is good. 
The monument, however, is so con- 
structed that one can hardly get a 
view through the windows at the top 
of it, and there is no outside gallery 
round it. Immediately below the 
monument is a marble figure of Major 
Warren, who fell there, — ^not from 
the top of the monument, as some one 
was led to believe when informed 
that on that spot the Major had 
fallen. Bunker's Hill, which is little 
more than a mound, is at Charlestown, 
—a dull, populous, respectable, and 
very unattractive suburo of Boston. 

" Bunker's Hill has obtained a con- 
siderable name, and is accounted 
great in the annals of American his- 
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tory. In Eneland we hare all heard 
of Bunker's Hill, and some of us dis- 
like the sound as much as Frenchmen 
do that of Waterloo. In the States 
men talk of Bunker's Hill as we may, 
perhaps, talk of Agincourt and such 
favourite fields. But, after all, little 
was done at Bunker's Hill, and, as 
far as I can learn, no victory was 
gained there hy either party. The 
road from Boston to tne town of 
Concord, on which stands the village 
of Lexington, is the true scene of the 
earliest and greatest deeds of the men 
of Boston. " — Trollope. 

The country for 15 miles around 
Boston, as a whole, surpasses in the 
beauty, ^ood taste, and attractiveness 
of its residences, parks, and gardens, 
that of any section of equal size in 
America. 

Boston to Portland. 

108 miles ; fare $3; seat in drawing-room 
car 60 cents. 

There are two railways between these 
cities : 1, the Eastern Railway via Lynn, 
Salem, Newburyport, &c. — 2, the Boston 
and Maine Railway vid Lawrence, Haver- 
hill, &c. The time and fare are the same by 
both routes. Seats upon the right side of 
the carriage preferable, the views on that 
side being the best. 

1. Leaving the station on Cause- 
way-street, the heights of Charles- 
town and Bunker Hill monument are 
soon seen on the right. The first 
town of importance is Lynn, 16 
miles from Boston, (population, 
24,000,) a busy town, largely en- 
gaged in manufacturing shoes. One 
mile beyond is Swampscotty a &shion- 
able summer watering-place. Four 
miles further on is Salem {Hotels: 
Essex House, Derby House), popula- 
tion, S4,200. This was once a town 
of considerable importance, its mer- 
chants being largely engaged in the 
East India tra(fe. This trade has 
been taken away by Boston. It has 
■eyeral fine public buildings. 



Salem was settled as early as 161^6. 
Its Indian name was Naumkeag. In 
1693, and for some time afterwards, 
several of its inhabitants became a 
prey to the greatest credulity and 
oio^otry. Its prison was crowded 
with persons accused of witchcrafty 
many of whom paid their lives as a 
forfeit for their supposed crimes. 
The Old Witch House, in which sus- 
pected witches were tried, is still 
pointed out. Two miles from Salem 
IS Feabody, the seat of the Peabody 
Institute, founded by Georoe Pea- 
body, the philanthropist. Not far off 
is the house in which he was bom. 
Among other memorials placed by 
him in the Institute is the portrait of 
Queen Victoria, presented to him by 
the Queen. He is buried at Salem. 
Passing several small stations, we 
reach (36 miles) Newburyport 
(Hotel: Merrimac House), popul&tion, 
12,000. This town is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the Merrimac River. It has 
a custom-house, court-house, and se- 
veral fine churcnes. The art of steel 
engraving was discovered here by 
Jacob Perkins, a native of the town. 
Crossing the Merrimac by a bridge 
1,500 feet long, and passmg several 
stations, we reach (56 miles) Ports- 
mouth (Hotel: Rockingham House), 
It is an important manu&cturing 
town. Opposite on an island is the 
U. S. Navy Yard. Biddeford, a town 
of 10,000 inhabitants (93 miles), 
Saco, with 6,000 inhabitants, and se- 
veral less important stations arepassed 
before we reach (108 miles) PORT- 
LAND (Hotels: see "Hotel Ap- 
pendix "), popuktion, 32,000. The 
city is beautifully situated on a pen- 
insula in the south-eastern extremi^ 
of Casco Bay. The city presents a 
beautiful appearance from tne sea, as 
it rises like an amphitheatre between 
two hills. It is regularly laid out, 
and handsomely built, and has some 
fine public buildings, among which 
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are the City Hall, an imposing build- 
ing of light stone ; the Custom Houte, 
an elegant granite building ; and the 
Post Uffice, of white Vermont marble. 
The prmcipal streets are so lined with 
shade trees as to have given to Port- 
land the name of "forest City." 
Evergreen Cemetery ^ a beautiful rural 
cemetery, is 2^ miles from the city. 
Portland was the birth-place of Henry 
W. Longfellow, the poet. It has a 
lar^e trade with the West Indies. 
It IS the winter landing-place of the 
Allan line of ocean steamships, and 
the south-eastern terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
^ Cughiitgs Island f 4 miles from the 
city, wim a fine hotel, called the 
Ottawa Housey is a favourite resort, 
especially of Canadians. 

2. The other route is that by the 
Boston and Maine Railway — 115 miles. 

Leaving the station on Haymarket 
Souare, Boston, the line passes seve- 
ral suburban stations, and reaches (23 
miles) Andover (Hotel : Elm House), 
the seat of a Theological Seminary 
(Congregational). The next station 
of importance is Lawrence, a manu- 
facturing town of 30,000 inhabitants. 
The line now follows the Merrimac 
River for 7 miles to Haverhill (Ho- 
tel : Eagle Houm), a town of 14,000 
inhabitants, largely engaged in the 
manu&cture of shoes. It has a fine 
City Hall and seventeen churches. At 
Exeter (51 miles) trains stop for re- 
freshments. Phillips Acaoemy, a 
noted school, is situated here. The 
next stopping place is Dover ^68 
miles), largely engaged in manufac- 
tui'ing cotton goods. Passing Great 
Falls, Salmon Falls, Biddeford, and 
Saco (see route (1) above)^ between 
which latter places the tram crosses 
the Saco River, and passes Old Or- 
chard Beach (Hotels: Old Orchard 
House, Ocean House), a fiishionable 
watering place (105 miles). Ten 
miles further on is Portland. 




Baicoob, the second city of Maine, is 138 
miles from Portland hj railway. It con- 
tains 20,000 inhabitants. The chief trade 
is in lumber. Augusta, the capital of the 
state, and one of the most beautiful cities 
of New England, is 63 miles from Portland 
on the route to Banffor. 

(See Eonte 48.) 



Route 5. 

NEW YORK TO BOSTON BY 
"SHORE LINE." 

Distance, 232 miles; fare $6: seat in 
drawing-r9om car ^1. Best views on the 
right. 

From New York to New Haven the 
route is the same as by Route 4. 

I EAVI N G New Haven, we 
pass several small stations, 
among them Guilford, 92 

miles from New York: 

Savbrook (108 miles), which received 
its name from Lords Say and Brook, 
to whom this territory was granted by 
the Crown, and reach (126 miles) 
Nfw London, an old town on the 
River Thames, 3 miles from Long Is- 
land Sound. Here the train is placed 
upon a large ferry-boat, and taken to 
the other bank of the Thames. Pas- 
sengers dine (twenty minutes allow- 
ed) in the saloon of the boat while 
crossing. Resuming our journey at 
Groton on the east bank, we pass 
Mystic, where there are large snip- 
building establishments, and reach 
(138 miles) Stonington (ffofe/; Wa- 
aawannuck House), a summer resort, 
the terminus of the Stonington line 
of steamers from New York. Stops 
are made at KJn^ston, WickJ'ordy and se- 
veral other stations, and we reach (188 
miles) Providence (Hotels: City 
Hotel, Aldrich House). Population, 
69,000. A manufacturing city, the 
second in population and wealth in 
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New England. It is situated at the 
head of Narraganset Bay, 35 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
many fine public buildings, among 
which are the City HaU, Custom 
Mousey and State House. It is the 
Seat of Brown University, one of the 
first colleges in the country. Paw- 
tucket (193 miles), the chief thread 
manufactory in the States, is the only 
important station before Boston is 
reached. 

New York to Boston by Steamer. 

This is one of the finest excm*sions 
in the country, and should not be 
omitted by tourists who find them- 
selves in New York at any time be- 
tween April 15th and November Ist. 
The fare by all the lines is $5, state- 
rooms fi'om $1 to $3 extra. In 
summer weather the steamboat lines 
are much pleasanter than the railway, 
as they aftord the traveller a most tia,- 
vourable opportunity of seeing Jersey 
City, Brooklyn, New York, and the 
various objects of interest on the East 
River and Long Island Sound. The 
boats of these lines are large, fast, and 
splendidly furnished. 

( 1 . ) Fall River Line. — Steamer daily 
from Pier No. 28, North River, through 
East River and Long Island Sound 
to Newport, (one of the most fi*e- 
quented and fashionable of American 
watering places) thence by Old Colony 
and Newport Railioay. 

(2.) Stonington Line. — ^This route ia 
hy steamer daily from pier 18, North 
River, round the Battery to the East 
River, and thence through Long Is- 
land Sound to Stonington, Connecti- 
cur, whence it is by rail, as described 
in this Route above. 

{S.) Norwich Line, — Steamer daily 
from pier 39, North River, vid East 
River and Long Island Sound to 'New 
London, Connecticut, thence to Wor- 
cester and Boston, as described in 
Route 4 above. 




Route 6. 

NEW YORK TO PHILADEL 
PHLA., BALTIMORE AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Distances — to Philadelphia, 90 miles ; 
to Baltimore^ 190 miles; to Washington, 
230 miles. 

Fares— to Philadelphia, $3.25 ; to Balti- 
more, $6.20 ; to Washington, $7.50. 

HE passenger stations are 
at the foot of Cortlandt- 
street and Desbrosses- 
.__ . street. North River. After 
purchasing a ticket and checking 
his luggage, the passenger takes 
the ferry-boat in waiting and crosses 
the North River to Jersey City, 
where the railway commences. On 
the left of and near the landing place 
at Jersey City is the pier at which 
passengers by the Cunard steamers 
embark. The train runs for a long 
distance through the city, and after 
crossing a level plain, reaches (9 
miles) Newark, a manufacturing 
city of 82,000 inhabitants, with few 
attractions for the tourist. Six miles 
farther on is Elizabeth City, the 
residence of great numbers of per- 
sons doing business in New York. 
Population, 21,000. Rahway, 20 
miles. New Brunswick, 32 miles, 
the seat of Rutgers College, chartered 
by George III. in 1770, as Queen's 
College, and Princeton, the seat of 
Princeton College. Trenton, the 
capital of New Jersey, 58 miles. 
After leaving the station the Dela- 
ware River is crossed on a bridge 
1.100 feet in length. Views of 
Irenton are had before and after 
crossing. There are no important 
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stations between Trenton and Phila- 
delphia. 

PHILADELPHIA 

(Hotels: see "Hotel Appendix"), 
is the second city in the United States, 
haying a population of nearly 800,000 
(1877). 

Cab Fares. 

One passenger, anj distance not exceed- 
ing one mile, 75 cents; two passengers, 
$1.25 ; every additional passenger, 25 cents. 

One nassenger, any distance more than 
one mile and not exceeding two miles, 
ftl.25; two passengers, $1.75; every addi- 
tional passenger, 25 cents. 

For carrying a passenger any distance 
over two miles, for every snch additional 
mile or part of a mile, the snm of 50 cents 
in addition to fare for first two miles ; and 
for every additional passenger, 50 cents. 

For the use of a carriage from a public 
stand, by the hour, with one or two pas- 
sengers, going from place to place, $1.50 
per hour ; and for every additional passen- 
ger, 25 cents. 

Places of Amusement, 

Academy of Musie, cor. Broad and Locust 
streets. 

Arch St. Theatre t Arch st. near 6th st. 

Chestnut st. Theatre, Chestnut st. above 
12th St. 

Walmit St. Theatre, Walnut st. below 
9th St. 

Museum, Ninth and Arch sts. 

Fox's Theatre, Chestnut st. near 10th st. 

It is situated on the west bank of 
the Delaware River, near its junction 
with the Schuylkill. 

The principal streets are Chest- 
nut-street and Market-street, run- 
ning east and west, and Broad- 
street, running north and south. 
Tlie streets running north and south 
are named in numerical order, com- 
mencing at the Delaware River, First 
or Front street. Second street. Third 
street, &c. Many of those running 
east and west are named after dif- 
ferent kinds of trees, &c., as Chest- 
nut, Walnut, Pine, &c. The houses 
are numbered by squares, com- 



mencing a new hundred with every 
square. From east to west the num- 
bers commence at the Delaware River. 
North and south the numberine com- 
mences at Market-street, and runs 
each way. thus making it easy to de- 
termine the exact locfQity of a house 
on knowing its number. 

Chestnut - street, next south of 
Market, is the principal retail street 
and fashionable promenade. It is 
lined on both siaes, from the Dela- 
ware River to Broad-street, with 
magnificent shops, hotels, banks, and 
public buildings. 

The commercial fiicilities of Phila- 
delphia are very great. At a con- 
venient distance from the ocean, to 
communicate freely with a large and 
fertile inland region, its harbour is 
entirely safe, and can be reached by 
vessels of the largest size. 

Among the ruhlie Buildings the 
most interesting is Independence HaUy 
in Independence-square, on the south 
side of Chestnut, between Fifth and 
Sixth streets. It was in the east 
room on the ground floor of this 
building that the famous ^' Declaia- 
tion of Independence " was passed by 
Congress, July 4th, 1776. The 
Custom House, on Chestnut - street, 
above Fourth street^ is a beautiful 
building, in imitation of the Par- 
thenon at Athens. The Merchants' 
Exchange, United States Mint, comer 
of Chesnut and Juniper streets, (open 
from 9 to 12 <i^7») Girard CoUeM, 
Ridge Avenue, near NineteenUi- 
street, and the Masonic Temple, 
Broad street, are fine edifices. 

Among other places of interest are 
Carpenters* Hall, in Chestnut-street, 
between Fourth and Fifth -streets, the 
original place of meeting of the Con- 
tinental Congress, Franklin* s grave, in 
the graveyard of Christ Church, 
comer of Fifth and Arch-streets, (^a 
plain slab covering Franklin and his 
wife). 
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Among notable buildings not al- 
ready named which are well worth 
visiting may be mentioned the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Ninth street, 
near Chestnut ; Pennsylvania Hospital^ 
Pine-street; Insane Asylum, West 
Philadelphia, where is Benj. West's 

great painting of *' Christ healing the 
ick " ; Eastern Penitentiary, Coates- 
street, near Girard College; the 
Union League Club House, Broad- 
street, and many others. The Main 
Building, now a permanent Exposi- 
tion, and Memorial Hall, or the Fine 
Arts Gallery at Fairmount Park, built 
for the Exhibition of 1876, remain 
permanently. The city has several 
large public libraries and literary and 
scientific associations. 

The Academy of Fine Arts at the 
corner of Broad and Cherrv-streets, 
has a large and valuable collection of 
paintings. There are also in and near 
city the many well-endowed hospitals 
and asylums. There are numerous 
Public Squares which add greatly to 
the attractions of the city. Fairmount 
Park and Waterworks, on the bank 
of the Schuylkill, are well worth a 
visit. This park is the largest city 
park in the world, being 2,700 acres in 
extent. Laurel Hill is one of the most 
beautiful rural cemeteries in the 
country. It is on Ridge Avenue. 
Among the churches are 32 Epis- 
copal, 52 Presbyterian, 23 Roman Ca- 
tholic, 22 Baptist, and 53 Methodist. 

History. 

William Penn, accompanied by a 
colony of English Friends, or Qua- 
kers, in 1682, planned and settled 
Philadelphia after a regular purchase 
from the Indians, ratified by treaty 
in due form. However this may be, 
certain it is that the name of " City 
of Brotherly Love," which it now 
bears, was given to it by Penn him- 
self. 



The Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the Republic as- 
sembled here, Ma3r, 1787. Here re- 
sided the first President of the United 
States, and here Congress continued 
to meet until 1797. The city was in 
possession of the British troops from 
September, 1777, to June 11, 1778, 
a result of the battles of Brandy wine 
and Germantown. 

Leaving Philadelphia, the train 
follows for a long distance the shore 
of the Delaware, which is frequently 
in sight on the left. Passing Chester 
and other small stations, the train 
stops at 28 miles from Philadelphia. 
Wilmington (Delaware), a pleasant 
town, where steamboats and railway 
carriages are built in large numbers. 
No stations of importance are passed 
before we reach Havre de Grace, 
(62 miles) before reaching which, the 
Susquehanna is crossed by a long 
bridge. Several small stations are 
passed before reaching (98 miles from 
Philadelphia, 190 from New York) 

Baltimore. 

(Hotels: see "Hotel Appendix"), 
Population, 270,000. Baltimore, 
now the sixth city In population 
in the United States, is situated 
on the north side of the Patapsco 
River, 14 miles from its entrance in 
Chesapeake Bay and 200 miles from 
the sea. It is pleasantly situated on 
undulating ground, and is well laid 
out. Among the notable Public 
Buildings are the Court House, Ex- 
change, Mairland Institute (for the 
promotion of the mechanic arts), and 
Peabody Institute, founded by George 
Peabody " for the encouragement of 
art, science, and general knowle'dge." 
Several of the churches are very 
beautiftil structures. ITie citv is well 
supplied with literary and charitable 
institutions. Druid Park is the 
largest open space in possession of the 
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city, and is very extensive and beauti- 
ful. The Washington Monument. At the 
intersection of Charles and Monu- 
ment-streets, consists of a base 50 ft. 
square and SO ft. high, supporting a 
Doric column 176 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue of Wash- 
ington. It is all of white marble. 
Battle Monument^ in Monument- 
square, is a beautiful structure of 
marble. Greenmont is the name given 
to the beautiful rural cemetery near 
the city. 

The centenary of the existence of 
Baltimore was celebrated in August, 
1829. On the 8th of that month, in 
1729, the first act was passed for 
laying out the town on sixty acres of 
land, from which the native forests 
had just been taken. These sixty 
acres were purchased at forty shillings 
per acre, to be paid in money, or to- 
bacco at one penny per pound. The 
progress of the city at first was 
sluggish and unpromising. Thirty- 
three years after its location (1752) 
it contained but twenty-Jive houses. 
The population in 1775 was 5,934 ; in 
1870itwas267,.S45. 

" Putting aside Boston, which 
must, I think, be generally preferred 
by Englishmen to any otner city in 
the States, I should choose Baltimore 
as my residence if I were called upon 
to live in America. I am not led to 
this opinion, if I know myself, solely 
by the canvas-back ducks ; and as to 
the terrapins, I throw them to the 
winds." — Trollope. 

Leaving Baltimore we pass several 
small stations and reach (18 miles) 
Annapolis Junction, whence a rail- 
way goes 21 miles to AnnapoliSy the 
seat of the United States Naval Aca- 
demy. We now pass several small and 
not very attractive towns and reach, 
40 miles from Baltimore, WASHING- 
TON (Hotels: see " Hotel Appen- 
dix "). 

The capital of the United States is 



situated on the Potomac River, at 
the head of its navigation, 105 miles 
from Chesapeake Bay, and 175 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 

The site was selected by Washing- 
ton, and the Act of Congress creating 
the District of Columbia was passed 
July 16th, 1790. The law provided 
that the Government should be re- 
moved to Washington in 1800, and 
that buildings should be erected for 
the accommodation of the President, 
CouCTess, and the Public Offices. 

Washington occupies a central po- 
sition in the District, on the left bank 
of the Potomac. Its streets are laid 
out parallel with the meridian, or at 
right angles with it, with the excep- 
tion of a number of avenues, which 
intersect the others in diagonal direc- 
tions. These bear the names of the 
fifteen states which comprised the 
union at the time the city was foun- 
ded. 

The President's House and the Ca- 
pitol are a mile apart, and are the 
centres around each of which several 
of the broad diagonal avenues radiate. 

Pennsiflvania-awnue is the main 
street, and extends from the Capitol 
to the President's House, on it are 
many of the principal hotels and 
shops. 

The streets are alphabetically and 
numerically named in each direction, 
commencing at the Capitol. Broaa 
avenues run north, south, and east 
from the Capitol, called North, South, 
and East Capitol-streets. The other 
streets running eiist and west have 
the alphabetical names, there being 
two of each letter. Thus, A street 
North is the first street north of East 
Capitol street. B street South is the 
second street south, etc. The streets 
running north and south are num- 
bered and designated as east and west. 
The streets are from 70 to 110 feet in 
width, and the avenues from 130 to 
160 feet. The city, although it has 
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become one of the largest cities in the 
country, with a population of 109,20-1 
in 1870, is laid out on so grand a scale 
that it may be many years before all 
its streets are lined with building^s. 
It has acquired the name of the " City 
of Magnificent Distances." 

Public Buildings. 

First of these, in architectural gran- 
deur as well as general interest, is.the 
Capitol, which contains the halls of 
the national legislature, Supreme 
Court, etc. It is situated on an emi- 
nence and commands a view of the 
entire city, the heights of George- 
town, the windings of the Potomac, 
and the city of Alexandria. 

The central part of the edifice, was 
commenced in 1793, and completed in 
1815. The corner stone of the ex- 
tension was laid by President Fill- 
more, July 4th, 1851, with Masonic 
ceremonies, on which occasion the 
Hon. Daniel Webster delivered a 
brilliant oration. 

The new wings are each 325 feet in 
length from east to west, including 
porticos and steps, by 152 feet from 
north to south, also including por- 
ticos, and are connected to the main 
building by corridors, each 44 feet in 
length and 56 feet in width, making 
the entire length of the building from 
north to south 751 feet, and sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome in the centre. 

The entire building covers a little 
more than three and a-half acres. 
The material of the older or central 
building is a white sandstone. The 
extension is built of white marble. 
The porticos fronting east have each 
twenty-two fluted columns. There is 
also a portico of ten columns on the 
west end of each win^, and similar 
porticos on the north side of the north 
wing and south side of the south 
wing. 

The main entrances are by the three 



eastern porticos^ to which access is 
had by broad flights of steps. The 
more frequent entrances, however, are 
from the rear, the larger and more 
populous portion of the city being on 
that side. 

In the centre of the Capitol is the 
Dome, the general outline of which 
resembles that of St. Peter's at Rome 
anti St. Paul's, London. Its interior 
diameter is 96 feet, its exterior diame- 
ter 125 feet. Its height above the 
ground is 300 feet, or 230 feet above 
the roof. It is built of iron, and sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue of Free- 
dom, in bronze. The structure i$ 
double, and between the two shells a 
winding staircase afibrds access to 
the summit. 

Directly under the dome is the 
Rotunda, 96 feet in diameter, and 
rising to the entire height of the 
interior of the dome. 

The Senate Chamber is in the north 
wing. It is rectangular in form, 112 
feet long. 82 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high. Tne ceiling is of cast-iron, 
paneled with richly omamentea 
stained glass skylights. Galleries 
capable of seating upwards of a thou- 
sand people surround the hall. Ad- 
joining this chamber are retiring 
rooms for senators, reception rooms, 
presiding officers' rooms, etc., all 
finished in magnificent style, with 
walls and columns of white and red 
marble, and the ceilings gilded and 
painted. 

The Hall of Representatives is in the 
centre of the south wing, and is lar- 
ger and more highly ornamented than 
the Senate Chamber. It is 139 feet 
long, 93 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high. 
Its galleries will accommodate 1,200 
persons. 

The Speaker's room is immediately 
in the rear of his chair, and is deco- 
rated with paintings and frescoes. 

Magnificent man)le staircases give 
access to the galleries here and in the 
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Senate Chamber. On the staircase 
leading to this gallery is a large fresco 
painting by Leutze, illustrating the 
" Westwara Progress of Civilization." 

The Supreme Court Chamber y for- 
merly the Senate Chamber, is on the 
east side of the north win^ of the 
centre building, and is semi-circular 
in form, 75 ft. in length and 45 in 
height. 

Tne Old Hall of RepresentativeBj in 
the south wing of the centre building, 
is also semi-circular in form, 95 ft. m 
length and 60 ft. in height. It is a 
receptacle for historical paintings and 
Bcvdpture. 

Tne Congressional Library is west 
of the Rotunda, and fronts upon the 
western part of the park and upon the 
city, of which it commands a fine 
view. 

Outside of the building are some 
fine Sculptures in alto-relievo. The 
tympanum of the central pediment 
has a group representing the '^ Genius 
of America," by Persico, said to have 
been designed by John Quincy 
Adams. The northern pediment con- 
tains a group by Crawford represent- 
ing the " Progress of Civilization in 
the United States." 

Upon the south side of the steps to 
the central portico is a group by 
Greenough, depicting the "Early 
Struggles of Settlers in the "Wilder- 
ness ; ' and on the north side another 
by Persico, the "Discovery of 
America by Columbus." On either 
side of the eastern entrance to the 
Rotunda are statues of Peace and War, 
also by Persico. In the eastern part 
of the park is Greenough's colossal 
statue of Washington. 

The entire cost, including the 
grounds surrounding it, has been 
about $12,000,000. 

The Presidential Mansion was com- 
pleted in 1815, and forms a centre 
from which radiate Pennsylvania, 
New York, Connecticut, and V ermont 



avenues. Its gp*ounds cova* aboat 
twentv acres, extending southerly to 
the Potomac. The building is of 
white freestone, with Ionic pilas- 
ters. 

The public rooms are always open 
to strangers, and the President nas 
occasional receptions, when the public 
are allowed to attend. 

In the centre of Lafiiyette square, 
just across the street on the north, 
which connects the two portions of 
Pennsylvania - avenue, is MilU's 
Equestrian Statue of General Jackton, 
cast from cannon captured by the 
General. 

The Treasury Department building 
is east of the Executive Mansion, 
also within its grounds. It is a costly 
and imposing edifice, built of granite. 

Norm- west of the Presidential 
Mansion is the new and handsome 
building occupied bv the Department* 
of State, War, and the Navy, 

The Department of the Interior is 
located in one of the most extensive 
buildings in Washington. This build- 
ing^ commonly called the Patent 
Office, occupies the entire square be- 
tween North F and G, and West 
Seventh and Ninth streets. It is 406 
ft. long, with two wings, each 275 ft. 
deep. Its height is 75 ft. The sub- 
divisions of the department are the 
Land, Patent, Pension, and Indian 
offices. 

Here are the halls of the Patent 
Office, in which may be found models 
of all the machines which have been 
patented since the foundation of the 
government. The proverbial inge- 
nuity of the American people, and the 
interest taken by them in new inven- 
tions, renders the Patent Office very 
attractive to a large proportion of 
those who visit this city. 

On the comer of North E and West 
Seventh streets is the General Post 
Office, built of white marble, in the 
Italian style. It is three stories high , 
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204 ft. long, and 102 ft. deep; it 
contains twenty-seven rooms on each 
floor. The Dead Letter Office is con- 
nected with this department, and is 
an interesting phu% to visit. 

The Smithuntian Institution is in 
that part of the public grounds which 
extend west from the Capitol. This 
institution was organized in accord- 
ance with the will of James Smithson, 
who left to the United States the sum 
of $515,169, "to found at Washing- 
ton, under the name of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men." The money was 
received in 1838, and the Act of Con- 
gress establishing the Institution as 
It now exists was passed in 1846. 

The building is of sandstone ; its 
extreme length 450 ft., and its width 
140 ft. It has nine towers, varying 
in height from 75 to 155 feet. 

The management is vested in a 
Board of Regents. 

Prof. Joseph Henry, then of Prince- 
ton College, New Jersey, was or^inal- 
ly chosen secretary, in which office he 
still continues. Under his skilftil and 
efficient management the Institution 
is taking very high rank among the 
scientific institutions of the world. 

Georgetown, a pleasant suburb of 
Washington, adjoins it on the west. 
Across the Potomac, and five miles 
away, is the old city of Alexandria in 
Virginia. It is easily seen from the 
Capitol. Mount Vernon, the home 
and burial place of Washington, is 15 
miles down the Potomac. A small 
steamer goes there and returns early 
on the same day, on week days, in 
pleasant weather. 

Tourists desiring to visit Rich- 
mond (82 miles from Washington), 
the capital of Virginia and the seat of 
the government of the so-called Con- 
federate States, may leave Washing^ton 
by the morning boat and reach Rich- 
mond in fivehours, in time to see all the 



objects of interest there, and return to 
W ashington on the following day. The 
route passes Fredericksburgn, in sight 
of its disastrous battle field. 




Route 7. 

NEW YORK TO CHICAGO via 
THE ALLEGHANY MOUN- 
TAINS AND PITTSBURGH 

By Pennsylvania Railway. 

Distance, 912 miles. Fare, $22. 

N order to enjoy the scenery of 
the Alleghany Mountains, the 
tourist should leave New York 
by an evening express train. 
There are two stations, one 
at the foot of Cortlandt-st., the other at the 
foot of Desbrosses-st., North River. After 
procuring tickets and checks for luggage, 
passengers go on board the ferry-boat, 
which carries them across the North River 
to the terminus of the railway at Jersey 
city. 

Best views on the left hand. 

This fevourite route from New 
York to Philadelphia and the West, 
presents peculiar attractions to the 
tourist, its scenery being among the 
most attractive on the continent The 
railway itself is not only well con- 
structed, but its management is such 
as to secure the safety and utmost 
comfort of the passenger. The scenery 
of the Alleghany mountains, over 
which this railway passes, is very 
^rand, and either in going or return- 
ing from the great W est, the tourist 
should pass this way, being careful 
to so time his departure as to be in 
the neighbourhood of Altoona by 
daylight. 
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That part of the route from Jersey 
City to Philadelphia is described in 
Route 6 J page 51. For description of 
Philadelpnia, see pages 53 and 53. 

Pursuing our route Westward we 
pass^ 9 miles from Philadelphia, Bryn 
Mawr, a pleasant suburb of the latter 
city, with a fine new hotel. Passing 
several other stations of no especi^ 
interest to tourists, we reach Lan- 
caster, 159 miles, population 21,000, 
pleasantly situated in a fine agricul- 
tural region. It has many attractive 
buildings. After passing middletown 
(187 miles), and several other sta- 
tions, we reach 

Harrisburgh, 195 miles (Hotels: 
The Lochieiy nolton8)f population, 
25J0OO. 

This citv, the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania, is delightfully situated on me 
east bank of the Susquehanna River, 
106 miles from Philadelphia, and 110 
miles north of Washington. It was 
laid out, in 1785, by John Harris, 
from whom it received its name, and 
became the capital of the state in 
1812. 

Its site is one of great beauty, and 
the climate is extremely healthful. 

The Capitol Buildings j consisting of 
the Capitol, and its adjacent state 
offices, and arsenal, stand upon an 
eminence, a little west of the centre 
of the city. The grounds about them 
have been laid out with great care and 
taste, forming one of the handsomest 
parks in the state. The Capitol is an 
imposing edifice, consisting of a main 
building and two wings, each with a 
portico and Doric pillars. It contains 
the Senate and Representative Cham- 
bers, the State Library, and Supreme 
Court rooms. 

The city has extensive manufacto- 
ries of iron and cotton. 

About 15 miles from Harrisburgh 
our route enters the valley of the 
beautiful Juniata River, the gene- 
ral course of which it follows for 



nearly 100 miles. Passing several 
unimportant stations the train stops 
at Lewiston. and at (292 miles) Hunt- 
ingdon, and reaches (327 miles) Al- 
TOONA, at the foot of the Alleghany 
Mountains, where all trains stop for 
refreshments. The Logan House has 
excellent accommodation for 500 
guests. 

At Altoona the ascent of the Alleg- 
hanies begins, and in the next eleven 
miles some of the finest views in 
America are to be seen. The engi- 
neering difficulties overcome in uie 
construction of this part of the route 
were very ^reat. At the summit, 
about 11 mdes from Altoona, the 
train passes through a tunnel 3,600 fr. 
long, and after passing it commences 
the descent. A brief stop is made at 
Cresson Springs, a summer resort 
(Mountain House), at Johnstown, 
366 miles, where are located the Cam- 
bria Iron Works, among the most 
extensive in the country, and several 
unimportant stations, and we reach 
(442 miles) Pittsburgh (Hotels: M»- 
nongahela House, Union Depot) ^ popu- 
lation, 87,000. situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Alleghany and Monon- 
gahela rivers, where they form the 
Ohio, which is here a quarter of a 
mile wide. 

It is built on a beautifrd plain be- 
tween the two rivers, in the form of a 
triangle. About a mile back of the 
point it is encompassed by Grant's, 
Ayers*8, and Quarry hills. It is com- 
pactly built, with some handsome 
Duildings, generally of brick ; but a 
dingy appearance is given to them by 
the smoke of the bituminous coal, so 
extensively used in manufactures and 
otherwise. The city was first laid out 
in 1765, on the north-east bank of the 
Monongahela, after the plan of Phila- 
delphia, with streets running parallel 
witn the river, and crossed by others 
at right angles. 
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There are in the immediate vicinity 
inexhaustihle mines of iron and coal, 
which have raised the city to a high 
rank among the manufacturing places 
of the country. Pittsburgh is con- 
nected with Alleghany City on the 
opposite bank of tne Alleghany River 
by five bridges. The Custom House 
and Post Office, New City Hall, and 
Mercantile Library Plall, are elegant 
buildings. 

"Pittsburgh is the Merthyr Tydvil of 
Pennsflvania, — or perhaps I should better 
describe it as an amalgamation of Swan- 
sea, Merthyr Tydvil, and South Shields. 
It is without exception the blackest place 
which I ever saw. The three English 
towns which I have named are very dirty, 
but all their combined soot and grease and 
dinginess do not e(^ual that of Pittsburgh. 
As regards scenery it is beautifully situated, 
being at the foot of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and at the juncture of the two rivers 
Monongahela and Alleghany. Here, at the 
town, they come together and form the 
river Ohio. Nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than the site ; for the spurs of the 
mountains come down close round the 
town, and the rivers are broad and swift, 
and can be seen for miles from heights 
which may be reached in a short walk. 
Even the filth and wondrous blackness of 
the place are picturesque when looked 
down upon from above. The tops of the 
churches are visible, and some of tne larger 
buildings may be partially traced through 
the thick, brown, settled smoke." — Trol- 
lope. 

The first station after leaving Pitts- 
burffh is Rochester on the Ohio River, 
at the mouth of Beaver River. Pass- 
ing Salem, in Ohio, the chief town 
of a rich agricultural county ; Alli- 
ance (528 miles), where our route 
crosses the Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
Railway; Canton (544 miles) ; Mas- 
siLLON (554 miles), a well-built town 
of considerable trade ; Mansfield {633 
miles); Crestline (620 miles), the 
crossing of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
Railway (207 miles from Indianapo- 
lis) ; and several towns of lesser note, 
we reach (764 miles) Fort Wayne, 



a growing town, now one of the most 
important in Indiana. Population, 
18,000. After passing WarsaWy Ply- 
moiUhj Valparaiso (869 miles), and 
several other unimportant stations, 
we reach CHICAGO (912 miles,) 
(Hotels: see "Hotel Appendix"). 

Cab Fares. 

From one railway station to another, 
each passenger 50 cents. For one mile or 
less distance, 50 cents each passenger. 
Over one mile and less than two miles, $1. 
Each additional passenger, 50 cents. One 
package of baggage free. 

Chicago furnishes an instance of 
rapid growth entirely unprecedented 
in this or any other country. Forty 
years ago it was a small Indian 
trading post, the plain on which the 
city is now Duilt bein^ a waste. In 
1833 there were but thirty-five houses 
outside the walls of Fort Dearborn, 
and they were mostly built of logs. 
In 1843 the population had reached 
only 7,000 ; in 1850 it had grown to 
29,000, in 1860 to 110,000. It is 
claimed that the city and suburbs 
now contain 400,000 inhabitants. 

The city is built on a plain on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, at 
the mouth of Chicago River, which 
latter, with its two branches divide 
the city into three divisions, called 
the North, South, and West Divi- 
sions. The streets are wide and 
regularly built, and are generally 
well paved. Few cities boast of finer 
private residences, and since the fire 
of October, 1871, which destroyed 
nearly the whole of the business por- 
tion of the city, no city can boast of 
a greater number of splendid build- 
ings devoted to the purposes of busi- 
ness. 

Chicago is one of the largest grain 
markets in the world, seventy mil- 
lion bushels of grain having been 
received in 1872. More than a thou- 
sand million feet of lumber were 
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received in the same yeu. The re- 
ceipts of cattle in the same year were 
400,000, of hogs 1,900,000, of sheep 
over 300,000. 

The great fire of October 8-9, 1871, 
burned over 3k square miles of the 
best portion of the city, destroying 
17,500 buildings, and occasioning 
pecuniary damage estimated at 
£56,000,000. The new city which 
has risen upon the ruins is much 
more majrnincent than the former 
city, in net, so fiu* as its business 
portions are concerned, Chicago is 
now by fiur the best built city in the 
world. Its leading journal in speak- 
ing of the rapid re-construction of the 
city, sajrs: — "We know no words 
which will better convey to persons 
outside of Chicago an idea of what 
has been done by way of rebuilding 
the city than to say diat, beginning 
on April 15th, 1872, and endmg De- 
cember 1st, 1872, excluding Sundays, 
counting 200 working days and each 
day of eight hours, there will be 
completed one brick, stone or iron 
building 25 feet front, and from four 
to six stories high for each hour of 
that time. The extraordinary achieve- 
ment in rebuilding Chicago is not 
confined to the number of new build- 
ings, but applies equally to their size 
and their superiority in construction 
and materials. Before the fire four 
stories was the general height of 
business blocks, the present buudings 
are as a general thm^ at least one 
story higher, thus addme one-fifth to 
the warehouse capacitv.' 

As all the principal public build- 
ings of the city were destroyed by 
the fire, and are not yet completely 
rebuilt, no description is given of 
them. It is in the marvellous enter- 
prise of the people, as shown in the 
reconstruction of their burned city, 
the magnificence of the ware- 



any special and individual objects of 
interest that the interest of a visit to 
Chicago consists. 

The city is supplied with water 
from a tunnel two miles in length 
under the bottom of the lake. The 
lake terminus of this tunneL called 
the Crib, is worthy a visit. The city 
has several pleasant Parh, and the 
environs abound in beautiful drives. 
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houses and notels, and the enormous 
commerce of the place, rather than in 



Route 8. 

NEW YORK TO CHICAGO, via 
ALBANY, NIAGARA FALLS, 
AND THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY OF CANADA. 

Distanre, 964 miles. Time, 36 hours. 
Fare, $22. 

For a description of so much of this route 
as lies between New York and Albany, see 
Route 2. 

HE first Station after leav- 
ing Albany is Schenec- 
tady (161 miles from New 
York), an old town on the 
Mohawk River, the seat of Union 
College, one of the oldest colleges in 
the country. The college buildings 
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are conspicuous on the right soon 
after leaving the station. The line 
follows the valley of the Mohawk for 
nearly a hundred miles. Passing 
Amsterdam, St. Johnsville, Little 
Falls (219 miles), a viUage of 6,000 
inhabitants, beautifully situated in a 
mountain gorge through which pass 
the Mohawk River, tne Erie Canal, 
and the Central Railwajr ; I lion, 
where the well known fire arms of 
Remington are manufactured, and 
other less important stations we reach 
Utica, 239 miles (Hotels: *Baogs, 
Central), a handsome and thriving 
town of 40,000 inhabitants. It has 
lar^e woollen and cotton manufac- 
tories, and is the market town of a 
fine agricultural region. The State 
Lunatic Asylum, a costly and well- 
constructed edifice, with accommoda- 
tion for 400 patients, is situated near 
the cit^. 

[Visitors to Trenton Falls take 
the Black River Railroad trains at 
this point, the distance to the Falls 
being about twenty miles. " These 
Falls, now a great place of resort, 
were scarcely known to tourists until 
1822, when the first hotel was 
erected. Although the Falls appear 
small when compared with Niagara, 
the rugged wildness of the surround- 
ing scenery, and the picturesque cha- 
racter of the valley and stream, 
render it a spot of extraordinary at- 
traction. There are large hotels, 
where everything necessary for the 
c(Hnfort ana enjoyment of guests 
during the hot summer months is 
provided. A fine collection of fossils, 
belonging to the geological period 
which takes its name from this place, 
is numerously visited. Specimens 
are for sale at reasonable prices. 
There are few cabinets in the world 
which have not drawn upon this 
collection."] 

The next town of importance is 
Rome (254 miles), a town of con- 



siderable trade. The Erie Canal runs 
through the town, and it has commu- 
nication by railway with Oswego on 
Lake Ontario. Passing several small 
towns we reach (293 miles) Syracuse 
(Hotels: Sifracuse Hotise, Globe), a 
thriving well-built city of 35,000 in- 
habitants. There are extensive salt 
springs in and about the city. The 
amount of salt annually produced here 
is about 8,000,000 bushels. The State 
Asylum for Idiots is here. 

( From this point to Rochester the 
Central Railway Company has two 
lines — the direct line which will be 
described farther on, and the old line, 
somewhat longer than the direct line, 
passing Auburn, where is one of the 
state prisons ; Cayuga and the beauti- 
ful Isuke of that name; Geneva, on 
the Seneca Lake, one of the most 
beautiful towns in America ; and Ca- 
nandaigua, a beautiful town situated 
also at the foot of a beautiful lake of 
the same name.) 

Leaving Syracuse the line passes 
among other places Jordan, Clyde, 
Palmyra, 350 miles, a beautiful rural 
town, once the residence of Joseph 
Smith, founder of the Mormon Sect ; 
(here he pretended to have found the 
golden plates of the Mormon Bible,) and 
reaches (373 miles) Rochester. Just 
before reaching the station the Genesee 
River is crossed close to the Falls 
(Hotels: see "Hotel Appendix"), 
population, 63,000. It is a beautiful 
city, noted for its large flour mills 
and other manu&ctories. It is the 
seat of a prosperous university ; it is 
the market town also of one of the 
finest agricultural regions in America, 
the famous Genesee Valley. 

(The Central Railway has a line 
from Rochester to the Suspension 
Bridge (Niagara Falls), which we 
will now describe, and another line 
to Buffalo on Lake Erie (69 miles), 
described in route 9.) 

Leaving Rochester we pass Albion, 
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Lock PORT, bo called from the locks by 
which the Erie Canal is carried up an 
elevation of 60 ft. and reach (449 
miles) Suspension Bridgty two miles 
from Niagara Falls. The Inter- 
national Suspension Bridee crosses 
^e river at this point ana connects 
the Canada railways with those of the 
States. Another line extends north 
to Lewiston, and another vi& Niagara 
Falls to Buflfblo. The length of the 
bridge is 800 ft. ; height above tl^e 
water. 230 ft.; width, 24 ft.; sup- 

Sorted by four wire-cables 9 J ins. in 
iameter, and has a sustaining capacity 
of 12,400 tons. The towers are 88 ft. 
on the American side, and 78 ft. on 
the Canadian. Its total weight is 800 
tons, and it cost $403,000. There are 
two floors, the upper for the railroad 
track, and the lower for carriages. 
The bridge commands a fine view of 
the river above up to the Falls, and 
of the rapids below the bridge for 
three-quarters of a mile to the whirl' 
pool. The water of these rapids runs 
at the rate of 25 miles per hour. 
When seen from the shore, they pre- 
sent one of the grandest sights of the 
kind in the world ; and the tourist has 
not seen all of Niagara until he has 
stood on the shore, 150 rods below 
the bridge. 

Frequent trains from the Suspen- 
sion bridge Station convey passen- 
gers (2 mSes) to the village of 



NIAGARA FALLS, 

close to the cataract. At the railway 
station of Niagara Falls the tourist 
will find the omnibus of each of the 
chief hotels. ifot«fe ; On the Ameri- 



can side are the Cataract^ Interna- 
tionalj Spencer, neither of which has 
a view of the falls, the fir^t named 
having a view of the rapids above the 
falls. On the Canadian side, reached 
by means of the new Suspension 
Bridge, is the Clifton House^ a large 
first - class establishment, Jrom me 
rooms and balconies of which there is an 
uninterrupted view of the whole of both 
cataracts. This is the moi=«t desirable 
stopping-place. This (the Canadian) 
side of the river has the great advan- 
tage of affording perfect views for 
which no payment is exacted, while 
on the American side the views are 
limited, and the whole bank of the 
river is enclosed and entrance fees 
are everywhere demanded. 



Niagara Falls. The river which 
connects Lake Erie with Lake On- 
tario, is about 36 miles long, and 
flows from south to north. At its 
egress from Lake Erie, it is three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and from 40 
to 60 ft. deep, and flows with a cur- 
rent of about 4 miles an hour. As it 
proceeds, the river widens to 6 or 8 
miles, embracing several islands, the 
distance at the fall from the prin- 
cipal of which are Grand Island, 
12 miles long, and from 2 to 7 miles 
wide, well wooded, and reaching to 
within li miles of the fiills; and 
Navy Island, much smaller, celebrated 
in the events of the old Canadian 
rebellion. ITie Falls of Niagara are 
about 22 miles below Lake Erie, and 
14 above Lake Ontirio, and are one 
of the greatest natural curiosities in 
the world. The mighty volume of 
water which forms tlie outlet of the 

Seat Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
uron, and Erie, is here precipitated 
over a precipice 160 ft. high, with a 
roar which may be heard, in favour- 
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able circumstances, to the distance of 
15 miles, though, at times, the falls 
may be nearly approachea without 
perceiving much to indicate a tre- 
mendous cataract in the vicinity. In 
consequence of a bend in the river, 
the principal weight of water is 
thrown on the Canadian side, down 
what is called the Horse-shoe fall, 
which name has become inappro- 

Eriate, as the edge of the precipice 
as ceased to be a curve, ana forms a 
moderately acute angle. Near the 
middle of the fall. Goat Island, con- 
taining 75 acres, extends to the brow 
of the precipice, dividing the river 
into two parts ; and a small project- 
ing mass of rock at a little distance 
from it, toward the American shore, 
a^ain divides the cataract on that 
side. Goat Island, at the lower end, 
presents a perpendicular mass of 
rocks, extending from the bottom to 
the top of the precipice. A bridge 
has been constructed from the Ameri- 
can shore to Bath Island ; and another 
connects the latter with Goat Island. 
American shore to Goat Island, is 
65 rods; across the front of Goat 
Island, is 78 rods ; around the Horse- 
shoe fall, on the Canadian side, 144 
rods ; directly across the Horse-shoe, 
74 rods. The height of the fall 
near the American shore is 163 feet ; 
near Goat Island on the same side, 
158 ft. ; near Goat Island on the 
Canada side, 154 ft. The Canadian 
side is generally thought to present 
the finest view of the falls ; though 
if the spectator will visit the tower 
on the opposite side on Goat Island 
at sunrise, when the whole cavity 
is enlightened by the sun, and a 
complete rainbow is presented in 
the rising spray, he cannot desire 
anything finer. It has been com- 
puted that 100 million tons of water 
are discharged over the precipice 
every hour. The rapids commence 
about a mile above the falls, and the 



water descends 57 feet before it ar- 
rives at the cataract. The view from 
the bridge to Goat Island, of the 
troubled water dashino; tumultuously 
over the rocks, is terrific. 

A Suspension Bridge, from which 
a fine view may be had, extends 
from the American to the Cana- 
dian shore, a short distance below the 
faUs. 

"Of all the sights on this earth of 
ours which tourists travel to see, — at 
least, of all those which I have seen, — 
I am inclined to give the palm to the 
Falls of Niagara. In the catalogue 
of such sights I intend to include all 
buildings, pictures, statues, and won- 
ders of art made by men's hands, and 
also all beauties of nature prepared 
by the Creator for the delight of his 
creatures. This is a long word ; but 
as far as my taste and judgment go, 
it is justified. I know no other one 
thing so beautiful, so glorious, and 
so powerful. I would not by this be 
unaerstood as saying that a traveller 
wishing to do the best with his time 
should first of all places seek Niagara. 
In visiting Florence he may learn 
almost all that modern art can teach. 
At Rome he will be brought to un- 
derstand the cold hearts, correct eyes, 
and cruel ambition of the old Latin 
race. In Switzerland he will sur- 
round himself with a flood of gran- 
deur and loveliness, and fill himself, 
if he be capable of such filling, with 
a flood of romance. The Tropics will 
unfold to him all that vegetation in 
its greatest richness can produce. In 
Pans he will find the supreme of 
polish, the ne plus ultra of varnish 
according to the world's capability of 
varnishing. And in London he will 
find the supreme of power, the ne 
plus ultra of work according to the 
world's capability of working. Any 
one of such journeys may be more 
valuable to a man, — nay, any one 
such journey must be more valuable 
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to a man, than a visit to Niagara. At 
Niagara there is that fidi of waters 
alone. But that fall is more graceful 
than Giotto's tower, more noble than 
the Apollo. The peaks of the Alps 
are not so astounding in their soli- 
tude. The valleys of the Blue Moun- 
tains in Jamaica are less green. The 
finished glaze of life in Faris is less 
invariable ; and the lull tide of trade 
round the Bank of England is not so 
inexorably powerful." 

'' It has been said that it matters 
much from what point the falls are 
first seen, but to this I demur. It 
matters, I think^ very little, or not at 
all. Let the visitor first see it all, 
and learn the whereabouts of every 
pointy so as to understand his own 
position and that of the waters ; and 
then having done that in the way of 
business let him proceed to enjoy- 
ment. I doubt whether it be not the 
best to do this with all sight seeing. 
I am quite sure that it is the way in 
which acquaintance may be best and 
most pleasantly made with a new pic- 
ture. 

*^ The falls are, as I have said, made 
by a sudden breach in the level of the 
river. All cataracts are, I presume, 
made by such breaches ; but generally 
the waters do not fall precipitously as 
they do at Niagara ; and never else- 
where, as far as the world yet knows, 
has a breach so sudden been made 
in a river carrying in its channel such 
or any approach to such a body of 
water, tip above the falls, for more 
than a mile, the waters leap and burst 
over rapids, as though conscious of 
the destiny that awaits them. Here 
the river is very broad, and compara- 
tively shallow, but n>om shore to 
shore it frets itself into little torrents, 
and begins to assume the majesty of 
its power. Looking at it even here, 
in tne expanse which forms itself over 
the greater faU, one feels- sure that 
no strongest swimmer could have a 



chance of saving himself, if fiite had 
cast him in even among those pet^ 
whirlpools. The waters, thou^ so 
broken in their descent, are deliciously 
green. This colour, as seen early in 
the morning, or just as the sun has 
set, is so bright as to give to the 
place one of its chiefest charms. 

" This will be best seen from the fur- 
ther end of the island. Goat Island, 
as it is called, which, as the read^ 
will understand, divides the river im- 
mediately above the falls. Indeed, 
the island is a part of that precipit- 
ously broken ledge over which the 
river tumbles ; and no doubt in pro- 
cess of time will be worn away and 
covered with water. The time, how- 
ever, wiU be very long. In the 
meanwhile, it is perhaps a mile round, 
and is covered thickly with timber. 
At the upper end of the island the 
waters are divided, and coming down 
in two courses, each over its own 
rapids, form two separate fidls. The 
bridge by which the island is entered 
is a hunared vards or more above the 
smaller fall, "fhe waters here have been 
turned by the island, and make their 
leap into the body of the river below 
at a right angle with it, about 200 
yards below the greater fall. Taken 
alone this smaller cataract would, I 
imagine, be the heaviest fall of water 
known ; but taken in conjunction with 
the other, it is terribly shorn of its ma- 
jestv. The waters here are not green, 
as tnev are at the larger cataract ; ana 
though the ledge has been hollowed 
and bowed by them so as to form a 
curve, that curve does not deepen it- 
self into a vast abyss as it does at the 
horse-shoe up above. This smaller 
fall is again divided, and the visitor, 
passing down a flight of steps and 
over a frail wooden bridge, finds him- 
self on a smaller island in the midst 
of it. 

" But we will go at once on to the 
glory, and the thunder, and the ma- 
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jesty, and the wrath of that upper 
liell of waters. We are still, let the 
reader remember, on Goat Island, still 
in the States, and on what is called 
the American side of the main bod j 
of the river. Advancing beyond the 
path leading down to the lesser fall, 
we come to that point of the island at 
which the waters of the main river 
begin to descend. From hence across 
to the Canadian side, the cataract con- 
tinues itself in one unabated line. 
But the line is very far from being 
direct or straight. After stretching 
for some little way from the shore, to 
a point in the river which is reached 
by a wooden bridge, at the end of 
which stands a tower upon the rock, — 
after stretching to this, the line of the 
ledge bends inwards against the 
flood, — in, and in, and in, till one is 
led to think that the depth of that 
horse-shoe is inmieasurable. It has 
been cut with no stinting band. A 
monstrous cantle has been worn back 
out of the centre of the rock, so that 
the fiiry of the waters converges, and 
the spectator, as he gazes mto the 
hollow with wistful eyes, fancies that 
he can hardly trace out the centre of 
the abyss. 

" Go down to the end of that wooden 
bridge, seat yourself on the rail, and 
there sit till all the outer world is lost 
to you. There is no grander spot 
about Niagara than this. The waters 
are absolutely around you. If you 
have that power of eye-control which 
18 so necessary to the fiiU enjoyment 
of scenery, you will see nothmg but 
the water. You will certainiy hear 
nothing else; and the soimd, I beg 
you to remember, is not an ear-crack- 
ing, agonizing crash and clang of 
noises ; but is melodious, and sofl 
withal, though loud as thunder. It 
fiils your ears, and as it were en- 
velopes them, but at the same time 
you can sp^k to vour neighbour 
without an effort. But at this place. 



and in these moments, the less of 
speaking I should say the better. 
There is no grander spot than this. 
Here, seated on the rail of the bridge, 
you will not see the whole depth of 
the fall. In looking at the grandest 
w(Nrks of nature, and of art too, I 
&ncy, it is never well to see all. 
There should be something left to the 
imagination, and much should be half 
concealed in mystery. The greatest 
charm of a mountain range is me wild 
feeling that there must be strange, 
unknown, desolate worlds in those 
far-off valleys beyond. And so here, 
at Niagara, that converging rush of 
waters may fall down, down at once 
into a hell of rivers for what the eye 
can see. It is glorious to watch them 
in their first curve over the rocks. 
They come ^reen as a bank of emer- 
alds, but with a fitful flying colour, 
as though conscious that in one mo- 
ment more they would be dashed into 
spray and rise into air, pale as driven 
snow. The vapour rises high into 
the air, and is gathered there, visible 
always as a permanent white cloud 
over the cataract ; but the bulk of the 
spray which fills the lower hollow of 
that horse-shoe is like a tumult of 
snow. This you will not fully see 
from your seat on the rail. The head 
of it rises ever and anon out of that 
caldron below, but the caldron itself 
will be invisible. It is ever so far 
down — far as your own imagination 
can sink it. But your eyes will rest 
full upon the curve of the waters. 
The shape you will be looking at is 
that of a horse-shoe, but of a borsa- 
sboe miraculously aeep from toe to 
heel ; and this depth becomes greater 
as you sit there. That which at firat 
was only great and beautiful, becomes 
gigantic and sublime till the mind is 
at loss to find an epithet for its own 
use. To realize Niagara, you must 
sit there till you see nothing else than 
that which you have come to see. 
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You will hear nothing else, and think 
of nothing else. At length you will 
be at one with the tumbling riyer be- 
fore you. You will find yourself 
among the waters as though you be- 
longed to them. The cool liquid 
green will run through your veins, 
and the voice of the cataract will be 
the expression of vour own heart. 
You will fall as the bright waters fall, 
rushing down into your new world 
with no hesitation and with no dis- 
may ; and you will rise again as the 
spray rises, bright, beautiful, and 
pure. Then you will flow away in 
your course to the uncompassed, dis- 
tant, and eternal ocean. 

" When this state has been reached 
and has passed away, you may get off 
your rail and mount the tower. 1 do 
not quite approve of that tower, see- 
ing that it has about it a gingerbread 
air, and reminds one of those well- 
aiTanged scenes of romance in which 
on e is told that on the left you turn to 
the lady's bower, price sixpence ; and 
on the right ascend to the knight's 
bed, price sixpence more, with a view 
of the hermit s tomb thrown in. But 
nevertheless the tower is worth 
mounting, and no money is charged 
for the use of it. It is not very high, 
and there is a balcony at the top on 
which some half-dozen persons mav 
stand at ease. Here the mystery is 
lost, but the whole fall is seen. It is 
not even at this spot brought so fully 
before your eye — made to show itseu 
in so complete and entire a shape, as 
it will do when you come to stand 
near to it on the opposite or Canadian 
shore. But I think that it shows it- 
self more beautifully. And the form 
of the cataract is such, that here in 
Goat Island, on the American side, 
no spray will reach you, although you 
are absolutely over the waters. But 
on the Canaaian side, the road as it 
approaches the fall is wet and rotten 
with spray, and you, as you stand 



close ujjon the edge, will be wet also. 
The rainbows as thevare seen through 
the rising cloud— ^ror the sun's rays 
as seen through these waters show 
themselves in a bow as they do when 
seen through rain — are pretty enough, 
and are greatly loved. For myself, I 
do not care for this prettiness at Ni- 
agara. It is there, out I forget it, 
and do not mind how soon it is for- 
gotten. 

" But we are still on the tower ; and 
here I must declare, that though I 
forgive the tower, I cannot forgive the 
horrid obelisk which has latterly been 
built opposite to it, on the Canadian 
side, up above the fall ; built apparently 
— for 1 did not go to it — with some 
camera obscura intention, for which 
the projector deserves to be put in Co- 
ventry by all good Christian men and 
women. At such a place as Niagara, 
tasteless buildings, run up in wrong 
places with a view to money making, 
are perhaps necessary evils. It may 
be tnat they are not evils at all ; that 
they give more pleasure than pain, 
seeing that they tend to the enjoy- 
ment of the multitude. But there are 
edifices of this description which cry 
aloud to the gods by tne force of their 
own ugliness and malposition. As to 
such it may be said that there should 
somewhere exist a power capable of 
crushing them in their birth. This 
new obelisk or picture-building at 
Niagara is one of such. 

" And now we will cross the water, 
and with this object will return by the. 
bridge out of Goat Island on the main 
land of the American side. But as 
we do so, let me say that one of the 

great charms of Niagara consists in 
lis, — ^that, over and above that one 
great object of wonder and beauty, 
there is so much little loveliness — 
loveliness especially of water i mean. 
There are little rivulets running here 
and there over little falls, with pen- 
dent boughs above them, and stones 
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shining under their shallow depths. 
As the visitor stands and looks through 
the trees, the rapids glitter before 
him, and then hide themselves behind 
islands. They flitter and sparkle in 
&r distances under the bright foliage 
till the remembrance is lost, and one 
knows not which way they run. 

" Crossing over to the Canada side 
you will walk on towards the falls. 
As I have said before, you will from 
this side look directly into the full 
circle of the upper cataract, while you 
will have before you at vour left hand 
the whole expanse of the lesser fall. 
For those who desire to see all at a 
glance, who wish to comprise the 
whole with their eyes, and to leave 
nothing to be guessed, nothing to be 
surmised, this, no doubt, is the best 
point of view. 

" Here, on this side, you walk on to 
the very ed^e of the cataract, and, if 
your tread be steady and your legs 
firm, you dip your foot into the water 
exactly at the spot where the thin 
outside margin ot the current reaches 
the rocky edge and jumps to join 
the mass of the fall. Tne bea of 
white foam beneath is certainly seen 
better here than elsewhere, and the 

freen curve of the water is as bright 
ere as when seen from the wooden 
rail across. But nevertheless I say 
again that that wooden rail is the one 
point from whence Niagara may be 
best seen aright. 

" Close to tne cataract, exactly at the 
spot from whence in former days the 
Table Rock used to project from the 
land over the boiling caldron below, 
tiere is now a shaft down which you 
will descend to the level of the river, 
and pass between the rock and the 
torrent. This Table Rock broke away 
from the cliff and fell, as up the whole 
course of the river the seceding rocks 
have split and fallen from time to time 
through countless years, and will 
continue to do till the bed of the 



upper lake is reached. You will de- 
scend this shaft, taking to yourself 
or not taking to yourself a suit of oil- 
clothes as you may think best. I 
have gone with and without the suit, 
and again recommend that they be 
left behind. 1 am inclined to think 
that the ordinary payment should be 
made for their use, as otherwise it 
will appear to those whose trade it is 
to prepare them that you are injuring 
them m theii* vested rights. 

" Some three years since I visited 
Niagara on my way back to England 
from Bermuda, and in a volume of 
travels which 1 then published I en- 
deavoured to explain the impression 
made upon me oy this passage be- 
tween the rock and the waterfall. 
An author should not quote himself; 
but as I feel myself bound, in writing 
a chapter specially about Niagara, to 
give some account of this strange 
position, I will venture to repeat my 
own words. 

** In the spot to which I allude the 
visitor stands on a broad safe path, 
made of shingles, between the rock 
over which the water rushes and the 
rushing water. He will eo in so far 
that the spray rising back from the 
bed of the torrent does not incommode 
him. With this exception, the further 
he can go in the better ; but circum- 
stances will clearly show him the spot 
to which he should advance. Unless 
the water be driven in by a very 
strong wind, five yards make the 
difference between a comparatively 
dry coat and an absolute wet one. 
And then let him stand with his back 
to the entrance, thus hiding the last 
glimmer of the expiring day. So 
standing he will look up among the 
falling waters, or down mto the deep 
mistr pit, from which they reascend 
in almost as palpable a bulk. The 
rock will be at his right hand, hiffh 
and hard, and dark, and straight, like 
the wall of some nuge cavern, such 
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as children enter in their dreams. 
For the first five minutes he will be 
looking but at the waters of a cataract, 
at the waters, indeed, of such a ca* 
taract as we know no other, and at 
their interior curves which elsewhere 
we cannot see. But by-and-by all 
this will change. He will no longer 
be on a shingly path beneath a water- 
fiill ; but that feeling of a cavern wall 
will grow upon him, of a cavern deep, 
below roarmg seas, in which the 
waves are there^ though they do not 
enter in upon hun ; or rather not the 
waves, but the very bowels of the 
ocean. He will feel as though the 
floods surrounded him, coming and 
going with their wild sounds, and he 
will hardly recognize that though 
among them he is not in them. And 
tiiey, as they fall with a continual 
roar, not hurting the ear, but musical 
withal, will seem to move as the vast 
ocean waters may perhaps move in 
their internal currents. He will lose 
the sense of one continued descent, 
and think that they are passing round 
him in their appointed courses. The 
broken spray that rises from the 
depth below, rises so strongly, so 
palpably, so rapidly, that the motion 
in every direction will seem equal. 
And, as he looks on, strange colours 
will show themselves through the 
mist ; the shades of grey will become 
rreen or blue, with ever and anon a 
Sash of white ; and then, when some 
gust of wind blows in with greater 
violence, the sea-girt cavern will be- 
come all dark and black. Oh, my 
friend, let there be no one there to 
speak to thee then ; no, not even a 
brother. As you stand there speak 
only to the waters." — Anthony Trol- 

LOPE. 

Charles Dickens, in his description 
of the Falls of Niagara, says — 

" It was not till 1 came to Table 
Rock and looked — Great Heaven ! — 
on what a fidl of bright green water ! 



— ^that it came upon me in its full 
might and majesty. Then, when I 
felt how near to my Creator I was 
standing, the first effect and the en- 
during one — ^instant and lasting^— of 
the tremendous spectacle was Peace. 
Peace of Mind — ^Tranquillity — calm 
recollections of the Dead — Great 
Thoughts of Eternal Rest and Happi- 
ness — nothing of Gloom or Terror. 
Niagara was at once stamped on my 
heart as an Image of Beauty, to re- 
main there changeless and indeUble, 
until its pulses cease to beat for ever. 

*' I think in every quiet season now. 
Still do those waters roll and leap and 
roar and tumble all day long ; still ore 
the rainbows spanning them a hun- 
dred feet below. Still, when the sun 
is on them, do they shine and glow 
like molten gold. Still, when the day 
is gloomy, do they fall like snow, or 
seem to crumble away like the front 
of a great chalk cliff, or roll down the 
rock like dense white smoke. But 
always does the mighty stream seem 
to die as it comes down, and always 
from the unfathomable gulf rises that 
tremendous ghost of spray and mist 
that is never laid, which has haunted 
this place with the same dread so- 
lemnity since darkness brooded on 
the deep, and that first flood before 
the deluge — Light — came rushing on 
creation at the word of God." 

Resuming our journey at the Sus- 
pension Bridge, the train crosses to 
the Canada side and pursues ita 
journey westward through Canada. 
Eleven miles from the bridge, 460 
from New York, is St. Catherine's, 
a place much resorted to for its mine- 
ral waters. Hamilton (480 miles) 
is one of the most beautiful and pros- 
perous cities of Canada ; it is at the 
head of the western extremity of Lake 
Ontario. Passing Paris and Wood- 
stock we reach (567 miles) London. 
& handsome and prosperous town of 
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14,000 inhabitants. In 1820 its pre- 
sent site was a wilderness. Our route 
now passes through a good agricul- 
tural region, with few large towns, 
and reaches the Detroit River at 
Windsor opposite Detroit (668 
miles). Passengers cross the river 
in a large ferry boat. Those who 
intend to proceed at once from Detroit 
can procure meals on board the ferry 
boat. Detroit ( Hotels : Biddle Houses 
Exchange), population, 81,000. This 
town is beautifully situated on the 
Detroit River, a wide stream which 
connects Lakes St. Clair and Erie. 
It is handsomely laid out and pos- 
sesses many fine public and private 
buildmgs. Jefferson Avenue, the 
principal street, is one of the most 
oeautiful in the country. The city 
has a large and rapidly increasing 
trade, being the chief market of a 
large region of fertile country. 



Leaving Detroit, the first town of 
importance is Ann Arbor (714 miles), 
a beautiful town situated on a plateau 
above the line of the railway and not 
visible from it. It is the seat of the 
University of' Michigan^ a large and 
prosperous mstitution. Jackson (753 
miles) is a beautiful and prosperous 
town of 12jOOO inhabitants : here is 
the State's Prison. From tnis point 
to NiLES (103 miles) the Michigan 
Central Railway Company have two 
lines — one viA Marshall, Battle 
Creek, and Kalamazoo, the other and 
more direct line bein^ by way of 
Homer and Three Rivers. Niles 
(680 miles) is the point at which the 
line crosses the St. Joseph River ; it 
is a pleasant town of 6,500 inhabi- 
tants. New Buffalo and Michigan 
City, places of no interest, are now 
passea before reaching Chicago. For 
aescription of this city see Route 7. 
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Route 9. 

NEW YORK TO CHICAGO via 
ERIE RAILWAY AND LAKE 
SHORE AND SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN RAILWAY. 

Distance, 960 miles. Time, 36 hours. 
Fare, $22. 

HE station is at the foot of 
Chambers-street, where tickets 
are purchased and Inggage 
checked. Crossing the North 
River to Paronia, passengers 
take the cars at the station, vrhich is con- 
nected with the ferry . Best views tc the right. 
The scenery along this route is very grand. 
To enjoy it the tourist should take the first 
express train in the morning. 

After passing through the picturesque 
valley of the Passaic, in Northern New 
Jersey, and the pastures of Rockland and 
Orange counties, where some of the finest 
dairies in the world are found, the hold 
and rugged scenery of the Delaware val- 
ley engages the attention, of the traveller 
for the next 100 miles, to Deposit. From 
here we cross the country to the Susque- 
hanna valley. The valley of this beautiful 
river and its tributaries is then followed to 
Homellsville, affording interestin^r and 
picturesque views. From Homellsville, on 
the main route, to Buffalo there is less of 
interest, the covntry being generally flat. 

I<eaTing the station, the train soon 



passes through the Bergen tnnneL 
seven-eighths of a mile in length, and 
reaches (17 miles) Paterson, a 
thriving manufactnring town of 
34,000 inhabitants. There are here 
over twenty cotton mills, and three 
manufactories of locomotive engines. 
Passing several unimportant stations. 
Turners is reached (47 miles), where 
there is a large railway refreshment 
house. Goshen (60 miles) is the 
centre of a noted dairy region. Mid- 
dletown and Otisvillef pleasant and 
thriving villages, are i»8sed before 
reaching Port Jervis (89 miles), on 
the Delaware River. Here is a' large 
dining establishment conducted by 
the railway company. 

The scenery of the next hundred 
miles is very grand. Soon after 
leaving the station the Delaware 
River is crossed on a bridge 800 ft. 
long . For the next twenty-five miles 
the railway is in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Near Pond Eddy (100 
miles) the line runs along the bank 
of the river for a considerable dis- 
tance. This portion of the line was 
most costly and difficult to construct. 
At Laehawaxen, the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal crosses the Delaware 
River in an aqueduct supported by 
a suspension bridge. JNear Mast 
Hope our line again crosses the 
Delaware, and passing through the 
narrow gorge at JNarrowsburgh 
passes Callieoon (136 miles), Han- 
cock, a beautiftd village shut in 
among mountains, and we reach De- 
posit (177 miles), the centre of a 
large lumber region. For ten miles 
after leaving this station the scenery 
is very wild, with an occasional view 
of great beauty. Summit ( 185 miles ) 
is nearly 1,400 ft. above the level of 
the sea. The place is exceedingly 
wild. For eight miles beyond, the 
line descends a grade of 60 ft. per 
mile. Four miles from Summit is 
Cascade BridgCy a beautiful structure 
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of a single arch spanning a rayine 
250 ft. wide, and 185 ft. deep. Shortly 
after leaving this bridge we arrive at 
the Starucca Viaduct. This is a little 
beyond the State line in Pennsylvania. 
It is' a magnificent and costly struc- 
ture, 1,200 ft. in length, and 110 ft. 
in height. There are eighteen arches. 
Like the Cascade Bridge, it should 
be viewed from below to obtain a full 
idea of its grandeur and extent. The 
views in this neighbourhood are very 
fine. At Susquehanna (193 miles) 
are large machine shops, and an 
enormous dining room belonging to 
the railway company. The road now 
follows the valley of the Susquehanna, 
crossing it on a wooden bridge, 800 
ft. long, half a mile beyond tne sta- 
tion. The grades are now very light, 
not exceeding 5 ft. per mile. 

Great Bend (201 miles) is the 
junction of several railways running 
to the coal regions of Pennsylvania. 
Four miles beyond this station we 
again enter New York. Kirkwood 
(206 miles) is the birthplace of Jo- 
seph Smith, the Mormon prophet. 
BiNGHAMPTON (216 miles) is a beau- 
tiftil village of 12,5(X) inhabitants, at 
the junction of the Chenango and 
Susquehanna rivers. Here is the 
State Asulum for Inebriates. Owego 
(237 miles) is a beautiftil town on 
the Susquehanna, and is rapidly 
growing m importance. (A side line 
goes from this place to the charming 
town of Ithaca, on Cayuga Lake, 
the seat of Cornell University, one of 
the most noted schools in the 
country.) Passing Waverley and 
Chemung we reach (273 miles) 
Elmira {Hotel: Brainard House), 
population, 15,000. It has large 
manufactories of iron, and boots, and 
shoes. Near the railway, on the left 
after leaving the station, is seen the 
Female Seminary, with 300 students. 
Passing through a level and fertile 
country for five miles we leave, on 



the right, the line which goes to 
Watkins, at the head of the beautiful 
Seneca Lake, 20 miles from £lmu'a, 
and to Cananandaigua and Niagara 
FaUs. 

From Corning (291 miles) a rail- 
way goes off to Buffalo. Passing 
several unimportant stations we 
reach (332 miles) Hornellsville, 
where there is a dining saloon for 
railway passengers. From this point 
westward to Lake Erie there are two 
lines, one reaching the lake at Dun- 
kirk, the other at Buffalo. The dis- 
tance to Dunkirk is 128 miles, to 
Buffalo 91. Leaving Hornellsville, 
on the Buffalo line, we pass sevoral 
small stations before reaching Por- 
tage (362 miles), an interesting spot. 
In the immediate vicinity are three 
waterfalls remarkable for their 

frandeur and beauty. The bridge 
y which the railway crosses the 
nver is the largest wooden railroad 
bridge in the world. It was built at 
a cost of $175,000, and stands upon 
thirteen strong stone piers set in the 
bed of the river and rising sufficiently 
above high-water mark to be secure 
against freshets. Above these piers 
a timber trestle-work rises 234 ft. 
on the top of which the track of the 
road is laid. The bridge is 800 ft. 
long, and is so constructed that any 
timber in the whole sti'ucture can be 
removed and replaced at pleasure. 
The first and second falls can be seen 
from the bridge, and present a grand 
appearance as they are seen in the 
distance dashing over the rocks and 
plunging into the black basin. In 
some places the rocks of the ravine 
are 300 feet high, and small streams, 
trickling over the top of this wall, 
dissolve into blue mist long before 
they reach the bottom. The Genesee 
Valley Canal crosses the river on an 
aqueduct just above the bridge, then, 
running parallel with the river, passes 
under the railroad bridge on the high 
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bluff of rocks forming the east bank 
of the river. 

Warsaw, Attica, and Darien are 
passed before reaching (423 miJes) 
JJuFFALO (Hotels: Tifft House^ Man- 
sion) ^ population, 120,000. The 
city IS situated at the foot of Lake 
Erie, just above the point where it 
empties into the Niagara River, 22 
miles from Niagara Falls. It is the 
terminus of the Erie Canal, and an 
important Railway centre. The 
streets are wide and handsome, and 
the city contains a ^at number of 
elegant public buildmes. The enor- 
mous elevators for tne transfer of 
grain from the lake vessels to 
canal boats and railway waegons are 
conspicuous objects. Thev are 
twenty-two in number, and have 
warehouse capacity of 5,000,000 
bushels. There are in and about the 
city large iron rolling mills, steam- 
engine works, and other manufac- 
turing establishments. 

All trains change. Beyond Buffalo 
our route lies over the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway. 

Soon after leaving the station Lake 
Erie is seen on the right and it is 
frequently in sight from the railway 
for more than 2CiO miles. 

Passing Lake View and Silver 
Creek, we reach Dunkirk (460 
miles), population 6,000, the western 
terminus of the Erie Railway. Pass- 
ing Westfield and Ripley, we enter 
the state of Pennsylvania near State 
Line station. The next station of 
importance is Erie (508 miles) on 
the lake of the same name, population 
19,700. It is the terminus of the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railway and 
of the Erie and Pittsburgh Railway. 
Before reaching Conneaut, (535 
miles) we enter the state of Ohio* 
Painesville (574 miles) is a beau- 
tiful town, the seat of a large female 
seminary, Cleveland (603 miles; 
Hotels : Kennardf Wedell), population 
135.000. 



It is the second city in size and im- 
portance in Ohio, and one of the most 
oeautiful cities in the United States ; 
situated upon the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, on a plain elevated some 
80 or 100 feet above the lake, at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river which 
passes through tne city — the larger 

?3rtion being on the eastern bank, 
he city is regularly laid out, the 
streets being generally broad and 
straight, and ornamented with such 
a number of shade trees as to earn for 
it the deserved title of the " Forest 
City." As a commercial centre it is 
the terminus of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, the 
Erie and Toledo divisions of^the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, the Cleveland and Pittsburg, 
and Atlantic and Great Western 
Railroads. 

There are transportation lines con- 
nected with the port, giving daily 
steamboat and propeller communica- 
tion with every port of importance on 
the chain of lakes ; and aregular line of 
sailing vessels run between Cleveland 
and Liverpool vid the lakes, Welland 
canal, and St. Lawrence river. 

Cleveland was settled in 1796 and 
incorporated in 1836. The population 
in 1840 was 6,071, and in 1860, 43,417. 
In 1862 a rapid increase of population 
commenced, owing chiefly to tne great 
extension of its manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

The best parts of the city are not 
visible from the railway which enters 
it at the foot of the bluff on which the 
town is situated. 

Elyria, Oberlin, noted for its college 
in wnich blacks are received on the 
same terms as white students, Fre- 
mont, and Norwalk (658 miles) are 
passed before reaching Toledo 
(Hotels: Oliver HousSy Island House) y 
population 33,000. It is situated on 
the west bank of the Maumee river, 
4 miles from Lake Erie, opposite 
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the mouth of Swan creek and the 
Wabash and Erie Canal. Here the 
river expands to the width of three- 
fourths of a mile, and just above has 
been formed a deep bajou one-half 
mile in length, separated from the 
main channel by a piece of low land, 
formerly known as Grassy Point, 
having an area of some 50 acres. 
Upon this island, now known as the 
Middle Ground, more than $3,000,000 
have been expended in improvements. 
Here are located the passenger and 
freight houses, the grain warehouses 
and offices of the various railroads 
centering here. The Maumee river 
furnishes at Toledo the finest harbour 
on the ^reat lakes. As a commercial 
centre Toledo is the terminus of over 
700 miles of canal navigation, one of 
the principal towns on the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway, and 
the junction of its Michigan Southern 
and Air Line Divisions ; the eastern 
terminus of Toledo, Wabash, and 
Western Railway, the southern ter- 
minus of the Detroit Branch of Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern and 
Flint and Pere Marquette Railways, 
and the northern terminus of the 
Dayton and Michigan Railroad. 

trom Toledo westward as far as 
Elkhart (133 miles), there are two 
lines belonging to the Railway Com- 
pany, one called the direct liney the 
other the Michigan line. The former 
goes by Bryan, Ohio, Butler, Indiana, 
and Goshen to Elkhart — ^the latter 
(142 miles) by Adrian, Hillsdale, 
Jonesville, Coldwater, White Pigeon, 
and Bristol to Elkhart. Elkhart is a 
thriving town at the junction of the 
St. Joseph and Elkhart rivers. ITie 
next station of importance is South 
Bend (872 miles) situated at the head 
of navigation on the St. Joseph River. 
Laport ( 899 miles ) is the only impor- 
tant station before we reach Chicago. 
For a description of Chicago see 
Route 7. 




Route 10. 

CHICAGO TO OMAHA BY CHI- 
CAGO AND NORTH WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY. 

Distance, 490 miles. Time, 22 honrt. 
Fare, $17.65. 

HERE are three routes be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha, the 
trains npon which are run in 
the same time between the 
two places. The fares and 
accommodations are the same, and there is 
little difference in the scenery on the dif- 
ferent routes. 

The route by the Chicago and North 
Western Railway is over a fertile 
prairie country producing enormous 
quantities of Indian corn and other 
cereals. As far as the Mississippi 
River at Fulton (136 miles), it is 
thickly populated ; after crossing that 
river the population diminishes, but 
the richness of the soil continues 
throughout. Large tracts of land 
west of the river and on each side of 
the line of railway are for sale by the 
Company at low prices. 

The through train for Omaha and 
San Francisco leaves Chicago in the 
morning, and in the warm season,day- 
light continues until the tourist has 
crossed the Mississipi and reached 
the heart of the com lands of Iowa far 
beyond. To those unaccustomed to 
prairie scenery the route is one of great 
interest. 

After leaving Chicago the train 
passes through tne level prairie by neat 
suburban villages for 30 miles to 
Junction, where the line to Galena 
goes off. Six miles farther on is 
Geneva, a pretty and prosperous town 
on the Fox River. After passing the 
latter place numerous stops are made 
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at unimportant stations and we reach 
(98 miles) Dixon, where there is a 
railway dining saloon. The town is 
situated on Hock River which fur- 
nishes water-power for extensive 
mills. Twelve miles farther on, and 
also on Rock River is Sterling, a 
pretty town in the midst of an agri- 
cultural country of great richness. 
Fulton (136 miles) is on the east 
bank of the Mississippi and is the last 
station in Illinois. Here the train 
crosses the river on a fine iron bridge 
1,400 feet in length, built at a cost of 
8620,000. The draw which is 300 
ft. long is moved bv steam. The 
bridge extends from the eastern bank 
across a narrow channel to a wooded 
island, and thence across the main 
channel to the Western bank at Clin- 
ton. From the bridge there are fine 
views. The three towns of Clinton 
and Lyons on the West bank and 
Fulton on the East bank are seen from 
the bridge. From Clinton to Cedar 
Rapids (81 miles) our route passes 
through a rolling prairie country, 
through several unimportant towns 
which are the growtn of the last 
twenty years. Cedar Rapids is an 
eating station. It is a flourishing 
town on the Red Cedar River, is 
already an important railway centre 
and promises to become a place of 
considerable importance. Blairstown 
(!244mile8). Belle Plaine (254 miles), 
and Montour (278 miles), are passed 
and we reach Marshall, where the 
line crosses that of the Iowa Central 
Railway. Passing many stations of 
no importance, through a rich prairie 
country now rapidly filling up with 
settlers from all parts of the world, 
we reach Dunlap (441 miles), 
where there is a large eating house 
belonging to the Railway Company. 
At Missouri Valley Junction (467 
miles), the Sioux City and Pa- 
cific Railway goes off to the north. 
Twenty miles farther on we reach 



Council Bluffs (Hotel: Pacific 
House ), a large town opposite Omaha. 
Here passengers are transferred to the 
cars of the Transfer Company to be 
carried across the Missouri River. 
The river is about a mile from Council 
Bluffs, and is crossed on a superb 
iron bridge, one of the finest in the 
country, built at the cost of nearly 
$1,000,000. A fine view is had on 
the way over of the somewhat impo- 
sing city of Omaha, Nebraska, the 
eastern terminus of the great Pacific 
Railwajrs (Hotel: Grand Central, 
population, 19,500. The city is 
situated on an elevated plateau 
above the river. It is well built 
for a city of its years; and some 
of its public buildings, particularly 
that of the Hi^h School, are of im- 
posing dimensions. The site was 
chosen in 1854. Four or five years 
thereafter it began to receive import- 
ant accessions to its population, which 
have continued up to this time. At 
its present rate of increase it will soon 
become a city of great importance. 
The completion of the Pacific Rail- 
ways and the centering here of the 
industries incident to the operation of 
so great a line have given to the city 
a considerable impetus. It was the 
first capital of Nebraska, but in 1868 
it was removed to Lincoln (67 miles), 
south west of Omaha. A new railway 
depdt on an extensive scale is con- 
templated. A large tract of land ad- 
joining the town, south of the depdt, 
18 said to belong to the erratic George 
Francis Train. The new hotel, called 
the Grand Central j is one of the 
largest and best conducted establish- 
ments in the West. 
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Route 11. 

CHICAGO TO OMAHA, BY THE 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, 
AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Distance, 493 miles. Time, 22 hours. 
Fare, $17.65. 

;EAVING Chicago, the 
route lies through fertile 
prairie lands, passing seve- 
ral towns of little import- 
ance and reaches (40 miles) Joliet, 
a thriving place with a population of 
8,000, on the river Des Plaines. 
There are fine quarries of gray lime- 
stone in the vicinity from which 
Chicago has been largely supplied. 
Passing Morris (84 mues) we reach 
Ottawa, a beautiful city on the 
Illinois River, near the mouth of 
Fox River. It has extensive water- 

Eower, and rich beds of coal have 
een found in the vicinity. At La 
Salle (99 miles) we cross the Illi- 
nois Central Railway, and at Bureau 
(114 miles), the Peoria Branch Rail- 
way goes oflf to the south. Pond 
Creek is the point of intersection of 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railway. Passing Genesco (159 
miles), the market town of a rich 
agricultural district, we reach (179 
miles) Moline, on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River. It is opposite 
the northern end of the island of 
Rock Island, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a rapid stream called the 
Slough. This stream has a fall of 
about 8 ft. It has been improved by 
the general Government, and large 
manufactories have been erected upon 
it. The town has a population of 
6,000. Three miles ferther is Rock 
Island (182 miles), on the Missis- 



sippi River, S miles above the mouth 
of Rock River. Population 8,000. 
It is situated just below the upper 
Rapids, which extend 15 miles, ob- 
structing the passage of hea^ ves- 
sels when the water is low. It is a 
flourishing manu&cturing town. The 
Island of Rock Island, between 
Moline and Rock Island, is 3 miles 
long and contains 950 acres. It is 
the property of the United States, 
the government of which are erectinff 
the buildings necessary to establish 
here a great armoury. The buildings 
already completed are very fine. The 
island has been laid out with drives 
and promenades, and is a beautiful 

Eark. At the upper end is a fine iron 
ridge connecting it with Moline, 
and another bridge connects it with 
Rock Island. An iron railway bridge, 
completed in 1871 at a cost of 
$1,000,000, connects it with the 
western bank of the Mississippi. 
Crossing the river we reach (183 
miles) Davenport, Iowa (Hotel: 
Burtis House) f a beautiful and 
flourishing city of 24,000 inhabitants. 
It is built on rising ground, and ex-. 
tends nearly four miles along the 
river and nearly two miles back. It 
has many fine public buildings, its 
opera-house being especially noted. 
It is the greatest grain receiving 
dep6t on the Upper Mississippi. 
The vicinity abounds in fine drives 
and beautiful points of view. 

Pursuing our westward journey, 
we pass Wilton (208 miles), where 
a branch line goes oflf to the city of 
Muscatine, 12 miles distant on the 
Mississippi, and West Liberty, and 
reach (^7 miles) Iowa City, a 
thriftv and beautifully situated town 
on the Iowa River. Population, 
8,000. It was formerly the capital 
of lowB. The old capitol, a large 
Doric edifice, is now used by the 
State University. 
Grinnell (302 miles) is the seat 
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of Iowa College. The North Iowa 
Railway crosses our line here. Pass- 
ing Newton (322 miles), where there 
are large coal beds, we reach (357 
miles) Des Moines^ the capital of 
Iowa, at the junction of tne Des 
Moines and Raccoon Rivers. It has 
fine public buildings. A costly state 
house is in process of erection. Popu- 
lation, 13,500. Passing through a 
beautiful prairie country by many 
prosperous -villages we reach (490 
miles) Council Bluffs, opposite 
Omaha. (See Route 10.) 

Passengers from Omaha for St. 
Joseph or Kansas City, may take the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Council 
Bluffs Railway, at Council Bluffs, 
opposite Omaha. The distance to 
St. Joseph is 133 miles, to Kan- 
sas City 204 miles. This is one of 
the best routes to and from the East. 
At Nebraska Cityy 44 miles from 
Omaha, the Midland Pacific Railway 
goes off west to Lincoln, the capital 
of Nebraska (57 miles). Lincoln 
was created under the legislative act 
of June 14, 1867, making provision 
for locating the seat of government. 
It is situated on an elevated surface 
in the midst of an agricultural and 
thrifty population, witn rock, timber, 
and water-power within two miles, 
and equidistant from Kansas and the 
towns of Pawnee Citv, Nebraska 
CitT, Plattsmouth, Omaha, Fremont, 
and Columbus. The streets are 120 
ft. wide, and 12 acres each have been 
reserved for the capitol, State univer- 
sity, and a city park. Other reserva- 
tions are made for a county court- 
house, for a city hall and market 
space, for a State historical and 
library association, and seven sites 
for public schools. Desirable reser- 
vations are also set apart for ten 
religious denominations, upon which 
to erect houses of worship. One also 
for the order of Odd Fellows, and one 
for the Masonic fraternity. 



The capitol is built of red sand- 
stone, and faced with the magnesian 
limestone of Beatrice. The building 
is designed after the Roman Italian 
style of architecture, is 120 ft. in 
height to the top of the main tower, 
covering an area of 175 ft. in length 
by 100 ft. in breadth, making 175,000 
square feet, and costing in the ag- 
gregate $500,000. 

The hall of representatives and 
senate chamber are on the second 
floor, and are 30 ft. in height, while 
other public offices are arranged with 
a view to comfort and convenience. 
On the wings of the building are 
constructed four fire-proof towers, 70 
ft. in height, divided into apartments 
for the safe-keeping of the State 
archives. Public aocuments, and 
statutes. The building is situated at 
the summit of a slight eminence on 
the east side of the town site, of 
which it commands a full view. 

The State university is of a modem 
style of architecture, m the form of a 
Greek cross, ornamented with tower 
and mansard roof; its extreme length 
is 156 ft., and height to the top of 
the tower 112 ft. ; the basement, of 
brown sandstone, faced with rock- 
work finish, presents an elegant and 
durable appearance. The superstruc- 
ture is of^brick, while the approaches, 
steps, and landings are of nard white 
limestone. 

The university is also of modem 
style, is endowed with 146,000 acres 
of land, and an annual fund which 
for this year amounts to $60,000. 
The lunatic asylum is also of modem 
architecture, with tower and mansard 
roof. 
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EOUTE 12. 

CHICAGO TO OMAHA, BY 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON, 
AND QUINCY, AND BUR- 
LINGTON AND MISSOURI 
RIVER RAILWAY. 

Distance, 495 miles. Time, 33 hours. 
Fare, $19.75. 

,EAVING Chicago, we pass 
through a prosperous farm- 
ing country, studded with 
thrifty villages, few of 
which require especial mention. The 
train stops at Riverside (12 miles), 
and at Aurora (39 miles), a town 
of 11,000 inhabitants on the Fox 
River. The Railway Company has 
extensive workshops here. Men- 
DOTA (85 miles), is the seat of Men- 
dota College and of a Methodist 
Seminary. The express trains stop 
here twenty minutes. The next stop 
is at Princeton (106 miles). Eight 
miles farther on our route crosses the 
line of the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railway. 13uda (116 miles) 
is the junction of a local railway. 
Passing Kewanee (132 miles), Calva 
ri41 miles), we reach (164 miles) 
Galesburoh, the seat of Knox Col- 
lege, Lombard College, and of several 



minor institutions of learning. It is 
the market town fur a large agricul- 
tural district. At this point the main 
line of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railway goes on to the 
south-west to Quincy. Passengers 
for Omaha and the west continue 
westward toward the Mississippi* 
Leaving Galesburgh, we pass Mon- 
mouth, the seat of Warren county, 
and reach (206 miles) East Bur- 
lin^on on the Mississippi River, 
which river is crossed on a superb 
iron bridge, and we reach Burling- 
ton, Iowa, one of the largest cities 
in the state, with extensive trade. 
The citjr is situated partly along the 
river front and partly on the high 
ground or bluflf above. It is a beau- 
tiful city, and the seat of a prosperous 
Baptist University. Beyond Bur- 
lington there is little of interest 
until we reach our destination. The 
principal stations are Mount Pleasant 
(235 miles), the seat of a college and 
a university; Fairfield (256 miles), 
also the seat of a college ; Ottumwa 
(285 miles), Creston (397 miles), 
where are extensive machine shops 
belonging to the Railway Company ; 
Red Oak, Glenwood (477 miles) ; 
and Council Bluffs (493 miles), 
opposite Omaha, to which latter 
place passengers are conveyed in 
the cars of the Transfer Company, 
across the great iron bridge. Omaha. 
(See Route 10.) 



Time Table between Chicago and San 


Francisco :- 


- 


Leave 
Chicago at 

10.15 A.M. 


Arrive at 

Omaha 

10.00 a.m. 


Arrive at 

Denver 

6.30 p. M. 


Arrive at 

S. lAke 

7.30 P.M. 


Arrive at 

Sacram'o 

10.35 a.m. 


Arrival at 
San. Fran. 
5.35 p. M. 


Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

I'hursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday. 


Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday. 


Wednesday 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday. 


Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday 

Thursday. 


Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesn. 

Thursday. 
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Sleeping cars — Chicago to Omaha, 
S2.50 ; Omaha to Ogden, $8 ; Ogden to 
San Francisco, $6; Chicago to San 
Francisco, ^16.50. Passengers are al- 
lowed 100 lbs. of baggage free ; all ex- 
cess charged at the rate of 15 cents 
per lb. between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco. Trans-Pacific passengers will 
be entitled to 250 lbs. baggaee free, 
on presenting first class tickets to 
San Francisco, stamped for that 
amount, with tneir orders for passage 
on Pacific Steamers, to the baggage 
agent at Omaha. 



KouTE 13. 

OMAHA TO SALT LAKE CITY 
AND SAN FRANCISCO. 

Distance to San Francisco, 1,914 miles. 
Time, 4 days 5 hours. Fare, $100. 

•EST of Omaha meals are 
furnished at the eating- 
houses belonging to the 
Railway Company. They 
are abundant and well cooked and 
served. There is no necessity, there- 
fore, for providing eatables for the 
journey. The following are the 
names of the stations at which meals 
are served, and the hours at which 
the train arrives at those stations. 






Bailroad 
Time. 


Dist. from 
Omaha. 


Elevation. 


Grand Island Neb. 


7.20 p. M. 


154 


1,850 


Sidney .... 


k 










: Wy. 


8.10 a.m. 


414 


4,073 


Cheyenne . . . 


1 1 










1.40 P.M. 


516 


6,041 


Laramie . . 


» 










• ff 


5.10 P.M. 


573 


7,123 


Green River . . 


ft i 










' >> 


7.25 a.m. 


845 


6,140 


Evanston . . . 












Ut«h 


1.50 P. M. 


955 


6,870 


Ogden ."":.. 
Elko 












N'eV. 


6.15 P.M. 

8.15 A.M. 


1,032 
1,307 


4,340 
5,030 


Battle Mountain . 












tf 


12.30 P.M. 


1,391 


4,534 


Humboldt . . . 












dl. 


5.05 p. M. 


1,492 


4,262 


Colfax .... 












7.00 a.m. 


1,722 


3,448 


Ar. San Francisco . 










99 


5.35 p. M. 


1,914 





The price charged for meals is $1, 
the tmie given is thirty to thirty-five 
minutes. 

The sleeping cars in which pas- 
sengers leave Omaha continue with- 
out change to Ogden, 1,032 miles, 
where all passengers change cars. 
The conductor will telegraph in ad- 
vance to Ogden to secure places in 
the sleeping cars of the Central Pa- 



cific Company for passengers who 
continue their journey westward. 
Passengers going to Salt Lake City 
leave at once after the arrival of the 
train at Ogden, by the cars of the 
Utah Central Railway. 

" From the hour you leave Omaha 
you will find everything new, curious, 
and wonderful ; the plains with their 
bufialoi antelope, and prairie dogs; 
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the mountains, which, as you ap- 
proach Cheyenne, lift up their glo- 
rious snow-clad summits ; the deep 
canons and gorges which lead from 
Wahsatch into Ogden, and whose 
^m scenery will seem to you, per- 
haps, to form a fit entrance t(v l^alt 
Lake; the indescrihahle loveliness 
and beauty of the mountain ranee 
which shelters the Mormon capital ; 
the extended, apparently sterile, but 
as long-headed men be^in to think, 
fertile alkali and sage brush plains ; 
the snow-sheds which protect the 
Central Pacific as you ascend the 
Sierra; and on the morning of the 
last day of your journey, the grand 
and exciting rush down the bierra 
from Summit to Calfax, winding 
around Cape Horn and half a hundi-ed 
more precipitous cliffs, down which 
you look out of the open " observa- 
tion car" as you sweep from a height 
of 7,000 ft. to a level of 2,500 in a 
ride of two hours and a half." — 
Nordhofs " Califamia." 

Leaving Omaha the train soon 
reaches the open prairie, which, 
specked here and there with gi'oves 
of trees and occasional farm-houses, 
stretches away in every direction as 
far as the eye can reach. The first 
station is Gilmore (10 miles) from 
which the route runs westward 
through the Papillon Vallev. We 
now pass Papillon (15 miles; on the 
river of the same name, and reach 
Elkhorn (29 miles), the grain re- 
ceiving dep6t for the fertile Elkhorn 
Valley. Entering this valley we soon 
cross the Elkhorn River, and soon 
see the hills that bound the valley of 
the Platte. The region hereabouts 
is inhabited chiefly by German emi- 
grants, who are rapidly improving 
uie country, which promises at no 
distant day to become one of the 
wealthiest regions of Nebraska. 

The Elkhorn River abounds in fish ; 
deer and antelope are frequently seen, 



and at certain seasons smaller game, 
such as wild geese and ducks, may be 
found in abundance. Passing val- 
ley (35 miles) we soon see, on the 
left, the waters of the Platte River, 
of the first sight of which a well- 
known writer has thus discoursed : — 
" Seen as it was by us upon one of 
the most beautiful days which ever 
gladdened nature by unclouded sun- 
light, after hours of a lowering sky 
and inclement weather, it burst upon 
the view like a scene of enchant- 
ment, as if some fairy hand lifted the 
veil, and spread before the observer a 
grand, gigantic panorama. Upon the 
south, rolled the waters of the Platte, 
broad and swift, while far upon either 
side lifted the bluffs which border the 
valley, and which are the great walls 
to this garden of nature. Vegetation 
was in its most luxuriant stage ; the 
green plain stretched forth its emerald 
carpet as far as the eye could reach, 
and yet it was but the entrance to a 
tract 400 miles in extent, the whole 
of which was equally as grand and 
beautiful as this. From the vast ex- 
panse in front the eye wandered back 
again to the bluffs, and the mind in- 
tuitively felt how fit a setting were 
they for this radiant girdle on the 
form of fair Nebraska. If one would 
gain an idea of the stupendous cha- 
racter of the works of nature, let him 
visit the mountains, the cataracts, 
and the colossal structures the Great 
Architect has reared in the Old World 
and the New. But looking upon 
them moves one with wonder and 
amazement ; while this broad, level 
tract^ with its river ffleaming in the 
sunlight, its bosom aecked with the 
loveliest flowers, awakens adoration 
and a delight which one would wish 
might live for ever.** Fremont 
(47 miles) is an " eating station.** 
It is a rapidly growing town, con- 
taining about 3,600 inhabitants. H ere 
the Sioux City and Pacific Railway 
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joins our route. North Bend (62 
miles) is a new town in the midst of 
a fine farming region. We now ap- 
proach the Platte, parallel with which 
our route has been running. At high 
water^ the river here is more than a 
mile m width, and presents an un- 
broken sheet from bank to bank. 
When the water is low, the bed of the 
river is an expanse of sand with small 
streams here and there. The average 
depth of the river is less than a foot,, 
and it is, of course, entirely unna- 
vigable. Though useless for pur- 
poses of commerce, it is invaluable as 
a means of irrigating the fine country 
through which it runs, and which 
it renders productive. From this 
point to Julesburgh (more than 300 
miles) our route follows the course of 
the river, which is frequently in sight 
from the train. The Railway Com- 
pany owns a large quantity of land on 
either side of the track. Passing 
Rogers (69 miles) wereach Schuyler 
{76 miles), a new settlement with 
nearly 700 inhabitants. There is a 
1>ridge over the Platte about 3 miles 
irom the town^ which brings to it 
the trade of a nch region souui of the 
river. There are cattle yards here, 
from which great numbers of Texas 
and other cattle are shipped east by 
rail. The old emigrant trail is fre- 

fuently in signt from the train, 
^assing Richland (84 miles) we 
reach (92 miles) Columbus, a town 
of about 2,000 inhabitants, the county- 
seat of Platte county. The town is 
the market for a large section of fer- 
tile country, and is rapidly growing 
in importance. Railways running 
north and south from this point are 
proj ected. Fourteen miles north-west 
IS tne Reservation of the Pawnee In- 
dians, once one of the most savage of 
the tribes. They number now about 
1,000, and are learning apiculture 
and the arts of peace. Passing Jack- 
son (99 miles), Silver Creek (109 



miles), and Qarks (121 miles), we 
reach Lone Tree (132 miles), the 
county seat of Merrick county, sur- 
rounded by rich farm lands. Oppo- 
site this point the old emigrant route 
crossed the Platte and continued 
westward on the south bank. Pass- 
ing Lockwood, we reach (154 miles) 
Grand Island, an eating station, 
which takes its name from an island 
in the Platte 70 miles long and 4 in 
width. The town has 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. There are large German set- 
tlements in the neighbourhood. 

Our route now approaches the Buf- 
fido range where in former times great 
numbers of those animals were seen. 
A few are sometimes encountered in 
the 150 miles westward of Grand 
Island ; but they are becoming rare, 
and as the express train passes through 
the old bufialo country after dark, it 
is hardly probable that the traveller 
wiU be able to procure even a distant 
view of this rapidly disappearing deni- 
zen of the prairies. Wood River (172 
miles), before reaching which Wood 
River is crossed, and Kearney (191 
miles), the station for supplying Fort 
Kearney, an old and important mili- 
tary post 4 miles distant across the 
river, are now passed. The latter 
station is the destined junction of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
way with the Union Pacific. We 
now pass Elm Creek, Plum Creek, 
where the Indians formerly crossed 
the Platte on their hunting excur- 
sions to the south, and where many 
emigrants have fallen prey to the 
savage. Willow Island, and Brady 
Island, and reach McPherson (278 
miles), from which Fort McPherson, 

4 miles distant, is supplied. There 
is an abundance of timber in the neigh- 
bourhood. Passing Gannett, we crosi?, 

5 miles farther on, the North Fork of 
the Platte River, and reach North 
Platte (291 miles), the county seat 
of Lincoln county, with a population 
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of 800. The company has here a fine 
hotel and machine shop. The town 
was the terminus of the railway during 
the winter of 1866-7, and at that time 
contained a population of 2.000, mostly 
of the roughest class. The hulk of 
this population removed when a new 
termmus was temporarily established. 
We next pass Nicnols, and reach (306 
miles) O Fallons, named from the 
well-known Bluffs on the south side 
of the river. These bluffs were &- 
Yourite lurking places of the Indians. 
We now enter upon the alkali region, 
which extends as far as Julesburgh 
(69 miles). We have now left be- 
hind the rich farming region of the 
Platte, and entered upon the great 
expanse of grazing land which ex- 
tends to the Kocky Mountains. Pas- 
sing Roscoe, Oealalla (342 miles), 
Brule, near whicn is the old " Cali- 
fornia Crossing," Big Spring, and 
Barton, we reach (377 miles) Jules- 
burgh. This place, now almost de- 
serted, was for a time the terminus 
of the railway, and here were assem- 
bled about 4,000 inhabitants of the 
rough class which usually frequented 
the temporary termini of this railway. 
Gambling and other disorderly houses 
made up the greater bulk of tne build- 
ings of which this temporary city was 
composed, and many are the tales now 
told of the scenes of violence enacted 
here. It was called " the wickedest 
town ** in America ; and in the ex- 
pressive but not very elegant lan- 
guage of the region, " a day seldom 
passed but what they had a man for 
Dreakfast." The Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company has built a line from 
this point to Greeley in Colorado. 
Opposite the station on the other side 
ot the river, and distant 3 miles is 
Fort Sedgwick. We now leave the 
Platte along which we have been tra- 
velling for more than 320 miles, and 
pursue a north-westerly course up the 
valley of Lodge Pole Creek. Ante* 



lopes are frequently seen in this nei^h* 
bourhood, and the prairie dog begins 
to appear. We now pass Chappel, 
Lodge Pole (397 miles), passing 
through a fine grazing region, and 
reach (414 miles) Sidney, an eating 
station. There is a military post 
here, a little way from the station. 
The region round about was for- 
merly infested by hostile Indians. 
Here recently resided James A. 
Moore, a large sheep owner, who was 
one of the riders of tne famous **Pony 
Express " across the plains. It is re- 
lated of him that he once carried an 
important despatch from a station 140 
miles East of Julesburgh to lliat place, 
and after resting only seven minutes, 
mounted his horse and returned to his 
starting-point, making the whole 280 
miles in fourteen hours and forty-six 
minutes. The following reminiscence 
of the ** Pony Express * will interest 
tourists who cross "the plains" by 
railway. It is from Mark Twain's 
** Roughing it": — 

" In a little while all interest was 
taken up in stretching our necks and 
watching for the * pony-rider * — the 
fleet messenger who sped across the 
continent from St. Joe to Sacramento, 
carrying letters 1,900 miles in ei^ht 
days ! Think of that for perishaole 
horse and human flesh and blood to 
do ! The pony-rider was usuall^r a 
little bit of a man, brimftd of spirit 
and endurance. No matter what time 
of the day or night his watch came on, 
and no matter whether it was winter 
or summer, raining, snowing, hailing, 
or sleeting, or whether his " beat " 
was a level straight roa4 or a craz^ 
trail over mountam crags and preci- 
pices, or whether it led through peace- 
ful regions or regions that swarmed 
with hostile Indians, he must be al- 
ways ready to leap into the saddle and 
be off like the wind ! There was no 
idling-time for a pony-rider on duty. 
He r^e 50 miles without stopping, bY 
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(lajlighty moonlight, starlight, or 
through the blaclmess of darkness- 
just as it happened. He rode a splen- 
did horse that was bom for a racer and 
fed and lodged like a gentleman ; 
kept him at nis utmost speed for 10 
mileSy and then, as he came crashing 
up to the station where stood two men 
holding fast a fresh, impatient steed, 
the transfer of rider and mail-bag was 
made in the twinkling of an eye, and 
away flew the eager pair and were 
out of sight before the spectator could 
get harmy the ghost ota look. Both 
rider and horse went * flying liffht.* 
The rider's dress was thin, and fitted 
close ; he wore a ' round-about,' and 
a skuU-cap, and tucked his pantaloons 
into his ooot-tops like a race-rider. 
He carried no arms— he carried no- 
thing that was not absolutely neces- 
sary, for even the postage on his Ute- 
rary fireight was worth Hve dollars a 
letter. He got but little irivolous cor- 
respondence to carr^ — his bag had 
business letters in it, mostly. His 
horse was stripped of all unnecessary 
weight too. He wore a little wafer of 
a racing saddle, and no visible blanket. 
He wore light shoes, or none at all. 
The little mt mail-pockets, strapped 
under the rider's thighs, would each 
hold about the bulk of a child's pri- 
mer. They held many and many an 
important business chapter and news- 
paper letter, but these were written 
on paper as airy and thin as gold-leaf 
nearly, and thus bulk and weight were 
economised. The stage coa<m travel- 
led about 100 to 125 miles a day (24 
hours), the pony-rider about 250. 
I'here were about eighty pony-riders 
in the saddle all th6 time, night and 
day, stretching in a long, scattering 
procession from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, forty flying eastward, and forty 
toward the west, and among them 
making 400 gallant horses earn a stir- 
ring livelihood and see a deal of scenery 
every single day in the year. 



" We had had a consuming desire 
from the beginning to see a pony- 
rider ; but somehow or other all that 
passed us managed to streak by in the 
night, and so we heard only a whiz 
and a hail, and the swift phantom of 
the desert was gone before we could 
get our heads out of the windows. 
But now we were expecting one along 
every moment, and would see him in 
broad daylight. Presently the driver 
exclaims : 

** * Here he comes ! ' 

" Every neck is stretched further, 
and every eye strained wider. Away 
across the endless dead level of the 
prairie a black speck appears against 
the sky, and it is plain tnat it moves. 
Well, I should think so ! In a second 
or two it becomes a horse and rider, 
rising and falling, rising and falling — 
sweeping toward us nearer and nearer, 
— growing more and more distinct, 
more and more sharply defined, 
nearer and still nearer, and the flutter 
of the hoofs comes faintly to the ear. 
Another instant a whoop and a hur- 
rah from our upper decK, a wave of 
the rider's hand, but no reply, and 
man and horse burst past our excited 
faces, and go winging away like a 
belated fragment ofa storm ! So sud- 
den is it all, and so like a flash of un- 
real fancy, that but for a flake of white 
foam left quivering and perishing on 
a mail-sack after the vision had passed 
by and disappeared, we might have 
doubted whether we had seen any 
actual horse and man at all." 

Brownson and Potter (433 miles), 
near which is the famous Prairie 
Dog City, where great numbers of 
these curious little creatures have 
excavated their dwellings. On the 
approach of the train they generally 
seek the shelter of their holes, but 
many may be seen sitting upright 
upon the little mounds of earth in the 
apex of which are the holes leading 
to the underground apartments. The 
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dog is scarcely 16 in. in length and is 
of a light brown colour. He subsists 
upon the grasses of the prairie and 
seems to thrive. The statement that 
they are not unpalatable food is de- 
nied by those wno have tried the ex- 
periment, and the generally received 
statement that they willingly share 
their habitations with the owl and 
the rattle-snake is not confirmed by 
those most familiar with the habits 
of the animal. The prairie wolf, called 

Generally the coyote, makes the prairie 
og his prey when he finds him 
straved too far from the protection of 
his burrow. We now pass Bennett, 
Antelope (451 miles), feushnell (463 
miles), soon after leaving which lat- 
ter station we leave Nebraska, enter 
Wyoming territorv, and reach Pine 
BlufiTs (473 miles), a wood station. 
We have now attained an elevation 
of 5,025 ft. above the level of the sea. 
In this neighbourhood were once the 
favourite summer hunting grounds of 
the warlike Cheyennes. We pass 
Egbert and Hillsdale, and before 
reaching Archer we obtain, if the day 
be clear, our first view of the Rocky 
Mountains. Northward are the Black 
Hills ; to the southward Lon^i Pedk, 
14,000 ft. high, is visible, and farther 
south and distant 170 miles may some- 
times be seen Pihe*s Peak. Descend- 
ing rapidly we soon reach (516 miles) 
Cheyenne, called the ** Magic City," 
fi'om the rapidity of its growth, (iio- 
tel : Rail Road House.) It contains 
a population estimated at 3,250. The 
first house was built in 1867. The 
town is substantially built and is 
destined to ctow rapidly in impor- 
tance. The Denver Pacific Railway 
from Denver, Colorado, joins our route 
here. Cheyenne has several impor- 
tant manufiiictures, among them that of 
mo^s a^te jewelry. The agate is 
found in great quantities in Wyo- 
ming, and the local jewellers display 
great good taste in the designs for 



the jewels into which it is manufac- 
tured. Cheyenne has a theatre and 
a menagerie. Like many other places 
on our route, it suffered while it was 
a terminal station from the incursions 
of " roughs," and it became necessarjr 
to resort to the desperate, but in this 
case effectual remeov of a Vigilance 
Committee, whose determined action 
restored and preserved order. 

There is an artificial lake on the 
table land 1^ miles north of the town, 
where a large natural concavity ex- 
isted, covering 60 to 80 acres. 

A race from Crow Creek, over 3 
miles in length beyond the lake, con- 
veys the water from the creek to the 
lake, which is now full, and the depth 
of water 35 ft. From that point the 
water is now conveyed into the streets 
of the town by the continuation of 
the race. 

It is intended soon to bring it in 
pipes to the town, where it can be 
carried to the top of the highest 
buildings, as the bottom of the lake is 
40 feet higher than Seventeenth street. 

Confess liberally donated 480 
acres, including this lake, to Chev- 
enne at its last session, and the laKe 
has become a favourite resort to the 
citizens, who already have numerous 
sailing and row boats upon it. It is 
to be enclosed and planted with en- 
circling rows of trees, and the avenue 
between the town and lake also 
planted with rows of trees on both 
sides. 

Leaving Cheyenne we ascend a 
CTade of more tluin 50 ft. to the mile. 
Passing Hazard and Otto we reach 
(536 miles) Granite Canon where 
we encounter heavy rock cutting. 
Here are extensive stone quarries. 
Snow fences now become frequent, 
and in exposed situations we pass 
through snow sheds, miles of which 
have been constructed. At Buford 
(543 miles) we have fine views both 
north and souths the lsx\jst xsvOc^^cecws^ 
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on a clear' day, Pt^'« Peak, We con- 
tinue to ascend throueh a rou^h re- 
gion until we reach a level plain, not 
long after which we arriye at Sher- 
man (549 miles), which is 8,242 ft. 
aboye the level of the sea, and is at a 
greater altitude than anj railway 
station in the world. It is 42 ft. 
higher than the highest point at- 
tained by the mule path over the 
Alps at St. Bernard, it is said that 
the neighbouring streams abound in 
trout, and the wooded hills in game. 
Immense numbers of cattle are fed 
upon the plains in this region, and 
are shipped to places in the £ast. 
From Snerman the railway descends 
rapidly to the famous Laramie Plains. 
Three miles after leaving Sherman 
we pass over Dale Creek Bridge^ a 
wooden structure 650 ft. long and 
125 ft. above the creek. We now 
pass Harney, Red Buttes, so named 
nrom the masses of red sandstone, 
which rise to the height of 50 to 100 
ft.. Fort Sandere, the supply station 
of a fort of that name near by and in 
view from the train, and reach (573 
miles) Laramie. (^Hotel: Laramie 
House, good.) An eating station. 
It is 56 miles west of Cheyenne, on 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and near the southern eztremi^ of 
the great plateau, from whence it 
derives its name, at an altitude of 
7,123 ft. In April 1868, the firat log 
cabin was erected; in thirty days 
thereafter the railroad was completed 
to this point, and for twelve months 
speculation swept wildly on. When 
the year had ended the ardour began 
to abate ; the railroad had spanned 
the continent, and the multitude were 
pushing on in quest of fortune in 
Drighter fields. Like all western 
rai&oad and mining tovms of mush- 
room growth, this has had its dark 
days, its sunshine and storms. But the 
lawless charactera that sapped the 
moral life of the community in its in- 



cipient stages were, by a few deter- 
mmed and well disposed men, sum- 
marily driven from tne field. A steady 
and substantial prosperity has since 
attended this people, and now a more 
intelligent ana refined population is 
not to be met with in any similar 
western town. The Episcopalians, 
Methodists^ Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Cathohcs have elegant churches. 
There are also two good buildings 
devoted to educationalpurposes ; one 
the Wyoming Institute, and the other 
the public graded school. A literary 
and libranr association, with 900 
volumes of'^standard works, is promi- 
nent among the worthy institutions 
of this young and rising city. 1,600 
is the estimated population. Good 
fishing and shootmg may be had in 
the neighbourhood. 

Our route is now through a valley 
shut in by high hills. Passing Howell, 
Wyoming (&8 miles). Cooper's Lake, 
Lookout, Miser, and several other 
unimportant stations^ we reach Como 
(638 miles), near which, on the right, 
is L&ke Como, two miles long by one 
mile wide, a resort of wild ducks in 
the season. We now pass Medicine 
Bow, named after a small river which 
we cross;. Carbon, near which im- 
portant c(Mil mines are worked ; Percy, 
from which passengera in the day- 
time may see Elk Mountain, 6 miles 
to the south ; St. Mary's, 680 miles ; 
Fort Steele, 694 miles, before reach- 
ing which we cross the North Platte. 
The fort is built of pine logs. Two 
miles farther on a few ruins of adohe 
huts mark the site of Benton, another 
of the abandoned terminal stations 
which flourished while the railway 
was in process of construction, it 
once had a turbulent population of 
3.000. We now pass (709 miles) 
Kaulins — an eating station, situated 
in a desolate region covered with 
sage brush-7-Summit, Separation, and 
reach (737 miles) Creston, the di- 
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Tiding ridge ot the Conlinent from 
which the waters Sow eaetiraril to the 
Atlantic, and westward to the Pacific. 
Harrying on acroae alkali plaina, we 
p«8s several unimpor'--- '' ' 



where good coal iE 



ead the 
: Black 



commeDced liere and abandoned 

the isilwa; waa extended west- 

We cross the Green RiTer. a 



if! 




(805 milea) stages < 
to the Sweetwater 
distant. We now pass several small 
stations, the scenery heccmiog more 
attractiTe, and paasing through a 
narrow valley for 12 miles we reach 
" H (845 milea), a regular 



pass Bryan (B58 miles), another of 
the abandoned towns which sprung 
up while the terminus of (he railway 



eating Btation, where passengers valirj of Blaclc Fork ; IS milea fee 



Bryan it 
Pork : 12 



sue h est 
ong the 
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BrT»n we cross tho old Mormon 
tniil. At Gdanoer we cross Hsms 
Fork, psssing Cburch Butles, Carter 
(9^ miles ), where goTenunent 
freight 19 limiled for Fort Bndger 
Bridser Stalion, Aepeo (937 m I b) 
altitude 7,835 ft. Coal mines hsTe 
been found vcrj near the track h re 



IiYCT Nothing now marks the site 
of tlie town which once coitained 
1 000 inhsb ts.Dts except s few chim- 
neys and the scsttered dtbni of a 
dPBert«d place Two miles beyond 
we pass over Bear River near the 
crossing of which coal oil lias been 
discovered m cons derable quantities, 




We row descend, and soon pass the 
site of Bear River City, a town built 
before the completion of the railway, 
now deserted, near which is seen the 
old overland stage road. It was the 
scene of the Btar RwiT City Riot, 
1868, in which an organiied gang of 
roughs, numbering 300, attacked the 
law.abidingcitiien9,destrovingmnch 
proper^ and cauaing the loss of 16 



and foUow iu left bank for ten miles 
and reach (965 miles) Evanbton, an 
eating station. It is within a few 
miles of Che weBtem border of Wjo- 
ming, and is haifwat/ btliDeiH Omaha 
and Son Francaco. It was laid out 
in 1870 b; the Railroad Company, 
and since that time its growth baa 

The railroad boildingB are as lai^e 
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d owiQg lo I 
ol. Hud the 



me proi- no ereal disunce, east tnd wiiBt, and 
imity of coal, suiT the eitensiTe de- brick can be readilj msQufectured on 
posita of iron ore in the surrounding the Bear Mivfr bottom, and these will 

...:__ ;. ; :j .__j .:_;li, erentoallj constitute the principal 

building m&terials. 

The papulation is noir about 850, 
bavine a little more than doubled 




fltalla, is bnilt of aolid masonrj, and 
the machine shopa are complete- 
One hundred men are conatantly em- 
ployed in and around theae worba, 
and in addition to these the IVeight, 
passenger, and other departments 



quit* 



employ . 

The town ha« been built priQcipally 
of wood, owini; to the Terf low rates 
at wbich lumber is tomuhed ; but 



since 1871. New buildings are going; 
up in ererj portion of tbe town. The 
beautj of the eurroundinf- scenery, 
the number and variety of sulphur 
and mineral BpriugH, and tJie game 
which can he found in abundance in 
the mountains, render this vicinity a 
favourite resort for pleasure seekers. 
About three miles down Bear RiTfrj 
and connected with E'<uuM»i.Vj -n^ 
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These Doir in coatemphtton, to 



■re located the ccmI 

■re thnoBt unlimited in extent, tbf 

vein being not lesa than 10 ft. thick, nect with the 

and the quaLlj of the coal is very From the 



fiiree' t 



.erees froi 



It "here Benr RiTer 



. - 3 oompanieB are operatdng, BeirXake Beltlemeuts, ■ disUnce of 
and their ag-greg-ste BhipmeDta are 75 milea, the whole Bear River 
60 car loads per day. Thin intpre»it bottom, canpriang aa area of rnanj 




is rapidly increasing, and this being 
the extreme west end of the coal basin, 
all the States and teirilones west must 
eTentoallj look to Evanston for a 
large part of their coal supplr. At 
present the entire Central Pacific, 
Utah Central, Utah Northern, and 
too miles of the Union Pacific Rail- 
mad^ draw their suppliea from this 
,po/nt, A zuoTOw-gauge railroad ia 



ores, is capabli 
tion. The qudity of the soil la ua- 
surposBed. 

The Bear Uke Valley was origi- 
nally settled bv Mormons, and com- 
prises a population of three or four 
thoHsand people. These are gradu- 
ally extending their settlements up 
Bear RiTer, and, together with the 
emigntian bath from east and west, 
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will BOOD fill ihe entire vsUe^ with ■ 
prosperous tarniing commuoity ; and 
Ihe stock gTOTere who now btten 
their herds in this fertile vsllej will 
have to seel other ranges. 

LeSTing EvuiBton we soon enter n 
valley, leaving Beiu- River to the 
right and passing Wahaatcli, a now 



seems to have been fonned M the 
gateway througli fhe mountains, we 
pass in rapid successioD Castle Rooks, 
the long lioe of sandstone blnffi ao 
called from tLeir reBemblaoce to 
ruined castles ; the socalled Amphi- 
theatre ; and seven milea b«jo~ ' 
Caxtle Rock Station, ~ 



Ilea beyond 
'u^l Rock, 




almost deserted station, pass through 
a tunnel 775 ft. in length, the longest 
on our whole route, and at Castle 
Rock (9T5 miles) reach the famous 
Ecfto Canm, and enter a region 
abounding in srand and beautiful 
scenery. We have now entered the 
Territory of Utah. The hilia rise 






stage li 



liies below ( 
heights are the remains of the fortifi- 
cations erected by the Mormons in 
1857 to defend this pass against the 
troops of the Lliiited States under 
Generaljohnson. Farther on ia Echo 
City (99t miles), beautifully situated 
between E«bo and Weber Caiiona. 
Soon after pasaing thia «M«iKHi. ■«<» 
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enter Wittr Coliuii, where for miles 
tlie truck ie pl&ced ilouE tbe twnka of 
a ruehing stream. Tbe mountains 
here also rise to a ^T^at height on 
either side and assume quamt and 
cunoua ibrme Ahoutaiximles below 
tcho Citj we entpr the Nbttoitb 
where tor two m lee t\ e road ih cut 



grlDite extending from tbe baie ot 
[he mountaiD aimoBt to the mim- 
mit. It coneieta of narrow masses of 

100 ft higher than the'leTel of the 
•oil from which they spring A well- 
knonn nr Titpni er writer thus de- 




intothewdeoftberoountain Shortly 
after entering the Narrows we pass 
the femODS One Thousand Mile 
Tree b laree pme close to the track, 
apoa which a sign hoard is placed 
indicating that the spot where it 
stands is 1,000 miles west of Omaha. 
Not tar from this, on the left, is the 
Dtvii't SUdt, two parallel ridges of 



800 ft. high, composed of solid dark- 
red ssndstone, with a smooth and 
gradually ascending surface to its 
Tery pinnacle, and only eight or ten 
degrees from bein^ perpendicular. 



... foot of this 

Weber River winds its deTions 
From the base of the iromei 



1 the 
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ItC( 

floor from bue lo summit, about 
15 ft. wide, ae etraivlit and regulu-as 
if laid by i stone-mBaon with line 
and plnmmet. On either eide of this 
smooth white line is what appears to 



the line was mont difScnlt, and iti 
succeBsfat accompliahment leflecls 
great credit upon those who planned 
and executed it. Crosaing the Weber 




the eye to be a well-laid white etone 



white spectikcle 

-Bide has all the appea^ 

ce of being made by man or devil 

a slide from the top of the moua-\ 

;o the bed of Web, " " 



road IB frequently in Bight, thouRh 
for long diatances il occupied the 
place now ocmpied by the rail- 

We now pasB Weber (l.OOr miles), 
near which are the bouses of many 
Mormon settlers. At Deril'a Gatft 



The engineering upon this partof (1,019), dieroadfiniia its -Ba.^ *»*.■««< 
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hi^h hillB, and ctosbfb tlie torrent on s 
bndge 50 ft. high. Three milea 
&rther od we leave the ravine, and 
eme^iziD; into a plHin, we obtain our 
first view of the Grtal &(t I-aki Val- 
ley. Uintah (1,0«4 miles), the fiiat 
BUtion, ia nearly 1,700 ft. lower than 



half B mile from the sta 
chiefly inhabited by Mora 
toterablj well built, and se 



iiliuil' 



the Utah 



Centml I^w&y take passengerB from 




Caatle Roct, wher 



itered the the platfon 



88 has been 
lj03* mUes (Hoi 
Thia town contai 



IWBT, its 
inferred to OcDEN 
: Ogden Hova). 



>t already di 
'isit Salt Lake City, 
U miles Iroin Ogdeo 
'e shall, therefore, in- 
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of Ibe remirkable people who com- 
pose a Urge majority of the present 
population of L'tah. 

The route is through a well culti- 
vated country, and £r several miles 
is in eiehl of the Great Suit Lake. 
This late is - ■ ■ ■ ■ 



bodv of watei 

norUiern section near the western 

foot-hilla of the Waheatch, ezteoding 



seasons becan«» of the Tolmnes of 
fresh water the lake receives from the 
mountains in the ipring, caused by 
the melting of the bdowb in the 
mountain gorges. The shores of this 

Uke present an irregtilar outline, 

considerable while the surface is interspersed with 
rocky islands, of which Antelope, 
Fremont, and Cairington are the 




100 miles from north-west to south- 
east, with average width of 50 miles, 
and receives as tributaries Malade, 
Bear, Blue Spring, Ogden, Weber, 
and Jordan nvers, draining a con- 
■iderable area. A chemical analysis 
of the waten of Great Salt I^ke 
shows them to contain M per cent, 
of common salt and! per cent, of sul- 
phate of Boda and chloride of mag- 
nesium. Its specific gravity is given 
aa 1.17, dightly varying with the 



_ . _ Crrr. HoUU : see 
Hotel Appehhii." Population, 
30-000. 

The capital and principal cit^ of 
Utah, formerly called Great Salt Lake 
City, the name having been changed 
by act of the territoral legislature, 
approved Janoary 39th, 1868. It is 
situated in the valley of the Jordan, 
west of the Wahsatch Mountains, 
IS miles south of Great Salt I^ke, 
and ii beaatiiuliy laid out in mpasK 
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of 10 acres each, subdivided into lots 
of IJ acres each, on which are neat 
and commodious residences, sur- 
rounded by fruit and ornamental 
trees and gardens of vegetables and 
flowers, except in the business por- 
tions or the city, where are substantial 
and handsome solid blocks of build- 
in |^s. The streets are 1S8 ft. wide, 
with rows of flourishing shade trees 
separating the sidewalks from the 
carriage roads, and streams of water 
from the mountains running along 
the paved gutters, supplying the re- 
quirements of household purposes 
and irrigation. The city occupies an 
area of 9 square miles, — the oeauty 
and wealth of the city, the attractive- 
ness, centrality, and salubrity of its 
location uniting to render it one of 
the most attractive places of resi- 
dence between the Mississippi Valley 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

The Tabernacle is one of the first 
objects to attract the attention of 
strangers. It is an immense dome- 
like structure resting on 46 stone 
piers, the spaces between which are 
occupied by the doors and windows. 
It is oval m shape, 250 ft. long and 
150 ft. wide, ana contains seats for 
10,000 persons. The ceiling is 60 ft. 
in heignt. Hie org^an is the largest, 
with two exceptions (those at 
Boston and in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn), ever constructed in this 
country. 

Close by the Tabernacle is the 
unfinished Temple, which has never 
risen above its foundations, though 
more than a million dollars have been 
expended upon it. The city has a 
large and handsomely decorated Thea- 
tre and City HalL 

A large enclosure, with a high stone 
wall near the Tabernacle, contams 
the Lion House and Bee-hive House 
(so called from devices over the 
entrances), the residences of Brigham 
Young ana several of his wives. His 



business office, where he receives 
strangers, and the residences of bis 
sons and other relatives, are in the 
enclosure referred to. Near it, on 
one of the best streets of the city, is 
the new residence of President Youn^, 
said to be the finest private house in 
the territory. 

One day will suffice to see all that 
is to be seen m the city and for a 
drive to the Hot Springs and to Camp 
Douglas. Another day will suffice 
for a visit to the Little Cottonwood 
Canon, in which are situated the 
Emma, Flagstaff, and other noted 
mines. 

The best route to the Little Cotton- 
wood Canon is by way of Sandy 
Station, on the Utah Southern Rail- 
way (16 miles), and thence by the 
new Wahsatch and Jordan Valley 
(narrow guage) Railway to Alta, 
which is close to the Emma and Flag- 
staff mines. The whole distance from 
Salt Lake City is 25 miles. The 
scenery on the way. including the 
whole range of the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains and the scenery of the Canon, 
well repay the journey. At Sandy 
Station and at the mouth of the Canon 
are large smelting furnaces, where 
the operation of converting tne silver 
ores mto bullion may be seen. Beside 
the silver mines of the Little Cotton- 
wood Canon, there are rich mines 
in Bingham and Big Cottonwood 
Canons. American Fork, East and 
West Tintic, and many other districts 
within a day's ride of Salt Lake City. 
Utah contains also rich mines of iron 
and coal. 

The Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, 
are the followers of a religion founded 
by Joseph Smith, a man of little edu- 
cation, and of at least doubtful cha- 
racter, who was bom in Vermont in 
1805. According to his statement, 
an angel appeared to him in 1823, in- 
dicating to hmi where he would find 
certain ancient records. These re- 
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cords were written in '^ Reformed 
Egyptian " characters, on three gold 
plates, in the fourth centuir of this 
era, by a prophet called Mormon. 
Smith translated these writings, and 
produced the " Book of Mormon." 
After this the plates were taken 
away by the angel, and no one, save 
Smith and a few of his disciples, were 
allowed to see them. Some of the 
latter afterwards fell out with SmilJb, 
and acknowledged that the story 
of the plates was false. It is said 
that a clergyman named Spalding, 
residing at Conneaut, Ohio, had, a 
few years before Smith commenced 
the formation of his sect, written a 
religious tale, in which he adopted 
the phraseology of the Bible, and 
whicn tale he called '* Tlie Manuscript 
Found.** It is said that after Spald- 
ing's death, this tale fell into the 
hands of Sidney Rigdon, an intimate 
friend of Smith, and afterwards a 
leading disciple, and that it was sub- 
stantially file same as the present 
" Book of Mormon." This fact has 
been repeatedly certified to by the 
wife of Spalding, and others who 
knew the history of his romance. 
After the appearance of the " Book 
of Mormon came the "Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants," containing 
special revelations made to Smith and 
his associates, upon points connected 
with the welfare of the church . Sub- 
sequent revelations increased this 
book. Among these was one reviv- 
ing the Aaronic priesthood, another 
directing baptism b^ immersion, a 
third for the institution of apostles, 
and others from time to time for the 
regulation of the church. In all 
these the phraseology of the Bible 
was imitated. Smith succeeded in 
callmg about him numerous followers ; 
and removing from the State of New 
York, near Palmyra, in which State he 
pretended to have found the golden 
tablets, he, with his followers, who 



were frequently persecuted by mobs, 
took refuge, in 1839, at Nauvoo in 
Illinois, wnere they built a town. In 
1841, they commenced here the erec- 
tion of a temple of enormous propor- 
tions, which was, however, never fully 
completed. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country felt themselves 
aggrieved by the existence among 
them of a sect whose practices they 
believed to be in violation of the laws 
of God and man, and they organized 
an attack upon the Mormon town. 
A serious not took place in June, 
1844, and in consequence of it, Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hiram were 
lodeed in prison. The excited mob 
broxe into the prison, and the bro- 
thers were both killed. Soon after 
this, Brigham Young succeeded Smith 
as prophet. The hostility of .the in- 
habitants of the region about Nauvoo 
continuing, the Mormons were forced 
to quit the place, which they did in 
1846. After much suffering, and in 
spite of unexampled difficulties, all of 
the sect remaining found their way, 
under the leadership of Young, across 
the great Plains, and reached the val- 
ley of the Great Salt Lake, where 
they established themselves, and 
formed a state, which they called 
" Deseret." The present territory of 
Utah was then part of Mexico, and 
tiie Mormons were beyond the juris- 
diction of the United. States. After 
the close of the war between Mexico 
and the United States, this region 
was ceded to the latter government. 
The Mormons were for a long time 
disposed to resist the authority of the 
government, but they were finally 
compelled to submit^ and have for 

J rears, under compulsion, obeyed the 
aws. Since the discovery of the 
silver mines, the accession of Gentiles 
into the territory has been very great, 
and the temporal power of the church 
has been waning. The judgment of 
the people of the United States seems 
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to be, that polygamy shall cease to 
exist, and that all the citizens of this 
rich and beautiful region shall obey 
the laws of the United StlEites. When 
proper laws are enacted and enforced, 
when polygamy ceases to exist, Mor- 
monism will gradually cease to be 
conspicuous among the religions of 
the country, and the Mormon rule 
will have become extinct. The great 
social peculiarity of the Mormons is, 
of course, the practice of polygamy, 
but this was not so in the first days 
of the church. From 1830 to 1843 
they were monogamists; but in the 
latter year, Joseph Smith claimed to 
have received a revelation recom- 
mending a plurality of wives, but the 
practice did not become general until 
after they left Nauvoo. Since then 
it has been avowed and openlv de- 
fended. Members of the churcn are 
allowed to have one wife ; but a plu- 
rality is encouraged by the revelation 
given to the Prophety that the rank 
and dignity of Samts in the world to 
come IS proportioned to the number 
of their wives and children. They 
defend the doctrine also 6n moral 
grounds, asserting that communities 
where polygamy exists are freer than 
others from vice, and they challenge 
comparison in regard to their domes- 
tic and social purity with monogamic 
communities. 

They claim to believe m the three 
persons of the Godhead ; that all 
men are in a state of sin, in conse- 
quence of Adam's transgression; 
but that in consequence of uie sacri- 
fice of Christ, they are free from the 
guilt of original sin. In the order of 
salvation, four things are necessary — 
Belief in the atonement of Christ; 
remission of sins ; baptism by immer- 
sion for the remission of sins, admi- 
nistered by one authorized of Christ ; 
and the laying on of hands for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. All those who 
comply with these conditions obtain 



forgiveness of their sins, and are made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, enjoying 
the gifts of prophecy and healing, 
visions and revelations, and the power 
of working miracles. They believe 
in the literal gathering of Israel, and 
the restoration of the ten tribes ; that 
Zion will be established on the West- 
ern Continent ; that Christ will reign 
personally on the earth a thousand 
years ; and that the earth will be re- 
newed and receive its paradisiacal 
glory. They profess to copy the pri- 
mitive church in having apostles, 
prophets, pastors, teachers, &c. They 
profess also to believe " in being ho- 
nest, true, chaste, temperate, virtuous, 
and upright, and in doing good to all 
men.' They have, in fine, something 
in common with every known sect, 
it having been one of Smith's doc- 
trines that to be a true Mormon one 
must '^ adopt all that is true and good 
in all otiier religions." 

Persons desirous of "interview- 
ing" Brigham Young are always 
kindly received. They have only to 
present themselves to the private 
secretary at the business office near 
the Lion House, through whom inter- 
views ma;^ be arranged. No letters 
or formal introduction are necessanr.] 
Resuming our journey at Ogdfen 
we pass 6 miles oey nd, the point 
where the junction is to be established 
between the Union and Central Paci- 
fic roads, and where machine shops 
and other railway buildmjra and a 
great hotel are to be built. The Great 
Salt Lake is occasionally seen on our 
left. Passing Bonneviue, and Briff- 
ham, a Mormon town of 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, we reach (1055 miles) Corinne, 
a thriving town of over 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. A steamer makes trips from 
this point to all the places on the 
lake. The town is a distributing 
station for Montana. 

We now pass out of the valley of 
Salt Lake and crossing Bear River 
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the chief tributary of Salt Lake, and 
Blue Creek, we reach (1,084 miles) 
Fromontorj Point, remarkable as the 

?»ot where the Union and Central 
acific Railways joined their tracks 
on May 10th, 1869. The ceremony 
of drivmg the last spike was most 
impressive and was witnessed by a 
large concourse of people. We now 
paas mto the region known as the 
Great American Desert, extending 
OTer an area of 60 square miles, once 
the bed of a saline lake. In dry 
weather the alkali-dust is disagreeable 
to travellers. We pass Kelton, from 
which stages leave for Idaho and 
Oregon ; Matlin (1,139 miles) ; Ter- 
race, where the company has erected 
workshops ; Lucin and Tecoma, 
(1187 miles), near which are import- 
ant silver mines. Tecoma is the first 
station in the state of Nevada. Pass- 
ing Montello and Loray we reach 
TuANo (1215 miles), a regular eating 
station, and the landing place for 
firei^ht and passengers for several 
mimng districts. We now pass Pe- 

nk, Oteffo, Independence, Moors, 
whi<3k we descend for many 
miles to the desert between the Hum- 
boldt and Truckee Rivers, and reach 
(1,251 miles) Wells, which is in 
the neighbourhood of rich silver, 
copper and lead mines. Near this 
station, in a beautiful vaUey are the 
Huwtboidt WelUy a favourite camping 
place for overiand travellers before 
the days of the railway, lite springs 
number twetity, and are said by souie 
writers to be the craters of extinct 
volcanoes ; and it is said that though 
they have been sounded to great 
depths no bottom has been found. 
The railway company obtains water 
from one ot the wells over which a 
nouse has been built. After leaving 
Humboldt Wells we soon enter the 
fertile valley of the Humboldt, which, 
af^ the uninteresting re^on through 
which we have passed smce we left 



Salt Lake, will be welcome to the 
traveller. It is about 80 miles long 
by 10 miles in width. The river to 
which the beauty and fertility of the 
valley is due, abounds in fish. Pass- 
ing Tulasco, Deeth, and Hallack, a 
dep6t for Fort HaUack, and Osino^ 
we reach £lko (1,307 miles), a regu- 
lar eating station for passengers by 
trains from the east and west. Popu- 
lation, 1,350. It is a supply station 
for seveid mining districts, amon? 
them the White Pine, Eureka, and 
others. We pass Moleen, Carlin. 
from which stages leave for Mineral 
Hill. In this neighbourhood are 
usually seen numbers of the wretched 
Piute Indians whose encampments 
abound in the region. 

Palisade (1,^39 miles), also a 
distributing point for Mineral Hill 
and other mming districts. Stages 
leave Palisade for the White Pme 
district. Passing Be-o-wa-we, and 
Shoshone we reach Argenta (1,379 
miles), formerly stopping place for 
persons destined to the neese River 
mines. The distance to Austin is 90 
miles. Battle Mountain (1,391 miles) 
is now the distributing station for 
Austin and the Reese River region. 
Leaving Battle Mountain we pass for 
some distance over an uninteresting 
country, passing Coin and Stone 
House (l,4l0 mUes), once a trading 
post, fortified against attacks from the 
Indians. The old stone trading-house 
is still standing. Golconda (1,434 
miles) is the station for the Gold 
Riv«r mining district. Winnemucca 
1,451 miles) is an eating station, and 

e company have large workshops 
here. Stages leave this place tor 
Boise City and other mining lo- 
cahties. 

We novr pass several unimportant 
stations and find ourselves upon the 
Great Nevada Desert. At Brown s 
station (1,541 miles) we have a view 
of Humboldt Lake, though pa.ssengers 
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by the expresa traia west 
not enjoy the view on sccoi 
darkness. Sereral stations 
Hnd we reach W 



of the former ore lilver and of the 
latter gold. The famous Comitock 
Lode, one of the most prodnctive eil- 
vet ioden eier discoTered, extends 
under thp two towns The chief mines 
or olnims on this lode are the Gould 
and Currv, Ophir SaTSge 'ieUow 
Jatk-t Crown Point, and Hale and 




„j,.. JB we reach 

(1,633 miles) Beno, a busy town 
which promises to become important. 
ItisontheTruckeeHirer. [Aniilway 
is completed from tbia point to Vm- 
oiNiA City, 4S miles by railway, 
though the direct distance in but SI 
miles. Virginia City haa a population 
of 7.003, and is a wetfbuitt aod 
thriving town. Two miles distant is 
Gold Hill,a douriahing mining (own, 
with 5,S0O inhabitants. The minea 



Resuming our journey from Reno 
we pass through wooded canons, 

Siss Verdi, and just before reaching 
OCA (164S miles) we leave Nevada 
and enter the state of California. 
Rapidly ascending n-e paas through 
long allow sheds built for the protec- 
tion of the railway from the deep snows 
of tliis region. TnuciiEE, a well built 
town of £,000 inhabitants on thi* 
north hank of the Truckee River is 
now reacheil (,1,657 TOifeniS. '^'m. 
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inkabiUntB are lu^ely engaged in 
Jumbering'. This iafiDeHlingBtfition^ 
Stages are found here for Donner 
Lake, A milea diaunc, and for Like 
Tahoe, 13 miles distant. These lakes 
are favourite reaorta of Californiana, 
and will Tfyny a viait. 

Lake Tahoe is 33 mile* long bj ID 
in width ; Donner Lake is 3 milea 
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tioQ to Sacramenlo (104 milea) the 
line is carried along the edgea of pre- 
cipices, and in eevenil plscea along 
ledges eicSTSted in the aides of the 
monntains which eitendftr^jore and 
below. One of the moet imposing of 
these passages is Cape Horn, juat be- 
foK reaching Colfax (1,73i miles). 
Thia is an eating station and a point 
of departure for Grass Valle;, Nevada. 
The town is yerj pretty and well- 
built ; it has over 1 UOO inhabitants. 
Aubnm (1,740 miles), ia a prosperoufl 




From Truckee westward the scen- 
ery is RTsnd until we reach the coast. 
Ascending for 15 miles, passing 
through long linea of anow abeds, we 
reach Suhmit Station, 7,04? ft. above 
the level of the sea. High as this 



ll™^b 



Summit to Coltax (51 miles) the de- 
sc^Dt is S,MO ft., and the descent in 
75 miles is 6,000 ft. Fnnn ibis sta- 



towD of 1,300 inhabitants ; eight 
milea from Auburn ia an alabaster 
cave, which ia thus described by its 
firat eiplorer ; — " On yesterday, we, 
in quarrying rock, made an opening to 
the moat beautiful cave you ever ne- 
held. On our first entrance we de- 
scended about 15 ft., gradually to the 
centre of the room, which is 100 by 30 
ft. At the north end there is a most 
magnificent pulpit in the Episcopal 
chiui^ style that man ever has seen. 
It seems that it is, and should be cal- 
led, the ' Holy of Holies.' It is com- 
pleted with the most beautiful drapery 
of alabaster sterites of all colours, 
varying from white to pink-red, over- 
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, BilendiDg to lu 
alBDce. Wethaugbt thia I 
ir great admiratioa, an an 
e centre of the first room, 



we get a yiew for the firat time of the 
Sacramento Valley and Roclilin, we 
reach Junction, an eating station, 
the junction of the Calitomia and 
Oregon Railway. Passing Arcade, 
we cross the American River hrjdge. 
and three miles beyond reach Sacr*- 




Still more 

with mo« 

hangingiL in every possible shape of 

drapery. 

Af^r leaving Auburn we pa^ 
through Bloomer Cut, and passing 
JJewoaatle (1,745 miles), near whit£ 



(1,775 miles). (HoleU: aee 
" Hotel Appendix "), population, 
25,000. This ia the capital and second 
city ot Cal ifomia, and a prominent raii- 
wajcenti^, it being the terminus oftbe 
Ceiilral P<Hri/i'c, Sacra nunlo Cafb^, Ca Jt • 
forma and Oeegon, and Cuii/amtu Puci- 
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Jic Railways. It contains many ele- 

fant public and private buildings, 
he State House is an imposing struc- 
ture, its dome being a conspicuous 
landmark. The city has suffered 
greatly from fires and inundations, 
and it has been truly said of it that 
** it is less remarkable for what it is 
than for what it has survived." Pas- 
sengers for San Francisco may reach 
that place from Sacramento either by 
the snort line to Vallejo, and thence 
by ferry (20 miles) to San Francisco ; 
or they may go by railway via Stock- 
ton to Oakland, the most expeditious 
and least inconvenient ; or by steamers, 
which leave Sacramento* daily at 2 
P.M., reaching San Francisco at ten the 
same, evening. 

Continuing our route vid, Stockton 
and Oakland, we pass Brighton, G alt, 
whence a line oi stages leaves for the 
Calaveras Big Trees, 70 miles dis- 
tant, and reach (1,824 miles) Stock- 
ton, the t bird city of California. Popu- 
lation, 13,000. it occupies a level site 
on. the San Joaquin River, is the 
chief market town of the San Joaquin 
Valley, and is in the centre of a fine 
agricultural region.. It is well built 
with fine streets and handsome build- 
ings. 

The Stockton and Visalia and Stock- 
ton and Copperopolis Railway leaves 
our line here and conveys passengers 
destined to the Calaveras Big Trees, 
as far as Milton (30 miles). Leaving 
Stockton, we reach (8 miles farther 
on) Lathrop, the northern terminus 
of the Visalia division of the Central 
Pacific Railway, the new route to the 
Yosemite Valley. (This railway has 
been continued down the rich Joa- 
quin Valley, and southward, by Los 
Angeles (471 miles), to Yuma on 
the Colorado River, 715 miles south 
of Lathrop.) We now pass Ellis 
and Midway, soon after leaving 
which we pass through several deep 
cuts, and see on the right the 



old waggon road. Passing through 
a tunnel 1,116 feet in length, 
we reach Altamont, and (8 miles 
farther on) Pleasanton, a town of 500 
inhabitants in the midst of mountains. 
Kiles (1,884 miles) is in the Alameda 
Valley, and in the midst of the finest 
farming lands in the state. Seven 
miles south are the warm springs of 
Alameda county. From Decota (1,886 
miles) San Francisco may be seen when 
the weather is clear. Passing Lo- 
renzo and (3 miles farther on) San 
Leandro, we reach Melrose, where we 
cross the track of the Alameda Rail- 
way, and soon reach Brooklyn, on the 
Bay of San Francisco. Crossing a 
bridge, and following the border of 
the bay, wesoon reach Oakland (1,909 
miles), the end of our long journey by 
railway. Oakland is the principal 
town on the eastern shore of the bay, 
and is opposite San Francisco. It 
owes its name to the groves of live 
oaks, in which the town was origin- 
iilly Duilt. It has 12,000 inhabitants, 
is beautiftilly built, and is famous for 
its schools. The University of Cali- 
fornia is here, and the State Asylum 
for the deaf, dumb and blind. Tlie 
distance to San Francisco is 5 miles by 
ierry. Our train passes through Oak- 
land to Oakland Point, where we are 
conveyed over the Company's Pier 
2^ miles into the bay. At the end 
of the pier we find the ferry-boat, 
which takes us 3 miles across the 
bay to San Francisco (1,914 miles). 
The pier is 11, 000 ft. lon^; and besides 
railway tracks and carriage-way con- 
tains passenger and freight depOts, 
and stores for 50,000 bushels of grain, 
and has pens for 500 cattle. 

San Francisco {Hotels : see 
" Hotel Appendix "), population, 
260,000 ; in population and import- 
ance the metropolis of California and 
of the Pacific coast. It is situated on 
the southern promontory bounding 
the Bay of San Francisco a little to the 
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BEtrBordiJiBTj, 
American city. In 1948 it consisted 
ofa few rude slisDtieH. Its remirkabte 
growth was tbf result of the d'BOOTery 
of i^old in the heds of the tr butsr ea 



Joaquin and Sacn 
■uch howeve ar 



sure compensated by the onmerom 
gardens attached to the residenees of 
private citiiena. The view from 
Telegraph Hill, which is more than 
S&O ft. high, is very extensive. It 
includes the city eiteoding to the 
P e dw on the west, and the JUitsimi 
to the south the entrance to the Bay, 
and th Bav self uic ud ng the iSr 




vantages of the location of the city, 
the enterprise of its inhabitants, and 
the fertility of the adjacent country, 
that a partial or entire eihaustion of 
the gold mines would not materially 
affect its growth or the extent of its 
trade. Of the public butJi/inei the most 
noticeable are the Bank of California, 
the Merchants' Exchan^, the United 
SlatesMint,andCnatomHou»e. The 
churches are very numerous and 
handsome. Montgomery-street is the 
principal thorou^faie and the fa- 
shionable promenade ; it is well built. 



and military station : Angel Island, 
700 Ft. high ; Goat I^and, and on the 
east the range of Contra Costa, with 
Mount Diabolo, 3,650 ft. hi^h. 

Along the water-front of Uie city a 
sea-wall has been built at a cost of 
nearly 13,000,000. The lop ia 65 ft. 
wide, and the foundations are laid 
85 ft. below low water mark. The 
city is supplied with water Imiught 
fhim Lobos Creek, 3J miles from the 
city. The reservoirs have a capacity 
of 10,000,000 gallons per day. A 
supply is also had fiom Lake Hotels., 
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3 miles distant. A plan is on foot to 
bring to the cit^ the waters of Lake 
Tahoe, 150 miles distant. Street 
Railways intersect the city in erery 
direction. Baldwin^s Theatre and 
the California Theatre are devoted to 
the legitimate drama. The former is 
the most elegant theatre on the Pa- 
cific coast. The Opera House and 
the AUiambra are deroted chiefly 
to opera-bouffe and burlesque. One 
of the sights of the city is the 
Chinese Ineatre, on Jackson-street, 
in the Chinese quarter. Nordhofj in 
his interesting work on California, 
says of it : 'M am not sure but the 
*' China Theatre* is the strangest sight 
San Francisco has to show. Of the 
play he says : " The first part of the 
play was what we should call an 
opera. That is to say, the dialogue was 
sung to the accompaniment of music. 
The * music' was ear-piercing, shrill, 
loud, and to our ears only a horrible 
discord. But there evidently was a 
method in it ; the leader^ whose in- 
strument consisted of two ivory sticks, 
with which he beat very audible time 
on a block of iron, had his shirt-sleeved 
orchestra under full control. The 
singing was as unnatural as the play- 
ing, and when the chief personage of 
the play, a high mandarin, dressed 

gorgeously, and with peacock fea- 
lers a yard long sticking out of his 
crown, attempted a quaver or a trill, 
we all in our box burst into uncon- 
trollable laughter." Woodward* s Gar- 
dens is a place of popular resort, and 
is at once a menagerie, an art gallery, 
and museum. 

There are several clubs, to which 
strangers find ready access ; the prin- 
cipal one is the Union Club. 

Ferry-boats run often to Oakland, 
Alameda, and other places on the 
Bay. Steamers run regularly to Be- 
nicia (30 miles from San Francisco), 
Stockton (110 miles), Sacramento 
(125 miles), San Pedro (^5 miles), 



San Diego (450 miles), Portland, 
Oregon (650 miles), Victoria, Van- 
couver's Island (750 miles), Panama 
(3250 miles), Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands (2,100 miles), and other 
places. 

There are several places of interest 
in the environs of the city, which 
will well repay a visit. One of the 
most noteworthy excursions is to the 
Seal Rocks, 6 miles west of the city. 
Horse-cars run in that direction nearly 
3 miles, and from the terminus of 
the railway an omnibus conveys pas- 
sengers to the " Cliff House," which 
is close to the Seal Rocks. This route 
passes several rural cemeteries, the 
most beautiful of which is the Lone 
Mountain Cemetery, which is hand- 
somely laid out and contains many 
costly and beautiful monuments. 
Before reaching the Cliff House we 
have a fine view of the Pacific Ocean. 
At our right is the outer side of the 
Golden Gate; to the left the sandy 
beach, stretching away as far as the 
eye can reach. 

*' The road descends to the brink 
of an abrupt cliff overhanging the 
sea, and commanding a view oi three 
or four groups of rocky islets, which 
rise sharply from the waves. These 
are the famous ' seal rocks,' and their 
sole tenants are the seals or sea-lions, 
which bask in the sunshine on their 
ledj?es, and the sea-birds which light 
in nocks upon the peaks. The seals 
are perpetually climbing up the rocks, 
their sleek coats streaming with wa- 
ter, or plunging into the wave again, 
sporting in the liquid tide as if keenly 
enjoying their mere existence. Here 
and there on the higher pinnacles of 
the rocks are a few solitary ambitious 
animals, who, having climbed far 
above their companions, are soundly 
sleeping in the sun. But for the 
most part, seals tumble in and out ot 
water, over and over each other, or 
crawl awkwardly on the lower rocks. 
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continually keeping up their peculiar 
grunt or bark, the noise of which is 
occasionally drowned by the thunder 
of the waves as they break against the 
cliff. With a good field-glass, one 
can watch every motion of the un- 
couth and ungainly beasts, and it is a 
source of endless amusement for those 
who are curious in the study of their 
habits to note their peculiar motions 
and changes from place to place. By 
a state law they are protected from 
slaughter, and so they increase, mul- 
tiplv, and possess their place of abode 
with as much jfreedom from fear of 
man as though they were leagues 
away from any inhabited country. 

"On the summit'of the cliff is Cliff 
House, which provides shelter and 
entertainment for pleasure-seekers. 
From the rear of the hotel on a broad 
veranda, overhanging the sea, one 
obtains a grand view of the panorama 
and of the rocks which form the prin- 
cipal attraction of the locality." — 
nutchings. 

There are many pleasant drives in 
the immediate vicmity of the city, 
but none requiring especial notice. 



Route 14. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO THE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY AND 
THE BIG TREE GROVES. 

TOCKTON is the main 
starting-point. The best 
route tor tourists is to go 
_ into the Yosemite by way 

of Merced and Inspiration Point, 
and to come out by wav of the Chi- 
nese Camp route and the Calaveras 
Grove, 




Arrangements maj be made either at 
San Francisvo or Stockton for tickets from 
either of these points to the Vosemite and 
back, including the cost of conveyance 
of every kind, at a fixed price. A road 
has been completed, called the Coulter- 
ville and Yosemite Turnpike, over which 
stages and private teams are driven from 
the railroad depots in the San Joaquin 
Valley to the hotels in the Yosemite — a 
distance of 85 miles, passing on the way 
the Bower Cave, Pilot Peak, the Merced 
Grove of Big Trees, and the Canon and 
Cataracts of the Merced River. By the 
present advertised arrangements the time 
from San Francisco to the Yosemite is 
** Two days, with two nights of rest on the 
way, and no trails or horseback riding." 

Of the routes, Nordhof, a most in- 
telligent traveller, says : — " In going 
to the Yosemite, go in by way of 
Merced, which, though a little longer 
ride, gives you Inspiration Point as 
your first view of the famous valley ; 
and pass out the other way, as that 
leads, by way of Chinese Camp and 
Sonora, through some of the most 
famous of the * placer diggings' to 



;er diggii 
ofBieTi 



the Calaveras Grove oi uig irees. 

The advice of Professor Whitney, 
written before the completion of the 
waggon road beyond Clark's, is as fol- 
lows : — " The proper way for travel- 
lers is, undoubtedly, to make the 
* rouna trip,' going into the Valley on 
one side and returning on the other, 
as the trail on the Mariposa side takes 
one near the Big Trees, and, besides, 
frirnishes by far the best general views 
of the Valley ; while, on the Coulter- 
ville trail, we have the Bower Cave 
and many fine views of the distant 
Sierra. It is for the traveller to de- 
cide whether he prefers getting these 
feneral views of the Valley after he 
as already been there, or on his way 
into it. If he wishes to have the 
whole grandeur of the Yosemite re- 
vealed to him at once, let him enter 
the Vallev on the Mariposa side ; if, 
on the other hand, he prefers to see 
the various points in sucGe»&v:^vv.^ <:)>\nkl 
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after another, and then, finally, as he 
leaves the Valley, to have these glo- 
rious general views, as a kind of 
summing up of the whole, he will 
enter by the Coulterville and depart 
by the Mariposa side. Horses and 
guides may be obtained at Coulter- 
ville, Mariposa, or Bear Valley, to 
make the round ti'ip, and parties often 
go prepared to camp out on the way 
wherever they may find it agree- 
able, thus rendering themselves in- 
dependent of hotels and landlords. 
Those who do not camp usually ride 
from Bear Valley or Mariposa to 
Clark's the same evening ; stop over 
there one day, and visit the Big Tree 
Grove; then ride to the Yosemite 
the next day. In leaving the Valley, 
they ride to Black's the first day; 
then to Coulterville the second, and 
reach San Francisco late the night of 
the third. Persons have been found, 
sufficiently in haste, and having so 
little regard for their horses, as to 
ride from Bear Valley to the Yosemite 
in one day, eighteen hours long." 

The distance fi'om San Francisco 
vid Lathrop and Mariposa to the Val- 
ley is 220 miles. We shall presume 
tbat our tourist takes this route, and 
will accordingly briefly describe it, 
leaving a description of other routes 
for the end of the chapter. The whole 
trip to the Valley may be made from 
San Francisco in two days. The 
journey there and back, allowing only 
two da vs in the Valley, may be accom- 
plished, therefore^ in six days, though 
most tourists will prefer to devote 
ten days to this interesting trip. 

Leaving San Francisco we reach 
Lathrop (81 miles ; see preceding 
route )^ where we take the cars of 
the Visalia Branch to Merced (57 
miles). Here stages or carriages 
are taken for the remainder of our 
journey. Our route passes through 
the famous Mariposa Estate. 40,000 
acres of mineral land here were 



granted by the Government in 1848 
to General Fremont. At the upper 
end of the valley is a lai'ge quartz 
mill. 

We leave the Mariposa Estate at 
Mormon Bar, and passing through 
an uninteresting region, crossing 
several branches of the Chowchilla, 
we begin to be sensible that we are 
entering the real mountain region of 
the Sierra, tall pitch pines beginning 
to appear, and the air being cooled 
by tne snows of the heights above. 
The road ascends Chowchilla Creek, 
and then crosses the ridge which forms 
the " divide " between that creek and 
the Merced River. Nearlv the whole 
distance to Clark's Ranch is among 
fine forests. On our left is the lofty 
granite knob of the Devil's Moun- 
tain, from which the tourist, willing 
to undergo the fatig^ue of the climb, 
will enjoy a fine view. The roaa 
descends rapidly from the summit 
crosses Big Creek, and soon reaches 
Clarksy on the bank of the South 
Merced. 

At Clark's we are nearly at the 
same elevation as the Yosemite Val- 
ley, which lies directlv north at a dis- 
tance of only 12 miles in a direct 
line. The South Fork is here a 
stream 60 to 80 ft. wide, and heading 
about 16 miles farther up, at the 
south-east end of the Merced Group, 
Mr. Clark is one of the pioneers of 
the country, and has always received 
travellers with that hearty hospitality 
and genuine kindness which makes 
them feel at home. The accommoda- 
tions here, although not palatial, are 
well suited to minister to comfort. 
Here travellers usually remain over a 
day to visit the Big Tree Grove, 4 
miles distant. 

We adapt the following description 
of the Mariposa Grrove of Big Trees 
from Professor Whitney's excellent 
description. 

The Mariposa Grove is about 4 
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mileo tram Guk's, uid 16 miles due The lower grove, whicli ia 



■onlh from the Lower Hotel in the 
Yosemite Valley. It i» 1,500 ft. 
high(T thin the fonner, and 5,500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

The grant made by Congress is 
1 miles square, and embraces, in 
reality, two distinot, or nearly distinct 
groves ; that is to say, two collec- 



other, some trees growing quite high 
DP in tJie gulches on the south side 
of the ridge which separates ths two 



The trail approaches the Upper 
Grove from the west sids, and passes 




tions of Big Trees^ between which throagh and around it, in such a 

there is an intervening apace without manner as to take the visitor veiy 

any. The Upper Grove is in a pretty near to almost all the largest trees ; 

compact body, containing, on an area to accomplish this, it ascends one 

of 3,r00 by 1!,300 ft. in dimensions, branch of the creek and then crosses 

just 365 trees of the Stqiioia gigantea, over and descends the other, showinjt 

of a diameter of 1 foot and over, be- that the size of the trees depends 

sides a great number of small ones. somewhat on their position in regard 
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to water. Still, there are several 
very large ones on the side hill south 
of the creek, quite high above the 
water. 

Several of the trees in this grove 
have been named, some of them, in- 
deed, half a dozen times ; there are 
no names, however, which seem to 
have become current, as is the case in 
the Calaveras Grove. A plan has 
been drawn for the Commissioners, 
however, showing each tree, with its 
exact position and size, a number 
being attached to each. The circum- 
ference of every tree in the grove was 
also carefully measured, and the 
height of such as could be conve- 
niently got at for this purpose. 



Table of Measurements of Height and 
Circumference of Trees in the Marl' 
posa Grove. 



No. 


Height. 


Circum- 
fereace 

at 
Ground. 


Circum- 
ference 
at 6 feet 






above the 
Ground. 


6 


■ ■ • 


77.5 


• • • 


7 


• • • 


72.5 


• ■ • 


11 


• • ■ 


62. 


• • • 


12 


244 


62. 


■ • • 


15 


272 


• ■ • 


• • • 


Id 


• • • 


86.5 


• • • 


20 


■ • • 


72.5 


55. 


21 


• • • 


• • ■ 


44. 


27 


250 


48. 


• • • 


29 


• • • 


89.8 


• • ■ 


31 


186 


S5.7 


29.6 


So 


• • • 


65. 


5(>.8 


38 


226 


27. 


... 


49 


194 


. • . 


... 


51 


218 


56, 


39. 


52 


249 


... 


40. 


60 


■ • • 


81.6 


59. 


64 


• • • 


82.4 


50. 


66 


221 


39.8 


... 


69 


219 


35.7 


... 


70 


225 


43.9 





No. 


Height. 


Circum- 
ference 


Circum- 
ference 
at 6 feet 






Ground. 


above the 
Ground. 


77 


197 


■ • • 


27.8 


102 


255 


• • • 


50. 


158 


223 


• • • 


... 


164 


243 


« • • 


27.6 


169 


• • • 


79.6 


■ ■ • 


171 


■ • • 


82.7 


• ■ ■ 


174 


268 


• • • 


40.8 


194 


192 


■ • • 


46. 


205 


229-. 


87.8 


• • • 


t6 


235 


70.4 


• • ■ 


216 


• • • 


• • • 


63.2 


226 


219 


• • • 


48. 


236 


256 


• • ■ 


46. 


238 


• • • 


■ • • 


57. 


2.39 


187 


• • • 


26.6 


245 


270 


81.6 


67.2 


253 




74.3 


60. 


262 




56. 


• • • 


275 




68. 


• • • 


286 




76. 


• • • 


290 




• ■ • 


46. 


301 




• • • 


51. 


304 


260 


92.7 


• • • 


330 


• • • 


91.6 


■ • • 


348 


227 


• • • 


51. 



From the above table it will be 
seen that there are several trees in 
this grove larger than any in the 
Calaveras, and that their average size 
is greater. The average height of the 
Mariposa trees, however, is less than 
that of the Calaveras; and the highest 
of the former, 272 ft. is 53 ft. less 
than the tallest one of the latter. 
There is a burned stump on the north 
side of the grove, nearly all gone, but 
indicating a tree of a size perhaps a 
little greater than any now existing 
here. The beauty of the Mariposa 
Grove has been sadly marred by the 
ravages of fire, whicn has evidently 
swept through it again and a^ain, 
almost minm^ many of the finest 
trees. Still, the general appearance 
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of the grove is extremely grand and 
imposing. Tliere are about 125 trees 
over 40 ft. in circumference. 

From Clark's, the ti*ail to the Yose- 
mite crosses the South Fork of the 
Merced, and ascends rapidly on to 
the plateau which lies between the 
Main Merced and the South Fork. 
After about 6 miles' travel, nretty 
steadily up hill, we reach Alder Creek, 
1,900 feet above Clark's, and follow 
this up about a mile to Empire Camp, 
attainmg here an elevation of 2,018 
ft. above Clark's, or about 6,000 ft. 
above the sea level. We are now 
nearly on the height of the plateau, 
and follow along Alder Creek to its 
source in a large meadow, known as 
Westfell's, and 3,10<) ft. above Clark's, 
or 7,100 above the sea. Here are two 
houses, Westfall's and Ostrander's. 
This is the half-way house between 
Clark's and the Valley. That we 
are high up in the Sierra is rendered 
evident by the predominance of the 
Pinvs Contorta, a rather small tree, 
with its leaves short and in pairs, 
usually called "tamarack" by the 
settlers. ITiis and the noble firs 
(Picea grandis and amahilis) form 
here almost the whole of the forests. 

From Ostrander's, about half a 
mile north-east of Westfall's, a trail 
has been blazed by the Geological 
Survey to Sentinel Dome. Is'ot far 
from Westfall's is a ridge, easily ac- 
cessible from which one may obtain 
a fine view of the Merced group of 
mountains. From Westfall's to the 
edge of the Yosemite the trail passes 
over a rolling country over low ridges 
with meadows between. It attains a 
height of 3,426 ft. above Clark's, and 
7,400 above the level of the ;sea. At 
Inspiration Point we get our first 
view of the Yosemite. Of this point 
Mr. Sidney Andrews, a well-known 
journalist, wi-ites: — 

"Suddenly as I rode along, I 
heard a shout. I knew the valley 



had revealed itself to those who were 
at the front of the line. I turned my 
head away — 1 couldn't look until I 
had tied my horse. Tlien I walked 
down to the ledge and crawled out 
upon the overhanging rocks. I be- 
lieve some men walk out there, — its 
a dull clod of a soul who can do that. 
In all my life, let it lead me where it 
may, I think I shall see nothing else 
so grand, so awful, so sublime, so 
beautiful, — beautiful with a beauty 
not of this earth, — as that Vision of 
the Valley. It was only yesterday 
evening,— I cannot write of it yet. 
How long 1 sat there on the rocks I 
never shall know. I brought the 
picture away with me ; I have only 
to shut my eyes and I see it as I saw 
it in that hour of hours. I think I 
shall see nothing else so sublime and 
beautiful, till, happily, T stand within 
the gates of the Heavenly City." 

Mr, C. C. Coffin, in his " New 
Way Round the World," thus speaks 
of it : — 

" Suddenly we find ourselves on 
the brink of an awful chasm. One 
mad leap of our horse and we sliould 
fall three-fourths of a mile ! Hang 
over the chasm, if your nerves are 
steady enough, and look into its 
depths. Those little green points, 
like plants just springing from a 

farden bed, are gigantic forest trees, 
'hat thread of silver winding through 
the valley is a river which has poured 
its flood down a precipice 2,700 ft. 
The opposite wall of the chasm rises 
three - fourths of a mile. It is a 
pei*pendicular rock, without seam or 
scar to mar its beauty-" 

From this Point to tlie hotel in the 
valley is 8^ miles. A little below on 
Mount Beatitude, which may be reach- 
ed by a slight ditour, a more compre- 
hensive view of tlie valley may be had 
than that from Inspii-ation Point. We 
are indebted to Prof. Whitney for the 
following description. 
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" TheYoeemite Vslley is nesrly in may be litened to k gigsntic trough 

the centre of the State, north null hollowed in the mountaiDa, nearly at 

south, and midway between the east right angles to their rp"uiiir trend ; 

and westbaaea of the Sierra, here a that ia to say, North 61>° Kasl, the 

littleorerrO miles-wide. The Valley direction of the axis of the Sierra 




a a nearly level area about 6 m ka be ng, as before stated North 31° 

ia length, and from lialf a mile to a West. This trough ia quite irregular, 

mile in width, sunk almoat a mile in having several re-encering angles and 

perpendicular depth below the gene- square reeessee, let back, as it were, 

ral level of the adjacent region. It into its sides ; still, a general north- 
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east by easterly direction is main- 
tained in the depression, until we 
arrive near its upper end, when it 
turns sharply, at right angles almost, 
and soon divides into three branches, 
through either of which we may, 
^oing up a series of gigantic steps, as 
It were, ascend to the general level of 
the Sierra. Down each of these 
branches, or canons, descend streams, 
forks of the Merced, coming down 
the steps in a series of stupendous 
waterfalls. At its lower end, the 
valley contracts into a narrow gorge, 
or caiion, with steeply inclined wafls, 
and not having the U shape of the 
Yosemite, but the usual V form of 
California valleys." 

" The principal features of the Yose- 
mite, and those by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all other known val- 
leys, are : First, the near approach to 
verticality of its walls ; second, their 
great height, not only absolutely, 
but as compared with the width of 
the valley itself; and, finally, the 
very small amount of talus or difms 
at the base of these gigantic cliffs. 
These are the great characteristics of 
the Yosemite throughout its whole 
length ; but, besides these, there are 
many other striking peculiarities 
and features both of sublimity and 
beauty, which can hardly be sur- 
passed, if eoualled, by those of any 
mountain valleys in the world. Either 
the domes or the waterfalls of the 
Yosemite, or any single one of them 
even, would be sufficient in any Euro- 
pean country to attract travellers from 
far and wide in all directions. Water- 
falls in the vicinity of the Yosemite, 
surpassing in beauty many of those 
best known and most visited in Eu- 
rope, are actually left entirely un- 
noticed by travellers, because there are 
so many other objects of interest to be 
visited that it is impossible to find 
time for them all." 
" In describing the Yosemite, we will 



first give the necessary details in re- 
^d to the different objects of interest 
in and about the valley, following it 
upward, and supposing the traveller 
to enter from the Mariposa side. In 
doing this, we will point out the pro- 
minent objects, in the order in which 
they present themselves, giving sta- 
tistics of their elevation and dimen'^ 
sions. 

In descending the Mariposa trail, 
a climb of 2,973 ft. down to the bot- 
tom of the valley, the traveller has pre- 
sented to him a succession of views, 
all of which range over the whole ex- 
tent of the principal valley, revealing 
its dominant features, while at each 
new point of view he is brought 
nearer to these gigantic objects. The 
principal points seen present them- 
selves as follows : on the left is El 
Capitariy on the right the Bridal Veil 
Fall, coming down on the back side 
of tne Cathedral Rocks, and in the 
centre the view of the valley, and be- 
yond into the canon of the Tenaya 
Fork of the Merced ; the point of the 
Half Dome is just visible over the 
ridge of which Sentinel Rock forms a 

Sart, and beyond it, in the farthest 
istance^ Cloud's Rest is seen. A 
general idea of the valley can be well 
obtained from this point, and in one 
view ; but, as we ride up between the 
walls, new objects are constantly be- 
coming visible, which at the lower 
end were entirely concealed. 

On the cliffs around the valley. El 
Capitan and the Half Dome are the 
most striking. El Capitan is an im- 
mense block of granite, projecting 
squarely out into uie valley, and pre- 
senting an almost vertical sharp edge, 
3,300 ft. in elevation. The sides or 
walls of the mass are bare and smooth. 
It is almost impossible for the observer 
to comprehend the enormous dimen- 
sions of this rock, which in clear 
weather can be distinctly seen from 
the San Joaquin plains, at a distance 
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of 50 or 60 miles. Nothinff, however, 
80 helps to a realization of the magni- 
tude of these masses ahout the Yose- 
mite as climbing around and among 
them. Let the visitor begin to ascend 
the pile of dibris which lies at the 
base of El Capitan, and he will soon 
find his ideas enlarged on the point 
in question. And yet these dibris 
piles along the cliffs^ and especially 
under £1 Capitan, are of insignificant 
size compared with the dimensions of 
the solid wall itself. They are hardly 
noticeable in taking a general view of 
the valley. El Capitan imposes on 
us by its stupendous bulk, which 
seems as if hewed from the moun- 
tains on purpose to stand as the type 
of eternal massiveness. It is doubttul 
if anywhere in the world there is 
presented so squarely cut, so lofty, 
and so imposing a face of rock." 

" On the other side of the valley we 
have the Bridal Veil Fall, unouestion- 
ably one of the most beautiful objects 
in me Yoaemite. It is formed by the 
creek of the same name, which rises 
a few miles east of Empire Camp, 
runs through the meadows at West- 
fall's, and is finally precipitated over 
the cliffs, on the west side of Cathe- 
dral Rock, into the Yosemite, in one 
leap of 630 ft. perpendicular. The 
water strikes here on a sloping pile 
of dibris, down which it rushes m a 
series of cascades for a perpendicular 
distance of nearly 300 ft. more, the 
total height of the ed^e of the fall 
above the meadow at its base being 
900 ft. The effect of the fall as everjr- 
where seen from the vallev, is as if 
it were 900 ft. in vertical height, its 
base being concealed by the trees 
which surround it. The Quantity of 
water in the Bridal Veil Fall varies 
greatly with the season. In May 
and June the amount is generally at 
the maximum, and it gradually de- 
creases as the summer advances. The 
effect, however, is finest when the 



body of water is not too heavy, since 
then the swaying from side to side, 
and the waving under the varying 

f)re8sure of the wind, as it strikes the 
ong column of water, is more 
marked. As seen from a distance at 
such times, it seems to flutter like a 
white veil, producing a beautiful 
effect." 

The Virgin's Tears Creek, on the 
other side of the valley, and directly 
opposite the Bridal Veil, makes 
also a fine fall, over 1,000 ft. high, is 
a beautiftil fall as long as it lasts; 
but the stream which produces it 
dries up early in the season. In quan- 
titv of water, elevation, and general 
ef^ct, this fall, hardly spoken of at 
the Yosemite among so many grander 
ones, is far superior to the celebrated 
Staubbach of Switzerland. 

" Proceeding up the valley, we find 
on the same side as the Bridal Veil, 
and a little above it, the prominent 
and massive pile of granite, to which 
the name of Cathedral Rock has been 

given. This mass of rock is not so 
igh nor so massive as El Capitan, 
nor are its sides quite as nearly verti- 
cal ; its summit is 2,660 ft. above the 
vallev. Just beyond Cathedral Rock, 
on the same side, are the pinnacles 
called * The Spires.' These spires 
are isolated columns of granite, at 
least 500 ft. high, standing out frx>m, 
but connected at the base with the 
walls of the valley. The whole side 
of the valley, along this part of it, is 
fantastically but exquisitely carved 
out into forms of gigantic propor- 
tions, which anywhere else, except 
in the Yosemite, would be considered 
objects of the ^eatest interest. From 
one point of view, these spires appear 
symmetrical, of equal height, squarely 
cut, and rising above the edge of the 
cliff behind exactly like two towers 
of a Gothic cathedral. 

The next prominent object, in going 
up the valley, is the triple group of 
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rocks known as the Three Brothers. 
These rise in steps one behind the 
other, the highest being 3,830 ft. 
above the valley. From tne summit 
of this, there is a superb view of the 
▼alley and its surroundings. The 
peculiar outline of these rocks, as 
seen from below, resembling three 
frogs sitting with their heads turned 
in one direction, is supposed to have 
suggested the Indian name Pompom- 
pasus, which means, we are informed, 
* Leaping Frog Rocks.* 

Nearly opposite the Three Broth- 
ers is a pomt of rocks projecting^ into 
the valley, the termination of which is 
a slender mass of granite, having some- 
thing the shape of an obelisk, and 
called, from its peculiar position, or 
from its resemblance to a gigantic 
watch-tower, the * Sentinel Kock.* 
The obelisk form of the Sentinel 
continues down for 1,000 feet or 
more from its summit ; below that it 
is united with the wall of the valley. 
Its entire height above the river at its 
base is 3,043 ft. This ia one of the 
grandest masses of rock in the Yose- 
mite. 

From near the foot of Sentinel 
Rock, looking directly across the 
valley, we have before us what pro- 
bably most persons will admit to be, 
if not the most stupendous, at least 
the most attractive feature of the 
Yosemite ; namely, the * Yosemite 
Fall ' par excellence j that one of all the 
falls about the valley which is best 
entitled to bear that name. The finest 
view of this fall is in a group of oaks 
near the Lower Hotel, from which 
the fall is seen directly in front. 
From this point the various parts 
seem most thoroughly to be blended 
into one whole of surprising attrac- 
tiveness. Even the finest photogi-aph 
is, however, utterly inadequate to 
convey to the mind any satisfactory 
impression or realization of how many 
of the elements of grandeur and 



beauty are combined in this water&ll 
and its surroundings and accessories. 
The first and most impressive of these 
elements is, as in all other objects 
about the Yosemite, vertical height. 
In this it surpasses, it is believed, 
any waterfall in the world with anv- 
thmglike an ec^ual body of water.' 

"The Yosemite Fall is formed by a 
creek of the same name, which heads 
on the west side of the Mount Hoff- 
mann Group, about 10 miles north-east 
of the valley. Being fed by melting 
snows exclusively, and running 
through its whole course over al- 
most Dare eranite rock, its volume 
varies greatly at diflferent times and 
seasons, according to the amount of 
snow remaining unmelted, the tem- 
perature of the air, and the clearness 
or cloudiness of the weather. In the 
spring, when the snow first begins to 
melt with rapidity, the volume of 
water is very great ; as ordinarily 
seen by visitors in the most favour- 
able portion of the season, — say from 
May to July, — the quantity, is still 
sufficient to produce a fine effect ; still 
later, it shrinks down to a very much 
smaller volume. The vertical height 
of the lip of the fall above the valley 
is, in round numbers, 2,600 ft." 

" The fall is not in one perpendicular 
sheet. There is first a vertical descent 
of 1,500 ft., when the water strikes 
on what seems to be a projecting 
ledge, but which, in reality, is a sheu 
or recess, almost a third of a mile back 
from the front of the lower portion of 
the cliff. From here the water finds 
its way, in a series of cascades, down 
a descent equal to 626 ft. perpendic- 
ular, and then gives one final plunge 
of about 400 ft. on to a low talus of 
rocks at the base of the precipice. 
The whole arrangement and succes- 
sion of the different parts of the fall 
can be easily understood by ascending 
to the base of the Upper Fall, which 
is a very interesting and not a diffi- 
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able distance above its edge. As the 
Torioue portjons of the bti are nearly 
ID one vertical plane, the effect of the 
whole ia netul; us graod, and perhaps 



One of the most striking features of 
(he YosemiFe Fall ie the vibration of 
the upper portioD from one side to 
the other, under the varying pressure 




licturesque, than it woald allow of its being entirely broken up 



the 



be if the Jeacent were made 
leap iromthe top of tlie cliff 
level of the valley. Nor la the 
grandeur or heauty of the fall per- 
ceptibly diminiahed, by even a very 
considerable diminution of the quan- 
ti^ of water &om its higbi ' 



o spray ; bat it widens out very 
much towards the botttnn,^probab]y 
to as much as 300 ft. at hig'h water, 
the space through which it moves be- 
ing fuUy three timea as wide. This 
vibratory motion of the Yosemile and 
Stage. Bridal Veil Falls is sometliiDs peculiar. 
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and not obsenred in anj others, so far 
as we know; the effect of it is indescri- 
bably grand, especially nnder the ma- 
gical iUumination of the full moon." 

" The cliff a little east of the Yose- 
mite Fall rises in a bold peak to the 
height of 3,0S0 ft. above the valley ; 
it can be reached up Indian Canon, a 
little fiirther east, and from this point 
a magnificent view of the whole 
region can be obtained. The ascent 
to the summit of the fall and the 
return to the valley can be made in 
one day, but only by good mountain 
climbers. 

Following up the valley for about 
two miles above the Yosemite Falls, 
we find that the main portion of it 
comes to an end, and that it branches 
out in three distinct but much nar- 
rower canons, each of which, however, 
has some new wonders to disclose. 
The Merced River keeps the middle 
one of these, and its course is here 
about the same that it was below, or 
nearly west; it holds this direction 
nearly up to the base of the Mount 
Lyell Group, where it heads, between 
the main crest of the Sierra and the 
parallel subordinate or side range 
called by us tlj^e Merced or Obelisk 
Group. In the left hand, or north- 
westerly canon, the Tenaya Fork of 
the Merced comes down, and in the 
right hand, or south-westerly one, the 
South Fork, or the Illilouette. 

At the anele where the Yosemite 
branches we have, on the north side, 
the rounded columnar mass of rock 
called the Washington Column, and 
immediately to the left of it the im- 
mense arched cavity called the Royal 
Arches, and over these is seen the 
dome-snaped mass called the North 
Dome. This is one of those rounded 
masses of granite which are not un- 
common in the Sierra Nevada ; it 
rises to an elevation of 3,568 ft. above 
the valley. Such dome-shaped masses 
are somewhat characteristic of all 



granitic regions, but are nowhere 
developed on so grand a scale as in 
the Sierra. An examination with a 
good glass, or a glance at one of 
Watkins's noble photographs, will 
show that the North Dome is made 
up of hu^e concentric plates of rock, 
overlapping each other, in such a way 
as to absolutely prevent an ascent on 
the side presented to the valley ; to 
the north, however, the Dome runs 
out in a long ridge, as represented on 
the map, and from that side there ia 
not the slightest difficulty in getting 
to the summit. 

The concentric structure of the 
North Dome is well seen in the 
Royal Arches, which are, in fiict, a 
sort of appendage to its base. IniB 
peculiarity of structure pervades the 
whole mass of rock, and it is evident 
that these arches nave been formed 
by the slipping down of immense 
plates of granite, the size of the cavity 
thus left being enormous, but not 
easily measured. The arches and 
the column, at the angle of the main 
valley and the Tenaya Canon, seem 
as if intended to form a base of ade- 
quate magnitude and gi-andeur for the 
support of the Dome which rests upon 
them. 

The Half Dome, on the opposite 
side of the Tenaya Canon, is the 
loftiest and most imposing mass of 
those considered as part of the Yose- 
mite. It is not so high as Cloud's 
Rest, but the latter seems rather to 
belong to the Sierra than to the 
Yosemite. The Half Dome is in 
sight, in the distance, as we descend 
the Mariposa trail, but is not visible 
in the lower part of the valley itself; 
it is seen first when we come to the 
meadow opposite Huchings's. It is 
a crest of granite, rising to the height 
of 4,737 n. above the valley, per- 
fectly inaccessible, being probably the 
only one of all the prominent points 
about the Yosemite which never hat 
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been, and never will be^ trodden by 
human foot. The summit of the Half 
Dome runs in a north-east and south- 
west direction, parallel with the 
canon ; it rises on the south-west side 
with a grand, regular dome-Uke form, 
but falls off rapidly in a series of steps 
as it descends to the north-east. At 
right angles with this, or crosswise 
of the mass, the section is verj 
peculiar. On the side fronting Te- 
naya Caiion, it is absolutely vertical 
for 2,000 ft. or more from the summit, 
and then falls off with a very steep 
slope, of probably 60 or 70 degrees, 
to the bottom of the canon. This 
slope, however, is not, as one would 
suppose, a talus of fragpoients fallen 
from above; it is a mass of granite 
rock, part and parcel of the solid 
structure of the dome ; the real debris 
pile at the bottom is absolutely insig- 
nificant in dimensions compared with 
the dome itself. On the opposite 
face, the Half Dome is not absolutely 
vertical; it has a rounded form at 
the top, and grows more and more 
steep at the bottom. The whole 
appearance of the mass is that of an 
originally dome - shaped elevation 
with an exceedingly steep curve, of 
which the western half has been split 
off and become engulfed. This geo- 
logical theory of its formation appears 
to have forced itself upon those who 
gave it the name " Half Dome, ** 
which is one that seems to suggest 
itself, at the first sight of this truly 
marvellous crest of rock. From the 
upper part of the valley, and from 
all the heights about it, the Half 
Dome presents itself as an object of 
the most imposing grandeur, it has 
not the massiveness of £1 Capitan, 
but is more astonishing, and probably 
there are few visitors to the valley 
who would not concede to it the first 
place among all the wonders of the 
region. Even the most casual ob- 
server must recognize in it a new 



revelation of mountain grandeur. 
Those who have not seen it could 
never comprehend its extraordinary 
form and proportions, not even witn 
the aid of photographs. It is en- 
tirely unique in uie Sierra Nevada ; 
and, so far as we know, in the world. 
The only possible rival would be the 
Matterhom. Each is unique in its 
way ; but the forms of the two are 
so different that they will hardly bear 
comparison." 

"Farther up the canon of the Tena- 
ya is a beautiful little lake called ' Mir- 
ror Lake.* an expansion of the Te- 
naya Fort. It is frequently visited, 
and best early in the morning, for the 
purpose of g^etting the reflection from' 
Its unrufflea surface of a noble over- 
hanging mass of rock, to which the 
name of Mount Watkins has been 
given, as a compliment to the photo- 
grapher who has done so much to at- 
tract attention to this region. 

Still ^rther up the Tenaya Fork, 
on the right-hand side, is ' Cloud's 
Rest,' the somewhat fanciful desig- 
nation of a long, bare, steep, and ex- 
tremely elevated granite riage, which 
connects the valley with me High 
Sierra. This point is one of the few 
which have not been measured ; it is 
perhaps 1,000 feet higher than the 
Half Dome, or nearly 10,000 ft. above 
the sea-level. 

Following up the Tenaya Fork Ca- 
non, we fina the creek coming down 
in a series of cascades and waterfaUs 
through an almost impassable gorge ; 
but through which access may be 
had, by good climbers, to the trail 
from Big Oak Flat to Mono Lake. It 
is, however, not passable for animals. 

We return now to the canon of the 
main Merced River. Leaving the 
Yosemite Valley proper, at the angle 
spoken of before, where the three 
canons unite, we follow up the 
Merced, soon crossing the Illilouette. 
Rising rapidly on a trail which runiSk 
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along near the river, over the talus of 
great angular masses fallen from 
above, we ride a little less than a mile, 
and nearly to the base of the first of 
the two great falls made bj the 
Merced in coming down from the 
level of the plateau above into the 
Yosemite Valley. In doin^ this, the 
river descends, in 2 miles, over 
S,000 ft., making, besides innu- 
merable cascades, two grand falls, 
which are among the greater attrac- 
tions of the Yosemite, not only on ac- 
count of their height and the large 
body of water in the river during 
most of the season, but also on account 
of the stupendous scenery in the 
midst of which they are placed. 

The first fall reached m ascending 
the canon is the Vernal, a perpen- 
dicular sheet of water with a descent 
varying greatly with the season. 
Measurements give from 315 to 475 
ft. for the vertical height of the fall, 
between the months of June and Oc- 
tober. The reason of these dis- 
crepancies seems to lie in the fact 
that the rock near the bottom is 
steepljr inclined, so that a precise 
definition of the place where the per- 
pendicular part ceases is very difficult 
amid the blinding spray and foam. 
As the body of water increases, the 
force of the fall is greater, and of 
course it is thrown rarthest forward 
when the mass of water is greatest. 
Probably it is near the truth to call 
the heieht of the fall, at the average 
stage of water in June or July, 400 
ft. The rock behind this fall is a 
perfectly square-cut mass of granite 
extending across the canon, and it is 
wonderful to see, at low water, how 
little the eroding effect of the river 
has had to do with the formation of 
the canon and fall. It would seem 
as if causes now in action had little 
or nothing to do with the formation 
of this step in the descent of the 
Merced to any valley below." 



** The path up the side of the canon 
near the Vernal Fall winds around 
and along a steeply sloping mountain- 
side, always wet with the spray, and 
consequently rather slippery in places. 
Ladies^ however, find no n'eat diffi- 
culty m passing, with uie aid of 
fHendly arms, and protected by stout 
boots and india-rubber clothing 
brought from the hotel. The per- 
pendicular part of the ascent is sur- 
mounted by the aid of ladders. At 
the summit of the j&ll the view down 
the canon, as well as in the opposite 
direction, is extremely fine. A re- 
markable parapet of granite runs 
along the edge of the Vernal Fall for 
some distance, just breast-high, and 
looking as if made on purpose to af- 
ford the visitor a secure position from 
which to enjoy the scene. 

From the Vernal Fall up stream, 
for the distance of about a mile, the 
river may be followed, and it presents 
a succession of cascades and rapids of 
ereeA beauty. As we approach the 
jNevada Fall, the last great one of the 
Merced, we have at every step some- 
thing new and impressive. On the 
left hand, or north side of the river, 
is a stupendous mass of rock, isolated 
and nearly perpendicular on all sides, 
rising perhaps 2,000 ft. above its base, 
and little inferior to the Half Dome 
in grandeur. This has borne, at dif- 
ferent times, a great variety of names ; 
but is best Imown, at present, as 
the ' Cap of Liberty.' It has been 
climbed, and has on its summit, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hutch ings*s state- 
ment, a juniper- tree of enormous dia- 
meter. 

The Nevada Fall is, in every re- 
spect, one of the grandest waterfalls 
in the world, whether we consider its 
vertical height, the purity and vo- 
lume of the river which forms it^ or 
the stupendous scenery by which it is 
environed. The fall is not quite per- 
pendicular, as there is near the sum* 
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mit a led^e of rock which receives a 
portion of the water and throws it off 
with a peculiar twist, adding con- 
siderably to the general picturesque 
effect. A determination oi the height 
of the fall was not easy, on account of 
the blinding spray at the bottom, and 
the uncertainty of the exact spot 
where the water strikes. Indeed, 
this seems to vary in the Nevada as 
well, although not so much, as in the 
Vernal Fall. Our measurements 
made the Nevada from 591 to 639 
ft., at different times and seasons. 
To call the Vernal 400, and the Ne- 
vada 600 ft., in round numbers, will 
be near enough to the truth. The 
descent of the river in the rapids be- 
tween the two falls is nearlv 300 ft. 

In the canon of the South Fork, or 
lUilouette, there is a fine fall estimated 
at 600 ft. high. It is seen from a 
point on the trail from the hotel to 
Mirror Lake, although but rarely vi- 
sited by travellers, the canon being 
rough and difiicult to climb. A trail 
should be made up this gor^e, to give 
access to the fall, and to tne superb 
views to be had of the back of the 
Half Dome, the Vernal Fall, and 
other interesting points. 

Having thus run rapidly through 
the list of objects in tne valley best 
known and most likely to be visited, 
we will give a more systematic ana 
general account of the Yosemite,— 
Its botany, topography, and geology ; 
this will enable us to bring forward 
some interesting considerations which 
could not so well be introduced in a 
detailed enumeration, in a geographi- 
cal order, of the points of interest. 

The Yosemite Valley proper — ^that 
is to say, what would be considered 
by the visitor as naturally included 
under that designation — may be de- 
scribed as consisting of three parts : 
the bottom of the va!Uey, or the actual 
valley ; the talus or dAris slope ; and 
the walls, or the vertical or nearly 



vertical solid rock. Each of these 
parts will be noticed in order. First, 
the bottom, or valley proper. This 
is a nearly level area, having a gentle 
slope, with the river, to the south- 
west, of only 35 ft. between the junc- 
tions of the Tenaya Fork and the 
Bridal Veil Creek with the main 
river, 4^ miles in a straight line. The 
width of the space between the dibris 
slopes is very variable. In the upper 
half of the valley it averages some- 
what less than half a mile. A little 
below the Three Brothers it closes to 
an eighth of a mile in width ; and be- 
tween £1 Capitan and Cathecfral Rock 
the river * canons,' to use a Cali- 
fomian phrase, meaning that the 
valley is nan'owed down, so that 
there is only just room for the river to 
pass. Below this, it opens out again, 
and forms two charming little patches 
of meadow, of about 20 acres each in 
extent. There are, altogether, 1,141 
acres of land in the valley proper, of 
which 745 are meadow, and the re- 
mainder a sandy soil, a little more 
elevated, partly covered with a sparse 
growth 01 forest trees and partly with 
pertinacious ferns. The elevation of 
the bottom of the valley above the 
sea-level is, in round numbers, 4,000 
ft. ; the mean of our observations, in 
June, was 4,046 ft. ; those taken by 
Miss Sproat, in October, gave^ as 
calculated by Colonel R. S. William- 
son, 3,935 ft. The mean of these re- 
sults is 3,990 ft., and that is probably 
not far from the truth. Through the 
valley flows the Merced River, about 
70 ft. in width, making many sharp 
and curiously angular bends^ touch- 
ing the talus first on one side and 
then on the other." 

Of the formation or origin of the 
Yosemite, Prof. Whitney says : — 

"We conceive that, during the 
process of upheaval of the Sierra, or 
possibly at some time aft«r that nad 
taken place, there was at the Yose- 
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mite a subsidence of a limited area, 
marked by lines of ^ fault ' or fissures 
crossing each other somewhat nearly 
at rifht angles. In other and more 
simple lanpiage, the bottom of the 
Yalley sank down to an unknown 
depth, owing to its support being 
withdrawn from underneath, during 
some of those convulsive movements 
which must have attended the up- 
heaval of so extensive and elevated a 
chain, no matter how slow we may 
imagine the process to have been. 
Subsidence, over extensive areas, of 
portions of the earth's crust, is not at 
all a new idea in geology, and there 
is nothing in this peculiar application 
of it which need excite surprise. It 
is the great amount of vertical dis- 
placement for the small area impli- 
cated which makes this a peculiar 
case ; but it would not be easy to give 
any good reason why such an excep- 
tional result should not be brougut 
about, amid the complicated play of 
forces which the elevation of a great 
mountain chain must set in motion. 

Bj the adoption of the subsid- 
ence theory for the formation of the 
Yosemite, we are able to get over one 
difficulty which appears insurmount- 
able with any other. This is, the 
very small amount of dibrU at the 
base of the cliffs ; and even, at a few 
points, its entire absence, as pre- 
viously noticed in our description of 
the valley. We see that fragments 
of rock are loosened by rain, frost, 
gravity, and other natural causes, 
along the walls ; and probably not a 
winter elapses that some great mass 
of detritus does not come thundering 
down from above, adding, as it is 
easy to see from actual inspection of 
those slides which have occurred 
within the past few years, no incon- 
siderable amount to the talus. Seve- 
ral of these great rock-avalanches 
have taken place since the valley was 
inhabited. One which fell near Ca- 



thedral Rock is said to have shakes 
the valley like an earthquake. This 
abrasion of the edges of the valley 
has unquestionably been going on 
during a vast period of time ; — what 
has Income of the detrital material 1 
Some masses of ^nite now lying in 
the valley— one m particular near the 
base of the Yosemite Fall — are as large 
as houses. Such masses as these 
could never have been removed Scorn. 
the valley by currents of water ; in 
fact, there is no evidence of any con- 
siderable amount of aqueous erosion, 
for the caiion of the Merced below 
the Yosemite is nearly free fit)m de- 
tritus all the way down to the plain. 
The falling masses have not been 
carried out by a glacier, for there are 
below the valley no remains of the 
moraines which such an operation 
could not fail to have formed. 

It appears to us that there is no 
way ot disposing of the vast mass of 
detritus, wnich must have fallen horn. 
the walls of the Yosemite since the 
formation of the valley, except by 
assuming that it has gone down to 
fill the abyss, which was opened by 
the subsidence which our theory sup- 

Soses to have taken place. What the 
epth of the chasm may have been 
we have no data for computing ; but 
that it must have been very great is 
proved by the &ct, that it has been 
able to receive the accumulations of 
so long a period of time. The cavity 
was undoubtedly occupied by water, 
forming a lake of unsurpassed beauty 
and grandeur, until quite a recent 
epoch. The gradual desiccation of 
the whole country, the disappearance 
of the glaciers, and the filling up of 
the abyss to nearly a level with the 
present outlet, where the valley passes 
mto a canon of the usual form, have 
converted the lake into a valley with 
a river meandering through it. The 
process of filling up still continues, 
and the talus wiU accumulate percep- 
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tibly fast^ although a long time must 
elapse before the general appearance 
of the valley will be much altered 
by this cause, so stupendous is the 



vertical height of its walls, and so 
slow their crumbling away, at least, 
as compared with the historic dura- 
tion of time." 



Table of Altititdbs of Yosemite Yallev. 



Indian Name. 



WATERFALLS. 

Signification. 



Po-ho-ao . . . Spirit of the Evil Wind . 

Lung-oo-too-koo-ya . Long and Slender Fall 

Yosemite . . Large Grizzly Bear . 

(First Fall, 1,600 feet ; Second Fall, 434 feet ; 

Pi-wy-ack . . . Cataract of Diamonds 

Yo-wi-ye . . Meandering . . , . 

Tu-lool-we-ack . . . .... 



American Name. 

Bridal Veil . 
The Ribbon Fall 



Height 
above Valley. 
940 feet. 
. 3,300 
. 2,634 
Third Fall, 600 feet.) 
Vernal ... 350 
Nevada ... 700 
South Canon . . 600 









Tis-sa-ack 

To-coy ae 
Mah-ta . 
See-wah-lam 
Er-na-ting Law-oo-too 
Tu-toch-ah nu-lah . 
Wah-wah-le-na 
Pom-pom-pa-sus 
Poo-see-nah Chuck-ka 



MOimTAms. 
. Goddess of the Valley 

• • • ■ • 

. Shade to Indian Baby -Basket 
. Martyr Mountain . 

a • • • • 

. Be>ir-skin Mountain . 

. Great Chief of the Valley. 



. Mountains playing Leap-frog 
. Large Acorn Cache . 



Loya .... . . . 

The Yosemite Valley and the Mari- 
posa Grove were ceded by Congress 
to the State of California in 1864, 
" upon the express condition that the 
premises shall be held for public use, 
resort, and recreation." 

The Great Tuolumne Canon. 

The following brief notice of a newly- 
discovered valley or canon, more won- 
derful than the famed Yosemite, has 
recently appeared in several news- 

Eapers . The newly discovered canon 
as been explored and fiilly described ; 
but the limits of this work, and the 
present lack of reliable details, render 
it necessary to omit a farther descrip- 
tion : — 

" A new and greater Yosemite than 
that heretofore Known to the world 
has been discovered. It was pene- 
trated late last fall by Galen Clark, state 
guardian of the great valley, and John 
Muir, an enthusiastic ana devoted 



South Dome . . 6,000 

Cloud's Rest . . 6,450 

North Dome . , 3,725 

Cap of Liberty . 4,600 

Mt. Starr King . 5,600 

Glacier Rock . . 3,700 

El Capitan . . 3,300 

Three Graces . . 3,750 

Three Brothers . 4,200 

Cathedral Rock . 2,400 

Sentinel Dome . 4,000 

Sentinel Rock . 3,270 



4* 
»» 
»» 
»» 
l» 
»» 
»* 
»» 
»» 
»* 
»» 
»» 



geologist, botanist and mountain ex- 

{)lorer. It is situated in the Tuo- 
umne River Canon, 17 miles north of 
the Yosemite. The main Tuolumne 
River, which is a much wider stream 
than the Merced, runs through the 
great Tuolumne canon. This caiion 
and its connections have an unbroken 
length of 40 miles. For 20 miles of this 
distance the canon is shut m by ver- 
tical walls of granite, some of which 
are from 200 to" 500 ft. higher than 
the very highest in the Yosemite val- 
ley. The Tuolumne canon or Yose-. 
mite, at its widest part, is only a 
quarter of a mile wide, while the 
Merced Yosemite Valley is from half 
a mile to a mile and a quarter wide. 
The falls in the latter surpass those of 
the Tuolumne canon in unbroken vol- 
umes of falling water ; but in endless 
variety of cascades and water-shoots, 
the Tuolumne caiion is much the 
grandest. There is one water-leai^ 



Its 
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1,000 ft. high in the latter. One of 
its water-ft,ll8 spreads out like a great 
fan of silvery-threaded water ; but, 
after a descent in this shape of about 
200 ft., it is whirled over, closed up, 
changed in colour, and snot down a 
narrow groove worn in the rocks like 
an arrow of stream. There is a greater 
display and variety of water-hues, 
tints, motions and expressions in the 
Tuolumne canon than in Yosemite." 
— Correspondence New York Tri- 
bune. 

If the tourist decides to return to 
Stockton by way of the Calaveras Big 
Tree Grove (whole distance 168 
miles), his route will be by Top of 
the Hill to Tamarack Flat (11 miles). 
Here carriage is taken to Big Oak 
Flat, thence to Chinese Camp, Sonora, 
Murphy's, and the Calaveras Grove. 
Persons who have time to spare 
would do well to stop for a dav or 
two at the old town of Sonora, where 
there is a good hotel. The neigh- 
bouring country for miles has been 
dug over by Placer miners, and is 
very interesting. The "Confidence," 
a successful quartz mine, is near 
Sonora. The distance from Sonora 
to the Grove is 29 miles. 

The Calaveras Grove is situated in 
the county of that name, about 16 
miles from Murphy's Cfamp, and 
near the Stanislaus Kiver. It is on, 
or near, the road crossing the Sierra by 
the Silver Mountain Pass. This being 
the first grove of the Big Trees disco- 
vered, and the most accessible, it has 
come more into notice, and been much 
more visited than any of the others ; 
indeed, this and the Mariposa Grove 
are the only ones which have become 
a resort for travellers. The Calaveras 
Grove has also the great advantage 
over the others, that a good hotel is 
kept there, and that it is accessible on 
wheels, all the others being at a 
greater or less distance from any road. 

This Grove occupies a belt 3,200 ft. 



long by 700 ft. broad, extending in A 
noru-westand south-east direction, in 
a depression between two slopes, 
through which meanders a small 
brook which dries up in the summer. 
There are between 90 and 100 trees of 
large size in the grove, and a con- 
siderable number of small ones, 
chiefly on the outskirts. Several 
have fallen since the grove was dis- 
covered ; one has been cut down ; 
and one has had the bark stripped 
from it up to the heieht of 116 ft. 
above the ground. The bark thus 
removed was exhibited in different 
places^ and finally found a resting 
place m the Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
where it was unfortunately burned, 
in the fire which consumed a part of 
that building a few yeare ago. The 
two trees thus destroyed were perhaps 
the finest in the ffrove ; the tallest 
now standing is the one called the 
" Keystone State ;" the largest and 
finest is known as the "Empire 
State. " The height of this grove 
above the sea-level is 4,739 ft. 

" The annexed table shows the ele-« 
vation of all the trees which could be 
conveniently measured, and theii^ 
circumference at 6 feet above the 
ground : — 

Table of Measurements of Height and 

Circumference op Trees in tuk 

Calaveras Grovk. 





Circumference 


Name of Tree. 


6ft 


. above 


Hgt. 




ground. 








Ft. 


Ft. 


Kejstone State 


■ ■ 


45 


325 


General Jackson 




40 


319 


Mother of the Forest ( 


[with- 






out bark) . 




61 


315 


Daniel Webster 




47 


307 


Richard Cobden 




41 


284 


T. Starr King . 
Pride of the Forest 




52 


283 




48 


282 


Henry Clay 




47 


280 


Bay State . 




46 


276 


Jas. King of William 




51 


274 


Sentinel . 




49 


272 


Dr. Kane . 


• ■ 


50 


271 


Arbor vits Queen 




30 


260 
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Circumference 


Name of Tree. 


6 ft 


,. above 


Hgt. 




1 gronnd. 








n. 


Ft. 


Abraham Lincoln 


• 


44 


268 


Maid of Honour 


• 


27 


266 


Old Vermont . 


■ 


40 


265 


Uncle Sam 


• 


43 


265 


Mother and Son (Mother) 


51 


261 


Three Graces (highest) . 


30 


262 


Wm. Cullen Bryant. 




48 


262 


U. S. Grant 




34 


261 


General Scott . 




43 


258 


George Washington . 




51 


256 


Henry Ward Beecher 




34 


252 


California . 




33 


250 


Uncle Tom's Cabin . 




50 


250 


Beauty of the Forest 
J. B. M'Pherson 




39 . 


249 




31 


246 


Florence Nightingale 




37 


246 


James Wadsworth , 




27 


239 


Elihu Burritt . 




31 


231 



The exact measurement of the dia- 
meter and the ascertaining of the age 
of one of the largest trees in this 
CTove was made possible by cutting it 
down. This was done soon after the 

frove was discovered, and is said to 
ave occupied five men during twenty 
two days. The felling was done by 
boring through the tree with pump- 
augers ; it was no small affair to per- 
suade the trunk to fall, even after it 
had been completely severed from its 
connection with the base. It was 
done, however, by driving in wedges 
on one side, until the ponderous mass 
was inclined sufficiently, which was 
not effected until after three days of 
labour. 

The stump of this tree was squared 
off smoothly at 6 feet above the 
ground^ and the bark bein^ removed, 
a pavilion was built over it, forming 
a capacious room, the exact dimen- 
sions of the stump inside of the bark 
being^: Across its longest diameter, 
south of centre, 13 ft. 9^ in. — north 
of centre, 10 ft. 4 in. — ^Total longest 
diameter, 24 ft. 1^ in. 

The shorter diameter, or that east 
and west, was 23 ft., divided exactly 
even on each side of the centre. The 



thickness of the bark, averaging 18 in. 

Srobably, would add 3 feet to the 
iameter of the tree, making 27 ft. in 
all. Aft«r this tree had been cut 
down, it was again cut through about 
30 ft. from the first cut. 

There was a small cavity in the 
centre of the tree which prevented an 
accurate fixing of its age ; but making 
due allowance for that, and for the 
time reouired to grow to the height 
at whicn the count was made, it will 
be safe to say that this paiticular tree, 
which was probably about as large as 
any now standing in the grove was, 
in round numbers, 1,300 years old. 

The Calaveras Grove contains, as 
will be seen in the table, four trees 
over 300 ft. high, the highest one 
measured in the Mariposa Grove be- 
ing 272. ITie published statements 
of the heights of these trees are con- 
siderably exaggerated, as will be 
noticed ; but our measurements can 
be relied on as being correct. *' — 
Whitnei^, 

From the Grove the tourist may 
take stage to Milton, whence to 
Stockton, 30 miles, the railway is 
completed. 



KOUTE 15. 

SAN FRANCISCO TO THEl 
GREAT GEYSERS. 

Distance, 99 miles. Fare, $9.50. 

HE best route from San 
Francisco to the Geysers, 
is as follows : — At 8 o'clock 
a.m., or at 3.30 p.m., take 
steamer for Valejo — distance 25 
miles — time about two hours. 
Thence by the Napa Valley Railroad 
to Calistoga — distance 44 'csciS.ssai 
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— time two hours. Thence by stage, 
vid the new road, to the Geysers- 
distance 28 miles — time about five 
and a half hours. 

"The better time to leave San 
Francisco would be at 3*30 p.m., 
arriving at Calistoga at about 7*30 
p.m. Leave there about 7'30 a.m. 
the following morning, after break- 
fast, and arrive at the Geysers about 
1 o clock p.m. As the sun " eats up" 
the steam from the springs during 
the heat of the day, the best time to 
see them is after a eood rest, and 
when the shadows of evening have 
filled Geyser Canon ; or, early in the 
morning, before sunrise. When 
leaving the Gevsers on the return 
trip, it is a gooa plan to have a cup 
of coffee before starting, and, taking 
the old road, make Fobs — and a ^ood 
breakfast — at 9 a.m., Calistoga about 
12 m., and San Francisco about 4 
p.m." — Hutchings. 

On our route are the Calistoga 
Springs, situated in a valley sur- 
rounded by high hills, much re- 
sorted to bv invalids and pleasure 
seekers. The Calistoga Hotel is com- 
fortable, charges $3 per day. 

The Great Gevsers are in Sonoma 
County. The best description of 
them IS found in the Report of Lieut. 
Davidson, of the United States Coast 
Survey. 

" Descending from the hotel about 
75 ft., we first meet the * spring of 
iron, sulphur, and soda,' temperature 
73** Fahr. The first spring, goin^ up 
the Geyser gulch, is the * tepid alum 
and iron incrustea,* temperature 97° 
S., and with a very heavy iridescent 
incrustation of iron, which forms in a 
single night. Twenty feet from this 
we pass me Medicated Geyser Bath, 
temperature 88° 8', and containing 
ammonia, Epsom salts, magnesia, 
sulphur, iron, etc. We collected 
crystals of Epsom salts 2 inches in 
length. Higher up, the Spring of 



Boiling Alum and Sulphur has a 
temperature of 156^ ; so, also, * Black 
Sulphur,' quite near it. The Epsom 
Salts Spring has a temperature of 
146<*, and withia 6 feet of it is a 
spring of iron, sulphur and salts, at 
the boiling-point. Soon we come 
upon the Boiling Black Sulphur 
Spring, roaring and tearing con- 
tinuaUy. As we wander over rock, 
heated ground, and thick de]>osits of 
sulphur^ salts, ammonia, tartaric acid, 
magnesia, etc., we try our thermo- 
meter in the geyser-stream, a combi- 
nation of every kind of medicated 
water, and find it rises up to 102<^. 

"The * Witches* Caloron* is over 
7 feet in diameter, of unknown 
depth. The contents are thrown up 
about 2 or 3 feet hijs^h in a state 
of great ebullition. It is semi-liquid, 
blacker than ink, and contrasts with 
the volumes of vapour arising from 
it ; temperature 195° .V. Opposite 
is a boiling alum-spring, very strongly 
impregnated j temperature 176*». 
Within 12 ft. IS an intermittent scald- 
ing spring, from which issue streams 
and jets of boiling water. We have 
seen them ejected over 15 ft. 

" But the glory of all is the * Steam- 
boat Geyser,' resounding like a high- 
pressure seven-boiler boat blowing off 
steam, so heated as to be invisible un- 
til it is 6 feet frK)m the mouth. Just 
above this the gulch divides ; up the 
left or western one are many hot 
springs, but the ' Scalding Steam 
Iron Bath' is the most important; 
temperature 183o. About 150 fl. 
above all apparent action we find a 
smooth, tenacious, plastic, beautiful 
clay, temperature 167°. From this 
point you stand and overlook the 
ceaseless action, the roar, steam, 
groans and bubbling, of a hundred 
Doiling, medicated springs, while the 
steam ascends 100 ft. above them all. 
Following the usually-travelled path^ 
we pass over the * Mountain of Fire, 
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with its hundred orifices, thence 
through the ^ Alkali Lake ; then we 
pass caldrons of black, sulphurous, 
Doiling water, some moving and 
spluttering with violent ebullition. 
One white sulphur sprint we found 
quite clear and up to tne boiling- 
point. At thousands of orifices you 
find hot, scalding steam escaping and 
forming beautiiul deposits of arrowy 
sulphur crystals. 

" Our next visit carried us up the 
Pluton, on the north bank, past the 
* Ovens,' hot with escaping steam, to 
the * Eye-Water Boiling Spring,' cele- 
brated for its remedial effects upon all 
manner of inflamed and weak eyes. 
Quite close to it is a very concen- 
trated alum-spring ; temperature 73° 
5'. Higher up is a sweetish *Iron 
and Soda Spring,' 15 ft. by 8 ft ; and 
12 ft. above is the * Cold Soda and 
Iron Springy' incrusted with iron, 
with a deposit of soda, strong tonic^ 
and inviting ; temperature 56'*. It is 
12 ft. by 5 tt., and affords a large sup- 
ply. The Pluton in the shade was 
61°, with many fine pools for bathing, 
and above for trout fishing. 

" The * Indian Springs are nearly 
a mile down the canon. The boiling 
water comes out clear as ice. This 
is the old medicated spring, where 
many a poor aborigine has been carried 
over the mountains, to have the dis- 
ease driven out of him by these 
powerful waters." 

Bayard Taylor, says of them, " The 
scenery is finer than that of the Lower 
Alps ; " and of the Witches' Caldron, 
" A horrible mouth yawns in the 
black rock belching forth tremendous 
volumes of sulphurous vapour. Ap- 
proaching as near as we dare, and 
looking in, we see the black waters 
boiling in mad pitiless fury foaming 
arouna the sides of the prison." 




Route 16. 
CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS. 

Distance 280 miles. Time by express 
train, 11 hours. Fare, $11. 

HE express train leaves Chi- 
cago in the evening at 9.30, 
and reaches St. Louis at 8 on 
the following morning. The 

_^, day train, which leaves at 9 in 

in the morning, is two hours longer in 
making the journey. 

The first part of the journey is 
through a level country thickly settled 
and of great fertility. There are few 
sections of country in the whole West 
which are superior in an agricultural 
point of view to the region between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River along our route. 

The first station of importance is 
Lockport (33 miles), a thriving town 
on the Des Plaines River, m the 
neighbourhood of valuable stone quar- 
ries. Joliet (37 miles) is a hand- 
somely built town with extensive 
stone quaiTies. The State Prison 
here is one of the finest in the United 
States. Passing Dwi^ht (74 miles), 
where the western division of this 
railway branches off, Pontiac (92 
miles), the mart of a rich agri- 
cultural region, and Normal, the seat 
of the State Normal School and a 
Home for the Orphans of Soldiers, 
we reach (126 miles^ Bloominoton, 
a prosperous city of^ 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has a fine market-house, 
opera-house, and excellent schools. 
It has numerous mills and factories, 
and has a large trade in cattle. 

Passing Atlanta (146 miles), and 
Lincoln (157 miles), named in honour 
of the late President Lincoln, we 
reach (185 miles) Springfield, the 
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capital of the State of Illinois (Hotel: 
Leland Houte) ; population, 18,000. 
It is a handsome city, with broad 
streets and many fine buildings. The 
Capitol is one of the finest public 
buudin^s in the West. The High 
School IS a fine building. 

The city is supplied with water 
from the Sangamon River. In Ridge 
Cemetery, a beautiful burying-ground 
of 70 acres, is the monument erected 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
who was a resident of the city. 
Leaving Springfield, we pass Auburn 
(200 miles), Carlinville, the seat of 
a Theolofi^ical Seminary, and several 
places of little interest, and reach 
(257 miles) Alton, an important 
town on the Illinois River. It is the 
centre of a rich farming country. 
Three miles below Alton is the 
junction of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers. Leaving Alton we 
pass several minor stations and reach 
East St. Louis, opposite St. Louis. 
Until the great oridge over the 
Mississippi is completed, passengers 
are carried across in a ferry-boat. 

St. Louis (Hotels: see "Hotel 
Appendix'*); population in 1870, 
310,864. This prosperous city is 
situated on the Mississippi River, 
18 miles below the mouth of the 
Missouri. It extends along the mar- 
gin of the river from which the 
ground rises by a gentle ascent to a 
second plateau 40 ft. above the first. * 
In the lower part of the city, which 
is the chief seat of trade, the streets 
are narrow, but the modern sections 
on the hiffn gi'ound are laid out in 
broad and handsome streets and 
avenues, and are lined with handsome 
public and private edifices. Among 
the more notable public buildings are 
the Court House and the Market. 
The churches are very numerous, 
and many of them are costly stmc- 
tures. It has a gi'eat number of well- 
conducted and liberally endowed 



charitable and benevolent instita- 
tions. The largest manufactories are 
of iron, in which a very large capital 
is invested. One of the most im- 
portant industries is the packing of 
beef andpork. 

The Theatres are De Bars Opera 
House, the Olympic, and the V a- 
rieties. 

There are several parks and squares. 
Lafayette Park, in the southern part 
of the city, contains 28 acres. Hyde 
Park is also a handsome open space 
with fine trees. St. Louis Park, re- 
cently projected, is about 5 iniles 
south-west of the Court House, and 
will contain 3,000 acres. 

The city is supplied with water 
taken fi-om the Mississippi River. 
The engines used for pumping are of 
enormous power, having each a 
pumping capacity of 17,000,000 gal- 
lons m 24 hours. 



BOUTE 17. 

CHICAGO TO DENVER (COLO- 
RADO) AND SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 

Distance to Kansas City, 488 miles ; to 
Denver, 1,126 miles ; to Cheyenne, 1,232 
miles ; to San Francisco, 2,623 miles. 

Fare from Chicago to Denver, $52.20 ; 
to San Francisco, $116.00. 

iHE best route is that via Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railway to Quincy; thence 
over the Hannibal and St. 
_ Joseph Railway to Kansas 

City; thence by the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way to Denver ; thence by the Denver Pa- 
cific to Cheyenne on the Union Pacific 
Railway ; and thence by Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railways to San Francisco. 

The route as far as Galesburgh is 
described in Route 12. Leaving Gales- 
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burgh we pass Macomb (204 miles), 
a beautiful village in a fine farm- 
ing region, and reach (263 miles) 
QuiNCY, on the Mississippi River. 
It is a beautiful town built on a bluff 
more than 100 ft. above the river. 
We now cross the river on a magni- 
ficent iron bridge, one of the finest 
structures of the kind in the world. 
It is constructed of iron, and cost 
$2,000,000. We now enter the State 
of Missouri, and stop at Palmyra 
(278 miles, 6 miles west of the river), 
where we come upon the line of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railway. 
At Monrae (293 miles) an engage- 
ment took place on the 11th day of 
July, 1861, between Confederate 
ti'oops, commanded by General Price 
and a detachment of Federal troops. 
The former burned the railwav station. 
The Federal troops were forced to 
take shelter in a college on the north- 
east side of the town. We now pass 
the unimportant stations Shelbina 
(310 miles), Macon (333 miles), 
Brookfield, La Clede, Chillicothe 
(393 miles), and Hamilton, and reach 
(434 miles; Cameron, whence a 
branch conducts us to Kansas City 
^488 miles) ; population, 40,000. 
{Hotel: St. Jameses, excellent,^ The 
second city of Missouri, and the 
most important point on the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway. Its growth 
since the war of the rebellion has 
been very rapid. During the war it 
suffered an almost entire loss of trade, 
and the population became greatly 
reduced. In 1860 the population was 
4,418. By the census 01 1870 it was 
32,296, and is now estimated at 
40,000. It is surrounded by a most 
fertile and rapidly improving country, 
and its trade is increasing with re- 
markable rapidity. It has become a 
great centre for the cattle trade, and 
a large capital is employed in packing 
beef and pork. It is also an impor- 
tant railway centre. It has a fine 



Opera House, capable of seating 
2,000 persons. The school system is 
excellent, and the school buildings 
very fine. The first bridge across the 
Mississippi was built here at a cost of 
$1^)00,000. 

The first stop after leaving Kansas 
City is State Line, only a quarter of a 
mile from the Union Dep6t at the 
former place. Here connection is 
made with the Missouri Pacific, of 
which railway Atchison and St. Louis 
are the termini. Here are located 
the freight houses of the Kansas Pa- 
cific Railway, and the Union Stock 
Yards, which have a capacity of over 
20,000 head of cattle. These yards 
are nearly as complete in their ap- 
pointments as the Union Stock Yards 
of Chicago. This place has now be- 
come a general cattle market. The 
town is situated on rising ground, 
considerably above the Kansas and 
Missouri rivers, and near their junc- 
tion ; but being considerably below 
Kansas City, which is built on a bluff, 
it is known as "The Bottom." It is 
called " State Line" because it is at 
the dividing line between Kansas and 
Missouri. 

(Two miles above Kansas City is 
the beautiftilly situated town of 
Wyandotte, at the junction of the 
Missouri and Kansas Rivers. It has 
4,500 inhabitants. ) 

Passing several small stations we 
reach (36 miles from Kansas City, 
524 mues from Chicago) Lawrence 
and Leavenworth Junction, where a 
line goes off to Leavenworth, a 
handsome city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
2 miles from which is Fort Leaven- 
worthy an old and important military 
post. 

Lawrence (529 miles ; population 
12,000). This is one of tne most 
beautiful towns in the whole West. 
It is on the right bank of the Kansas 
River in a beautiftil situation. It is 
handsomely laid out, and the public 
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and private buildings are very hand- 
some. The State University is situated 
on a height called Mount Oread, 
overlooking the city. The town was 
sacked and partially burned on 
August 21st, 1863, by a band of 
** guerillas" under the Confederate 
Quantrell. They murdered 150 un- 
armed citizens. We now pass Perry- 
ville and reach Medina (538 miles), 
in the centre of a disti*ict celebrated 
for its fertility and fine farms. The 
next place of importance is Topeka 
(554 miles), population, 9,000. The 
capital of Kansas is a well laid out 
and prosperous city. Among the no- 
table edifices are the Capitol build- 
ings, built at a cost of $400,000, and 
Lincoln College. St. Mary's (578 
miles) is in the Potawatamie Indian 
Reservation, which is about 30 miles 
square, and of exceptional fertility. 
Tnere was a Jesuit Mission here for 
manj years, now converted into a 
semmary. Kailway and Indian lands 
may be purchased here at from $5 to 
$20 per acre. Passing Belvne, a new 
and prosperous town, Wamago, an 
eating station j and St. George, we 
reach (606 miles) Manhattan, at the 
junction of the Kansas and Big Blue 
Kivers. The State Agricultural Col- 
lege is here. Passing Ogden, a new 
and thriving town, we reach Fort 
Riley (623 miles) a military post at 
the junction of the Republican and 
Smoky Hill Forks of the Kansas River. 
The post has quarters for 1,200 men. 
It is situated in a reservation of 20,000 
acres. 

Three miles farther on is Junction 
City, at the junction of the Smoky 
HiU and Republican Rivers, with a 

{>opulation of nearly 4,000. The 
and in the neighbourhood is very 
productive. Beautifiil building stone 
IS quarried near the town. The Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas Railway has 
its northern teiininus here. The town 
is destined to become a place of con- 



siderable importance. Twenty miles 
north is a Welsh colony called the 
Powys Colony, and 16 miles to the 
north-east is an English colony, 
called the Wakefield Colony, both in 
a flourishing condition. Passing 
Detroit (644 miles), Abilene (650 
miles), formerly a ^eat cattle depdt, 
and a rapidly growing town, Solomon 
(659 miles), a rapidly growing town 
on the Solomon River, we reach 
Salina on the Smoky Hill Fork of the 
Kansas River. It is situated in a fine 
country abounding in salt springs, 
from which a considerable quantity of 
salt is made. It is a regular eating 
station. Eight miles farther on is 
Bavaria, near which is a flourishing 
Swedish settlement. We now pass 
Brookville and Fort Harker, a mili- 
tary post located in 1866, and reach 
Ellsworth (710 miles) a large cattle 
depdt, the largest west of the Missouri 
River. Passing several unimportant 
stations we reach Hays, near which 
is the important military post of Fort 
Hays. It was fi-om this point that 
General Sheridan directed the move- 
ments of the troops in the Indian war 
of 1868. We are now within the 

f'eat Buffalo Range. We pass 
His, Coyote, and Buffalo, now the 
centre of the Buffalo range, and 
where they are found in great num- 
bers. The following, interesting to 
sportsmen, is taken from Weston's 
excellent Guide to the Kansas Pacific 
Railway : — 

" Not only buffalo, but herds of 
antelope and elk, are to be seen by 
passengers on tne Kansas Pacific 
trains. It is by no means an unusual 
thing for buffalo to be killed from the 
cars ; and if near enough to the track, 
they sometimes stop the train, take off 
the hind-quarters and hump, and 
perhaps the head of the ouarry, and 
then proceed, having afforded a never- 
to-be-forgotten pleasure to travellers 
from the East, who have thus got 
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their first look at the North American 
Bison. This occurs frequently during 
the summer and early fall ; in the 
winter they travel southward, leaving 
behind the aged and infirm, which 
form in little herds of twenty to thirty, 
and may be seen along the line the 
winter through. The buffalo range 
now extends westward from about EUis 
iialion. Though existing apparently 
in countless myriads, their numbers 
are fast diminisning, and it is to be 
feared that the day is not far distant 
when the buffalo will exist only in 
stories of the past. Much, however, 
might be done to prevent this. Laws 
have been passed by the Legislature 
of Kansas protecting insectivorous 
birds, and such insignificant game as 
quail, prairie chickens, &c. ; — why not 
preserve the * noblest game of all V 
Hundreds are annually slain for sport 
(?), their tongues cut out, and the 
immense carcasses left to rot in the 
sun ; thousands are killed merely for 
their hides, and thousands more 
wounded and disabled by thoughtless 
excursionists who fire into them from 
the trains. * Still hunting ' bufialo is, 
after the. first two or three days, but 
tame sport, with but just enough spice 
of danger in it to make it interestmg ; 
they are easily approached by creep- 
ing on them ' up-wind,' and will al- 
ways run unless too closely approached 
when wounded. But with a good 
horse and a long navy revolver, to 
single out a bull, and then dash across 
the velvet sward and into the mid- 
dle of the herd, and bring down a 
quarry^ has the ring of true sport 
about it, and requires a clear eye and 
steady nerve. 

" It is a very beautiful sight to see 
these animals about the time they are 
migrating southward, surrounding 
you and extending as far as the dis- 
tant horizon, in dark masses, quietly 
journeying along to their winter 
quarters on the Arkansas River. 



They have been known to travel in 
such dense herds, that they rubbed 
against the telegraph poles on the 
line till they shook an insulator off, 
causing the wire to sag, and carried 
off about half a mile of it on their 
horns; and frequently, during the 
migratory season, the trains have to 
stop two or three times in a trip, to 
let them cross the line in front of the 
engine. A needle-gun or a Westley 
Richards rifle are the best for buffalo- 
shooting, on account of carrying a 
heavy ball. The buffalo is very te- 
nacious of life, and as many as twenty- 
five bullets have been known to hit 
one before bringine him down; in 
fact, a shot in the neart or kidneys 
seems to be the only one that proves 
directly fatal. Parties may get off 
at almost any station beyond Ellis 
(314 miles, or 14 hours' run from 
Kansas City), and get good shooting 
at these noble beasts. In the northern 
part of Rtisselly EUis and Trego 
counties are found elk, black-tailed deer, 
antelope and wild turkeys in abundance, 
"To the sportsman whose chief de- 
light is in his breech-loader and his 
pointers or setters, the very finest 
sport may be had by getting off at 
any of the stations along the line/row» 
Kansas City to Salina, The whole of 
that country swarms with quail and 
frrairie chickens. The abundance of 
quail may be estimated by the fact 
that they are sold in the markets at 
$1 to il^ per dozen, and prairie 
chickens at ^^^ per dozen. In the 
season, a good shot can bag his 15 
to 20 brace of quail per diem with 
ease. An 11 or 12-bore central fire 
breech-loader is about the most useful 
gun for this work, and cartridge shells 
may be had at Kansas City and Law- 
rence at $1.50 per hundred for Ely's 
third quality. All kinds of ammuni- 
tion may be had at such prices that it 
would not pay sportsmen coming 
from a distance to bring it with them, 
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excepting only the shells, which may 
be had better and cheaper in the east. 
A good pointer is, on the whole, the 
best dog for ouail and prairie chicken 
work, as the abundance of burrs which 
cling to the long hair of the setter 
render it extremely annoying and 
painful — so much so as frequently to 
drive them from the, field. The best 
dress to wear is a pair of lace-up, 
thick-soled boots or shoes, leather 
leggings, cord knee-breeches, and a 
canvass or flax shooting-coat, with 
large pockets. The season for quail- 
shooting is between the first of Octo- 
ber and first of March; prairie chicken 
between the first of August and first 
of March. The Kansas Kiver, which 
runs parallel with the line of railway 
for upwards of 300 miles, with its 
tributary streams, marshes and lakes, 
abounds with all kind of vmler-JowL 
viz. — swans, pelicans, Canada and 
Brant geese, cranes, bitterns, mallard, 
gadwall, red-head and blue-bill ducks, 
spoon-bill, teal, widgeon, pintail, 
English or Wilson's snipe, ana a nu- 
merous variety of the genus sand- 
piper or plover, of whicn latter are 
found on the up-lands, countless 
flocks of the golden plover, the prairie 
or up-land plover and curlew — ^these 
last chiefly m the spring. The geese 
sit on the sand-bars of the river dur- 
ing the day, and at night repair to 
the adjacent corn-fields to feed. For 
duck-shooting, the principal require- 
ments are a heavy 10-bore gun and a 
good retriever. India-rubber thigh 
boots are to be had at any of the 
principal towns on the line as cheaply 
as in the east. In the Rocky Moun- 
tains, not many miles from Denver 
(the teiminus of the line), the sports- 
man may have good shooting at big 
game, such as the grizzly and cinna- 
mon bear, the ibex, or Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, black-tailed deer, wolves 
and wild cats, while the streams 
ftbound in trout," 



At Grinnell, 12 miles beyond Buf' 
falo, are turf houses^ built for drying 
buffalo meat. Passmg several smaU 
stations, we reach Sheridan, once a 
town of considerable size, deserted 
after it ceased to be the terminus of 
the railway. Wallace (908 miles) is 
a regular eating station. Fort Wal- 
lace is 2 miles south-east of the sta- 
tion. We now pass several small 
stations, and reach Kit Carson (974 
miles), a small place named after the 
famous scout and frontiersman. 

It has two hotels, and a daily line 
of coaches running to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and connecting there with 
stages for points in Texas, Old Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. " A pecu- 
liarity of Kit Carson is, that while it 
is situated in what was but recently 
a remote part of the great Plains, and 
Surrounded by countless thousands of 
buffalo, antelope, and other game, its 
railway facilities enable it to afford 
most of the comforts of a large metro- 
politan centre.(?) Fresh from Cali- 
fornia, vegetables are in the market 
here as early as the first of March ; 
and all through the summer, Califor- 
nia fruit is to be had here in abun- 
dance. Owing to the superior hotel 
accommodations and the abundance 
of game, this is a favourite stopping 
place for hunting parties ; and it was 
here that in January, 1872, the Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia had hie big 
buffalo hunt, killing over forty of 
these noble animals. The surround- 
ing country is being extensively pro- 
spected by stockmen, and several 
ranches have already been established. 
Before many years, thousands of do- 
mestic cattle will graze where now 
the wild herds roam m such profu- 
sion." Weston. 

We now pass several small stations, 
among them Wild Horse (so named 
because of the numbers of wild horses 
roaming in the vicinity). Mirage, 
Lake, Kiver Bend, Kiowa (upon 
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which the Indians made a raid in 
1868, killing several persons), and 
Schuyler, and 10 miles from the lat- 
ter place, reach Denver {Hotels: 
see "Hotel Appendix"); popula- 
tion, 20,000. This rapidly- growing 
city is situated on the Platte River, a 
few miles from the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and is one of the most 
beautiful towns in the west. It is 
the commercial centre of Colorado. 
It is well built, and its substantial 
public and private edifices are objects 
of wonder to those who reflect that 
the town was first settled in 1838. 
The principal buildings are the Colo- 
rado Seminary and United States 
Mint. The view from the city is ex- 
tremely grand, comprising the snow- 
capped range of mountains for 200 
miles, including Long's and Pike's 
Peaks. " The streets are broad and 
well paved, and are being rapidly 
lined with trees, some 300,000 of 
which were planted last year; and 
between the mountains ana the city, 
on the western side, has been con- 
structed the Boulevards, a splendid 
drive, some miles in length, also 
lined with trees, and alon^ which, on 
fine days, handsome equipages and 
fast trotters may be seen bowling 
along in a style that would excite the 
envy and admiration of our eastern 
and more ancient cities. At each end 
of the Boulevards, parks are being 
constructed, and here villa sites will 
be offered for sale. Adjoining the 
city on the north-east, the Ford Park 
Association have a race- track 1 mile 
in length, having a grand-stand 
capable of seating 2,000 people, 
and the whole encircled by a wall 
8 ft. in height. A short distance 
north of this, permanent and hand- 
some buildings nave been erected, in 
which are held the Colorado Agricul- 
tural Fairs; and here in September, 
1871, the Colorado Agricultural ana 
Industrial Association held their sixth 



annual exhibition, which, owing to 
the fact that 1871 was a most success- 
ful year in agriculture and horticul- 
ture, the prosperous condition of the 
mines, and the increased facilities for 
travel, was the most successful exhi- 
bition of the kind ever held in the 
west." Weston. 

Speaking of the remarkable clear- 
ness of the atmosphere of this region, 
a sprightly writer, says : " The clear- 
ness of the atmosphere is wonderful, 
and may be estimated when I tell you 
that from the roof of a house in Den- 
ver City I looked upon 250 miles of 
mountains ; and many men, on first 
arriving here, have started to walk to 
the mountains and back before break- 
fast, thinking them to be 2 miles off, 
when in reality they were 12." 

The principal watering places in 
Colorado are Manitou and Idaho 
Springs. Manitou is 5 miles from 
Colorado Springs station, on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
and 72 miles south of Denver. The 
naiTow- gauge cars take the traveller 
along at the rate of 15 miles an hour, 
through Littleton, up over tlie Divide 
with its pineries, passing the lake at 
the summit surrounded with myriads 
of beautiful flowers, down the southern 
slope along the Monument, reaching 
Colorado Springs at noon. Taking 
time to see the notable improvements 
of the past few months in this stirring 
little city of 3,000 people, with its 
many handsome buildings, a carriage 
is taken to the Springs. Here tlie 
Manitou House, and the new Cliff 
House, and, two miles further on, the 
Tonic Springs Hotel — all having 
spacious walks, croouet grounds, 
drive ways, billiard nails, barbers' 
shops, and mineral baths — offer abun- 
dant comforts for guests. Saddle- 
horses and carriages can be obtained 
to visit all the points of interest; also 
guides and pack animals to the sum- 
mit of Pike's Peaky where the new 
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Government signal office is located, 
and whence weather reports are tele- 
graphed over the country three times 
a day. Days and weeks can be pro- 
fitably spent at Manitou and vicinity. 
Idaho Springs lies in the valley of 
South Clear creek, 35 miles west of 
Denver. The tourist takes the Colo- 
rado Central, broad gauge, to Arapa- 
hoe Junction, below Golden, where 
he changes to the narrow gauge train, 
which whirls him through Clear 
Oeek Canon to Floyd Hill, thence 
5J miles by coach. The Beebe and 
Alvord houses furnish good hotel 
accommodations. The chief attrac- 
tions of the place are the hot and soda 
springs, and the swimming baths. 
I'here is gorgeous scenery on every 
hand. Trips to Fall river, Chicago 
Lakes, and the mines can be made. 
The place has good liveries, boarding 
houses, daily mails, telegraph, and 
other accommodations. 

Canon City, near which are some of 
the most notable springs, is sur- 
rounded by various attractions. At 
Georgetown, where the silver mines 
are to be seen, and from whence the 
brisk camps at Silver Flume, Empire, 
Bakei'ville, Argentine, the mills and 
furnaces of Stewart, Spanish Bar, 
Masonville, and the scenic attractions 
of Gray's Peak, Twin Lakes, Griffith 
Mountain, Chicago Lakes, and Middle 
Park, are to be reached, those spacious 
hotels, the Barton and American, 
have been renewed, and additions to 
liveries, boarding houses, and other 
improvements made. At Boulder, the 
Boulder and Colorado Hotels have 
been repaired, daily stage lines to 
Gold Hill, Nederland and Caribou 
put on, liveries increased, and every 
advantage offered for trips up Boulder 
Canon and the falls, to Peabody 
Springs, Belmont Iron Works, Erie 
Coal Mines and Gold Hill; the place 
also has now the advantage of two 
railroads to Denver. At Longmont, 
a trJhneekJjr stage line has been 



arranged, from the St. Vrain Hotel 
to Estes Park, 40 miles, where the 
Evans Hotel, excellent fishing and 
hunting, saddle ponies and guides, 
and the climbing of Long's Peak, 
are the chief attractions. At Central 
City, the Teller House, and numerous 
smaller hotels and boarding-houses, 
and the fine liveries, are prepared to 
furnish every facility for visiting the 
gold mines, the great Sierra Madre 
tunnel, the stamp mills and reduction 
works. Black Hawk, Nevadaville, 
James' Peak, and RoUinsville. 

Four miles north-west of Colorado 
Springs is the valley called " The 
Garden of the Gods." The road enters 
it through the "Beautiful Gate," a 
narrow passage-wav between two 
narrow cliffs, which is still further 
narrowed by a rock-pillar, 30 feet 
high, standing nearly in the centre. 
The Garden contams 500 acres, 
hemmed in by mountains on the west 
and north, bordered by ravines on the 
south, and bj sandstone-cliffs on the 
east, which shut it in from the plains. 
Its features are a number of isolated 
rocks, in perpendicular positions, 
some of them rising to a height of 
350 feet. The rocks are mainly of a 
soft, red sandstone, although several 
are of white; The foot-hills in the 
vicinity are many of them capped by 
similar upheavals, while all about the 
main cliff in the valley are numerous 
separate, spire- like columns. At the 
entrance to Glen Eyrie ( 1 mile from 
the Gai'den, and 5 miles from Colorado 
Springs) are similar formations, one 
ot which stands like an immense tower, 
several hundred feet high, and not 
more than 7 or 8 feet in thickness. 
Glen Ejjrie is a mountain-gorge, closed 
in on either hand by cliffs. Within 
it is the villa of General Palmer, Pre- 
sident of the Denver and Rio Grande 
R. R. Up the (Queen's Canon is the 
Devil's Punch Bowl, and a succession 
of rapids and cascades. 

Cheyenne Canon, 5 miles from Colo- 
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rado Springs, is a mountain-gorge^ 
in which ai'e some picturesque cas- 
cades. A trail leads from the mouth 
of the canon (3 miles) to the first fall, 
which is 30 feet high. From the ledge 
above the fall there is a view of a 
succession of falls, 6 in all, rising one 
above another at almost regular in- 
tervals, the remotest and highest being 
several miles away. 

Monument Park, the most visited 
spot in Colorado, is 8 miles from Colo- 
rado Springs, and still nearer to Monu- 
mentf a station on the railway near the 
Springs. "The Park is filled with 
fantastic groups of eroded sandstone, 
perhaps the most unique in the 
Western countiy, where there are so 
many evidences of Nature's curious 
whims. If one should imagine a 
great number of gigantic sugar-loaves, 
quite irregular in shape, but all show- 
ing the tapering form, varying in 
height from 6 feet to nearly 50, with 
each loaf capped by a dark, flat stone, 
not unlike in shape to a college-stu- 
dent's hat, he would have a very clear 
idea of the columns in Monument 
Park. They are for the most part 
ranged along the low hills on each 
side of the park, which is probably a 
mile wide, but here and there one 
stands out in the open plain. On one 
or two little knolls, apart from the 
hills, numbers of these columns are 
grouped, producing the exact effect 
of cemeteries with their white -marble 
columns." 

The most striking and remarkable 
features of Colorado are its ffreat* 
natural Parks, known respectively as 
the North, Middle, South, and San 
Luis, Parks. The North Park is in 
the northernmost part of the state, 
and, owing to its remote situation, is 
less visited than the others. It 
possesses great attractions for sports- 
men, the streams containing fisb and 
the hills abounding in deer, antelope, 
and wolves. The park has an area of 
2,000 square miles, and is about 9,000 



feet above the level of the sea. George** 
town is the best point from which to 
visit it, and here evei^ necessary for 
the outfit may be obtained. South of 
the above is the Middle Park. It is 
surrounded by mountains from 13,000 
to 14,500 feet high, among them being 
Long's Peaky Gray*s Peaky and Mount 
Lincoln . It has an area of 3,000 square 
miles, extending 65 miles north and 
south and 45 miles east and west, and 
is 9,000 feetabove the sea. It is drained 
by Blue River and the head-waters of 
Grand River, flowing westward to 
the Colorado. The portions of the 
park not covered by forest expand into 
broad, open meadows, the grasses of 
which are interspersed with wild 
flowers of every hue. There is game 
in abundance, including deer, mouii- 
tain-sheep, elk, bears, and antelopes, 
and the waters teem with fish. The 
climate, notwithstanding the great 
elevation, is mild and equable, with 
cool nights in summer and warm days 
in winter. 

The usual objective point of tourists 
who go to the (Middle Park is Hot 
Sulphur Springs, which may be 
reached from Georgetown by the 
Berthoud Pass (45 miles); from Cen- 
tral City by the James's Peak trail {6) 
miles). The first-mentioned route is 
the easiest and is only a horseback 
journey ; but the James's Peak route 
is practicable for carriages. The 
Springs are situated on a tributary of 
Grand River, about 12 miles ^om 
the southern boundary of the park. 
The author of " Switzerland of Ame- 
rica,'* says : " On the hill-side, 50 feet 
above the Grand River, and a dozen 
rods away, these hot, sulphurous 
waters bubble up at three or four 
different places within a few feet, 
and, coming together into one stream, 
flow over an abrupt bank, say a dozen 
feet high, into a little circular pool or 
. basin below. Thence the waters 
scatter off into the river. But tha 
pool aad Wi^ i-aSk. NfflcyXa \a 'casJiifc ''^^ 
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charming natural bathing-place. You 
are provided with a hot sitz bath and 
douche together. The stream that 
pours over the precipice into the pool 
18 about as large as would flow out of 
a full water-pail turned over, making 
a stream 3 to 5 inches in diameter. 
The water is so hot that you cannot 
at first bear your hand in it, being 
110<* Fahrenheit in temperature, ana 
the blow of the falling water, and its 
almost scalding stream, send the 
bather shrieking out, on his first 
touch of them ; but with light experi- 
ments — first an arm, then a leg, and 
next a shoulder — he gradually gets 
accustomed to both heat and fall, and 
can stand directly under without 
flinching ; and then he has such a bath 
as he can find nowhere else in the 
world. The invigorating effects are 
wonderful. There is no lassitude or 
chiU from it, as is usually experienced 
from an ordinary hot bath elsewhere. 
Though the water is 110** warm, and 
the air 30° to 40® cold, the shock of 
the fall is such a tonic, and the atmo- 
sphere so dry, that no reaction, or un- 
favourable effects are felt, even by 
feeble persons, in coming from one 
into the other. The first thing in the 
morning, the last at night, did we 
renew our trial of this hot bath during 
our brief stay in the neighbourhooa, 
and the old grew young, and the 
young joyous and rampant, from the 
experience." 

One of the pleasantest excursions 
in Middle Park is (27 miles) to Grand 
Lake, the source of the main fork of 
Grand River. The lake is close to 
the base of the mountains, the cliffs 
hang over it on three sides, and its 
waters are thronged with fish. 

The South Park is the most 
beautiful of the parks. It lies next 
below Middle Park, from which it is 
separated by a branch of the Park 
rang:e. It is 60 miles long and 30 



wide^ with an area of about 2,200 



square miles, and, like the Middle 
Park, is surrounded on all sides b^ 
mountains. The average elevation is 
about 9,000 feet above sea level, and 
nearly all the land is well adapted to 
agriculture. The streams which are 
supplied by snows from the surround- 
ing mountains, are tributaries of the 
South Platte, and flow eastwardly. 
The climate is milder than that of 
either North or Middle Park, and its 
greater accessibility gives it peculiar 
advantages for tourists and invalids. 
Fairplay is the chief town, and the 
best centre for excursions. It is 
reached by waggon, or on horseback, 
from Denver via Turkey Creek Canon 
(95 miles); from Colorado Springs 
via Ute Pass (75 miles) ; ana from 
Canon City, at the end of the Denver 
and Rio Grande R. R. (75 miles). 
The scenery afforded by any or all of 
these routes is of much grandeur and 
beauty. Mount Lincoln, which is the 
highest of the Colorado peaks, may 
be ascended from this place. It 
affords a view that Professor Whitney 
declares to be "unequalled bv any in 
Switzerland for its reach or the mag- 
nificence of the included heights." 
The ascent may be made nearly all the 
way by waggon, and presents no diflS- 
culty. Besides Fairplay, there are 
other pleasant and easily-accessible 
towns m South Park. 

San Luis Park embraces an area of 
18,000 squai'e miles. It lies south of 
South Park, from which it is separated 
by the main range, which forms its 
northern and eastern boundary, while 
its western boundary is formed by the 
Sierra San Juan. It is watered by 
35 streams. Nineteen of these flow 
into San Luis Lalce, a beautiful sheet 
of water near the centre of the park, 
and the others discharge their waters 
into the Rio del Norte, in its course to 
the Gulf of Mexico. It has dense 
forests of pine, spruce, fir, aspen, 
hemlock, oak, cedar, and pinon, 
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which alternate with natural mea- 
dows, producing nutritious grasses, 
upon which cattle subsist throughout 
the ^ear, without any other food, and 
requiring no shelter. The highest 
elevation in the park is 7,000 feet 
above the sea, and this, together with 
its southern and sheltered location, 

fives it a genial and equable climate, 
hermal springs abound here, as in 
other parts of Colorado. 

Leaving Denver by the Denver 
Pacific Railway, we cross the Platte 
Valley and reach Evans (48 miles 
from Denver, 1,174 from Chicago), 
a thriving town, the mart of a lai-ge 
agricultural region and destined to 
become an important town. Only 4 
miles further on is Greeley, a rapialy- 
growing town, laid out in 1870 by a 
colony largely composed of the friends 
and admirers of the late Horace Gree- 
ley. The population is about 2,000. 
It has four churches and excellent 
schools. Cultivation in the neigh- 
bourhood requiring irrigation, two 
canals, one 10 and Sie other 27 miles 
long, have been made. The colony- 
controls about 100,000 acres of lancl. 
One of the laws of the colony is that 
no intoxicating liquors shall be sold 
on its territory. The town furnishes 
a remarkable instance of rapid and 
healthy growth. Leaving Greeley we 
pass over a part of the great American 
Desert, our stopping places being 
Pierce, Carr and Summit Siding. 
Between Greeley and Pierce are 
prairie dog villages. Summit Siding, 
44 miles from Greeley, is on the 
boundary of Colorado and Wyoming. 
Ten miles after leaving this station 
we reach Cheyenne, for description 
of which and the remainder of the 
route to San Francisco, see Route 13. 



GENERAL NOTICE OF 
KANSAS. 

The GENERAL SURFACE of Kausas 
is a gently undulating prairie, hav- 
ing no marked features like those 
of other prairie States, except, per- 
haps, a more rolling surface. The 
division of land is of two classes. 
First, the timber and rich alluvial 
bottom lands, bordering rivers and 
creeks, the estimated area of which 
is 10,000,000 acres, bein? fully five 
times the amount of all improved 
lands in the State at the present time. 
To the second belongs the upland or 
rolling prairie, the soil of which 
averages from 2 to 3 ft. in depth, 
with a subsoil of fertilizing qualities 
which will, by careful cultivation, 

f)rove inexhaustible. This class of 
and is considered preferable for the 
raising of grains ana fruits, while the 
bottom land is selected for corn, 
hemp, vegetables, and grasses. But 
such is the uniform character of the 
general surface of Kansas, that nearly 
every quarter section within its limits 
is capable of cultivation. 

Timber is confined mainly to the 
borders of rivera and creeks, and is 
not superabundant; yet its scarcity 
is compensated for m a great measure 
by the very general distribution of 
rock throughout the State, which is 
easy of access, and furnishes the best 
of building and fencing material. 

Streams. — No mountain ranges, 
swamps, sloughs, or lakes exist in 
the State, except in some instances 
where rivers have changed their beds, 
leaving small lakes. Water-courses 
are well distributed over the State. 
Their usual course is south of east. 
Among the most important streams 
may be mentioned the Arkansas and 
Neosho on the south, the Kansas 
River and its tributaries in the 
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northern part, and the Missouri 
River forming the eastern boundary. 
Water-powers are not abundant, but 
several are being improved on the 
Neosho and other smaller streams. 

Such streams as rise in the moun- 
tains west have quicksand bottoms; 
but local streams, that rise within the 
boundaries of the State, have clear 
water and gravel beds, but are not 
enduring as the mountain streams. 
Unfailing springs of pure, cold water, 
are found in nearly every locality, 
and good wells of water can be od- 
tainea by digging to the depth of 
from 20 to 40 feet. 

Climate. — The climate of Kansas 
is one of the most desirable in the 
United States, — it is better than that, 
even of the same latitude, east of the 
Mississippi. 

The winters are short, dry, and 
pleasant, with but little rain or snow. 

ITie grass is ^een in the forests 
and on the prairies until midwinter. 
And very often herds of horses, mules, 
and cattle roam at large during the 
entire winter, without any additional 
feed or care. 

During the summer there is always 
a cool, refreshing breeze, which 
makes even the hottest days and 
nights pleasant. 

The CLIMATE of late years has 
undergone remarkable changes; every 
year the rain increases, the aggregate 
fall from the 1st of Januarv to the 
1st of September, 1873, being 6 
inches more than that for thirty-four 
years past. These changes are owing 
to the culture of the soil and planting 
of forest trees and orcharas. For 
this reason, also, the forests of the 
State are increasing, resulting in 
greater productiveness of the soil, 
and more equal distribution of mois- 
ture. Six years ago all the land 
west of the 21** of longitude was re- 
garded as subject to drought, and 
unfit for cultivation. Settlers were 



then unable to cultivate enough for 
home consumption; now, the same 
country produces 40 to 60 bushels 
of grain per acre. This is a part of 
the once so-called ** Great American 
Desert," which is being settled by 
an industrious population, who, by 
planting shrubbery, hedges, forest 
trees and orchards, are making it 
one of the most productive regions 
of the great west. 

Kansas is pre-eminentlv agricultu- 
ral, and in this respect ranks high. In 
its agricultural character it may be 
divided into two portions, each having 
its own peculiar advantages, that in 
the east Deing specially adapted to 
fanning, the other to grazing pur- 
poses. 

In Eastern Kansas we note the rank 
vegetation pertaining to rich alluvial 
districts ; the bottomlands are covered 
with heavy growth of forest trees, 
comp^ing the elm, black walnut, 
hackberry, ash and cottonwood ; the 
uplands supporting rich prairie grasses 
and a variety of plants, exhibiting a 
strange mingling of north-western and 
some southern farms, corresponding 
to the mild climate which character- 
izes th^ section. 

Proceeding westward a gradually 
increasing atmospheric aridity is evi- 
denced by a corresponding disappear- 
ance of forest growth, which is con- 
fined to the moist margins of streamcf 
or water-courses dry during the sum- 
mer season, and is represented only 
by the cottonwood, box, elder, and 
willow. 

On the uplands of the west, buffalo 
grass and ^ama take the place of the 
rank praine sod, and are character- 
ized by a short curly growth, with 
dense fibrous roots, often growing in 
clumps and penetrating deeply into 
the dry, though nutritious, soil. 

In the extreme west we find de- 
pressed basins and valleys exhibiting 
a white saline efflorescence, due to 
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the intense evaporation which in the 
dry season concentrates the saline in- 
gredients derived from the marled soil 
of the uplands on the saturated hot- 
toms overflowed in the season of rains. 
In this portion of the State we there- 
fore meet with a class of saline plants, 
many of them identical with such as 
are found along the sea-shore or in 
connection with salt marshes. Here, 
too, the uplands acquire more dis- 
tinctly an arid feature, to which, how- 
ever, the term of desert cannot he 
properly applied, as, although in a 
great measure unfit for ordinary agri- 
culture, they still support a close 
erowth of peculiar grasses, which in 
the rainy season of summer assume a 
dull verdure, and in the succeeding 
dry season become converted into a 
nutritious hay. 

The eastern portion of the State 
is better adapted to agricultural pur- 
poses, the western to grazing. 

There are no mountam chains within 
the State, but its surface is diversified 
by a succession of gently undulating 
hills, stretching off into ridges and 
intervening valleys. 

In the agricultural division of Kan- 
sas the land is weU suited to each of 
the principal crops, needing but en- 
terprise and the application of the art 
ana science of farming to obtain boun- 
tiful harvests. 

The average yield of staple crops 
exceeds neaiuy every other State, as is 
shown by the following statistics : 

Average yield of wheat per acre is 
19 bushels ; spring rye, 26, and win- 
ter rye, 13 busnels; barley, 31 bushels; 
oats, 42 bushels; corn, 48 bushels; 
buckwheat, 19 bushels ; Irish pota- 
toes, 149 bushels; sweet potatoes, 
110 bushels ; hay, nearly 2 tons per 
acre. 

Much attention has also been paid 
to the cultivation of fruit in the set- 
tled portions of the State, and it has 
now oecome a very important branch 



of industry, the climate and soil being 
well adapted to this purpose. The 
total value of the orchard products 
amounts to $160,000, and that of gar- 
den products to $144,000, while the 
estimated value of all fann produc- 
tion, including additions to stock, is 
$24,000,000. 

Two millions of acres are now under 
improvement, the products of which 
may be given as follows : — 31 2,000 in 
corn; 117,700 in wheat; 3,200 in 
rye ; 91,400 in oats ; 2,600 in barley: 
1,400 in buckwheat; 637 in peas ana 
beans; 19,600 in potatoes; 221,000 
in hay; and 30 in tobacco. From 
these acres were produced as follows: 
—15,000,000 bushels corn ; 2,100,000 
bushels wheat ; 64,200 bushels rye ; 
3,840,000 bushels oats ; 84,000 bush- 
els barley ; 26,400 bushels buck- 
wheat; 16,100 bushels peas and 
beans ; 2,158,000 bushels potatoes ; 
441,000 tons hay, and 30,000 pounds 
of tobacco. 

Next to Texas this State is at pre- 
sent the leading one west of the Mis- 
souri for stock-raising. As indicative 
of the interest taken in this business, 
the statistics of the State show the 
following amount of livestock : — 
120,000 horses, 12,400 mules and asses, 
123,500 milch cows, 22,000 working 
oxen, 235,400 beeves, 120,500 sheep^ 
and 196,100 swine, having a total 
valuation of 22,945,000. 

No State of the Union has a climate 
and soil better adapted to sheep hus' 
bandry than Kansas, and already, as 
above shown, the subject has re- 
ceived marked attention. The entire 
western part of the State is well adapt- 
ed to this branch of business, and no 
doubt this portion of country will be 
rapidly settled by persons devoting 
themselves to the breeding of sheep 
and other stock. The production of 
wool for the last year was 344,00 
pounds, much of which was shipped 
to eastern markets. 
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Cotton also has been grown in the 
southern part of the State, but to a 
very limited extent. The experiment, 
however, has shown the adaptability 
of that part of Kansas to this plant, 
and the large profits that may be re- 
alized by those fully acquainted with 
the business. The amount raised 
during the last year was 7,725 pounds. 

Flax and hemp also are congenial 
to the soil and climate of Eastern 
Kansas^ but little attention has yet 
been given to their culture. 

Kansas contains none of the pre- 
cious metals for which the political 
divisions of the Pacific slope are so 
famous, yet the State is not without 
minerals requisite to the immediate 
wants and comfort of the people. 
Coal for fuel has been discovered in 
two parts of the State : first at Leaven- 
wortn, on the Missouri River, near 
the northern line ; and second, in the 
south-eastern part of the State, in 
Linn, Bourbon and Cherokee coun- 
ties. At a depth of 700 fl. the Leaven- 
worth Coal Companv reached a vein 
of bituminous coal of superior quality, 
30 in. thick. This vein, it is now 
discovered, belongs to the middle coal 
measures, and is found to overlay the 
thickest coal beds. 

In the coal fields of the counties 
above mentioned, the miners are at 
work, and quantities of excellent bitu- 
minous coal are being taken out. 

Salt in abundance is found, there 
being large fields in the valleys of the 
Republican, Solomon, and Saline 
Rivers, in the northern part of the 
State and about midway east and west ; 
while on the southern boundary, in 
the reserve of the Osage Indians, 
exists a salt field 30 miles wide by 60 
miles long, probably the largest in 
the world. Gypsum, alum, iron, ore 
and petroleum are also found. 

The State has also become noted 
for its building materials. These are 
comprised under the names of " Lea- 



venworth marble,** "Junction Ci^ 
marble,** and " Permian limestone, 
the last being the most valuable, and 
of different shades of colour, so that 
many varied tastes may be suited in 
the selection for residences. There is 
also found a dark ferruginous sand- 
stone, which, when well dressed, 
would equal the brown stone so ex- 
tensively used in the mansions of New 
York. 

The abundance of cheap fiiel, indi* 
cated by the extent of the coal fields 
and the numerous water-courses of 
Kansas, affords superior facilities for 
manufacturing. The northern portion 
of the State is watered by Big and 
Little Blue Rivers, the Grasshopper, 
Republican and Solomon Fork, all 
feeaing the Kansas River; while in 
the south there exist the Osage, 
Neosho, Spring River, Fall River, 
the Verdigris, Cana, Cottonwood, 
and Whitewater, affording excellent 
water-power, which has been par- 
tially improved. 

Almost every branch of industry is 
represented in the State, and facto- 
ries, producing spokes and hubs, 
household furniture, waggons, agri- 
cultural implements, matches and 
soap, as also gi'ist-mills, saw-mills, 
machine shops and iron foundries, 
are springing up in different parts of 
the State. 

The Great Western Manufacturing 
Company at Leavenworth is largely 
engaged in thfe production of ma- 
chmery and manufacture of stoves, 
being the most extensive establish- 
ment west of St. Louis. One hun- 
dred steam engines, the production 
of this company, are now in use in 
the west. The production of stoves 
this year will aggregate 10,000. Their 
ordinary business consumes from fif- 
teen to eighteen tons of iron daily, 
while they give emplojnnent to 150 
persons, transacting a business equi- 
valent to 8375,000 per annum, llie 
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development of the coal mines, and 
consequent cheapening of fuel, will 
greatly advance the manufacturing 
interests of the State, and the adapt- 
ability of soil and climate to the pro- 
duction of the raw material will insure 
to Kansas ^eatly extended manufac- 
turing busmess. 

Kansas is destined to become 
one of the greatest stock-^owins 
States in the West. Her rich soil, 
broad prairies covered with fine 
heavy grass, which during the fall 
months is cured by the sun into hay, 
the abundant supplv of pure water, 
the easy and cheap facilities for pro- 
curing hay and otner forage, the dry, 
mild, short winter seasons ; and the 
gentle refreshing showers of summer, 
are only a few of the advantages 
afforded those engaged in this enter- 
prise. 

The plague and other contagious 
diseases are never known in Kansas, 
except when brought with herds 
from abroad. 

Wool-growing is rapidly becoming 
one of the most extensive and pro- 
fitable branches of industry. During 
the present year large herds of sheep 
have been driven to the State from 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa, while arrangements have 
been made for bringing many more 
during the ensuing year. The facili- 
ties for raising cattle are equally 
great, and the business almost as 
profitable as that of growing wool. 
The fine herds of cattle and horses 
owned by the Indians in Southern 
Kansas and the Indian Territory, 
feeding on the prairie during the en- 
tire winter, prove conclusively that 
Kansas, b& a stock-raising State, is 
unsurpassed. 

In the central and western portions 
of the State millions of buffalo, deer 
and antelope roam upon the prairies ; 
supported during the winter by a fine 
grass cured into hay. Where these 



wild animals subsist, there can be no 
difficulty in raising domestic stock, 
since fifty sheep, or five English 
cattle can be supported on what 
would be necessary for the sustenance 
of one buffalo. 



GENERAL NOTICE OF 
COLORADO. 

Colorado. — Lying south of Wyom- 
ing is the Territory of Colorado, 
which has been called the Swit- 
zerland of America ; it being an ele- 
vated and mountainous country, with 
valleys 5,000 and 6,000 fl. above the 
sea level, surrounded by mountains 
rising 6,000 and 8,000 feet higher. 
It is a country rich in gold, suver, 
copper, iron and coal, besides pos- 
sessing broad belts of prairie well 
adapted for grazing and agriculturey 
and parks of magnificent timber grow- 
ing upon the richest soil. 

Colorado extends 260 miles north 
and south, and 375 miles east and 
west over the grand region of country 
called, from its central position and 
superior elevation, ^*the backbone of 
the continent." It is bounded on the 
north by Nebraska and Wyoming, on 
the west by Utah, on the south by 
New Mexico and Indian Ten*itory, 
and on the east by Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

The first important settlements 
within the boundaries of this Ten'i- 
tory were made in 1859, following 
the discoveiy of ffold on Cherry 
Creek at the point where Denver City 
now stands. Its area is more than 
104,500 square miles, or nearly thir- 
teen times that of Massachusetts, 
covering three natural subdivisions of 
the face of the country, severally 
called the plains, the parks and the 
mountains. The plains compose the 
section of the Territory extending 
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from the eastern boundary westward 
to the foot-hills of the Sierra Madre, 
being a high rolling plateau from 
4,000 to OjOOO fl. aoove sea level, 
gradually rising towards the moun- 
tains and richly watered by their 
streams ; the strips along the rivers 
are capable of producing the finest 
harvests of gram, fruit and vege- 
tables ; the whole already constitutes 
one of the most luxuriant pastures of 
the continent, and is susceptible of 
the most successful cultivation with 
the aid of irrigation, for which its 
many streams afford exceUent facili- 
ties. 

The section of the plains lying near 
the South Platte, in the north-eastern 
part of the Territory, is an iron region 
abounding in red hematite ore. Mag- 
netic and nematite ores are also found 
in sections of the mountain country, 
as in the vicinity of the Golden Gate 
in Jefferson County. 

Approaching the eastern foot-hills 
of the Sierra Madi'e are extensive out- 
croppings of coal, the beds varying in 
thickness from 30 to 50 ft. ; mis de- 
posit beinff stated by geologists to 
underlie a large portion of the plains, 
sometimes extending to the eastern 
boundary of the Territory, forming, 
with the coal beds of Wyoming, a 
vast coal field of 5,000 square miles. 
The variety of the coal is that known as 
lignite, being well adapted to the pur- 
poses of household economy, as well 
as for manufactures and railroads. 
The mines are already extensively 
worked in Boulder, Jefferson, Arapa- 
hoe and Douglas Counties, and 
better facilities for local transportation 
are alone required to render this one 
of the leading industries of Colorado, 
supplying a want now greatly felt in 
other sections of this and the adjoin- 
ing Territories, as well as the western 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska, where 
timber is scarce, and coal either not 
existing or of inferior quality. 

The plains of Colorado embrace 



three-sevenths of the Territory, or 
about 30,000,000 aci-es, of which at 
least one-sixth can be readily culti- 
vated, while the residue is adapted 
to grazing. The climate resembles 
that of the Eastern States on the same 
parallels of latitude, except that the 
air is much drier and more rarefied 
and the atmospheric changes are more 
moderate and graduaL The average 
yearly precipitation of water is found 
to be 30. in., but it falls principally in 
the rainy season of May, June and 
July, and in the snows of winter, 
rendering irrigation generally neces- 
sary during the latter part of the 
summer in order to secure the best 
crops, especially in sections of the 
plams removed from the mountains 
and forests; approaching these the 
fall of rain is greater and more equally 
distributed throughout the year. 
The facilities for irrigating these lands 
are excellent, acequias being in most 
instances readily constructed with the 
plough and scraper, and with incon- 
siderable expense. Acequias 30 miles 
long, with a fall of 4 ft. per mile, 
watering 20,000 acres, have been 
constructed ; each adjoining pro- 
prietor conti'ibutin^towai'd their con- 
struction and repair, the expense to 
each being a mere trifle compared 
with the benefits derived. Many of 
these acequias are the property of 
single individuals or companies, who 
rent water privileges to neighbouring 
settlers, reaping therefrom handsome 
profits above the expense of construe* 
tion and repair. 

The soil of the plains rests upon 
calcareous rock and is principally of 
alluvial formation, having been 
washed fi*om the vast granite moun- 
tains rising above their western 
limits, and contains elements of great 
fertility. Near the streams a large 
proportion of decomposed vegetable 
matter enters into its composition, 
united with ashes and sand ; on the 
plateaus there is less vegetable de- 
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posit, the soil being principally com- 
posed of sandy loam and fhable clay. 

This section of country is exceed- 
ingly well adapted to agriculture; 
cereals, vegetables, and fruits being 
cultivated with a success that is as- 
tonishing in view of the altitude of 
the suriace of the earth and the 
scarcity of rain at certain seasons of 
the year. The average yield of wheat 
per acre for last season was estimated 
at 50 bushels, but as many as 80 
bushels per acre were taken from fields 
in favoured locations. The quality 
of the wheat gi'own in Colorado is 
excellent, and more like that of the 
Pacific than the Atlantic slope. The 
average yield of oats was 50 bushels, 
and of barley 40 bushels, to the acre ; 
the yield of each of these cereals being 
sometimes as high as 100 bushels to 
the acre. The yield of wheat in 
Colorado exceeds 1,000,000 bushels, 
and that of oats and barley is stated 
to be more than half a million bushels 
each. 

The vegetables of Colorado are 
superior ; and, under the influence of 
careful irrigation, attain a size and 
possess a delicacy peculiarly their 
own. In the agricultural fairs of last 
season cabbages were exhibited 
weighing 60 lbs. each, and so large 
that the nead, denuded of extraneous 
leaves, could not be placed in a flour 
barrel ; potatoes weighing from 5 to 
6 lbs. each, and a oushel of them 
containing but 50 potatoes ; beets 2 ft. 
long, weighing 15 lbs. each ; water- 
melons weighing nearly 50 lbs. each; 
parsnips weighmg 31 lbs. ; sweet 
potatoes weighing 14 lbs. ; squashes 
with a circumference of 66 in., 28 in. 
in length ; and turnips 32 in. in cir- 
cumference, 10 in. long, six of them 
making a bushel, the average weight 
of each being over 9 lbs. The average 
yield of potatoes and vegetables is 
100 bushels per acre. 

The present most important resource 
of the plains of Colorado is Stock' 



raising, and, indeed, so successful is 
this industry that the conclusion has 
been reached that, notwithstanding 
the wealth in mines and the rich 
returns of agriculture, the pastures of 
the Territory possess the greater source 
of toealth; this conviction being 
founded upon actual results already 
obtained, springing from the health- 
fnlness of the climate, the dryness 
and purity of the atmosphere, and the 
rich nutritious grasses upon which 
the cattle will subsist in excellent 
condition during the entire year, as 
the gi'ass, when ripe, dries upon the 
stalk, forming hay superior to that 
prepared by tne most careful curing 
m the Eastern States. It is said that 
there is no weather of sufficient 
severity to render shelter necessary 
for the protection of cattle on the 
Colorado Plains. These pastures are 
now estimated to support 1,000,000 
head of cattle and 2,000,000 sheep. 

In the southern part of the territory, 
along the valleys of the Rio Grande 
and Arkansas, both agriculture and 
herding have been carried on with 
success by settlers of Mexican descent 
for a great number of yeai*s, although 
far removed from facilities for trans- 
portation, possessing the rudest im- 
plements and no knowledge of the 
improvements instituted by the hand 
of science. The agriculture and 
stock-raising of the northern portion 
of the plains', extending from Denver 
to the Wyoming boundary, has grown 
to be more than half that of the entire 
territory, although having received 
its inception but six years since ; the 
proximity of the Pacific railroad 
affords ready transportation to excel- 
lent markets for the products of this 
region. 

That portion of the Rocky Mountain 
range which rises in Colorado is by 
far the loftiest of the chain. It em- 
braces, together with its spurs, four- 
sevenths of the entire Territory — an 
area of nearly 60^000 qa^as.^ ^o^&ss^. 
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Says 8 correspondent of the New 
York World: "The dimensions of 
this mountain-region can be better 
imagined from the fact that it covers 
a space larger than that taken up by 
four of the largest New-England 
States. Massachusetts would be a 
mere patch on it! This is no single 
ridge of heights, to be ascended and 
crossed in a day, but a convoluted 
net-work of heights — what seems a 
choas of crags and cliffs and peaks, 
where Alps on Alps arise in aspiring 
profusion and confusion. Not one 
ridge, but many. Mountains in 
masses and clusters ; mountains iso- 
lated, piercing the clouds. Yet, 
towering highest ; now presenting a 
regular succession of crests ; now 
swerving away into the perspective 
and making a semicu'cular curve of 
fifty or a hundred miles ; deviating 
and twisting like a monstrous serpent, 
is visible that deformed yet mighty 
vertebra to which the whole rock- 
ribbed region clings — the Snowy 
Range. Lncircled by its folds, or 
surrounded by lesser and wooded 
mountains, are the parks of Colorado, 
valleys and plateaus larger than some 
of the States east of the Mississippi, 
and elevated from six to eight thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 

"The very foot-hills at the eastern 
base of the range are set in soil already 
five thousand feet above tide. But 
the climate is so warm that cattle need 
not be housed in winter ; and even 
farther up among the mountains the 
atmosphere seems filled with per- 

Sctual balm. Enter any one of the 
efiles through which the waters of 
the range are discharged, where roads 
or trails have been cut, and you are 
can-ied up, by a two-days' journey, 
6,000, 8,000, 10,000, even 15,000 feet 
above the sea, or 10,000 feet above 
the plains. At 6,000 feet, small grains 
and vegetables are cultivated ; at 
8,000 feet, potatoes, cabbages, and 



turnips thrive. Flowers grow at an 
elevation of 11,000 to 12,000 feet, 
where the trees cease. Thence to the 
highest summits the way lies over 
naked rock patched with masses of 
snow. Here are no glaciers — none of 
those enormous agglomerations of ice 
which fill the chasms of the highest 
Alps — but in their places huge fields 
ana banks of snow which, on the 
northern and eastern faces of the cliffs 
and in the deeper interstices, the sun 
of summer never quite can melt 
away." 



Route 18. 

CHICAGO TO MILWAUKEE. 

Distance, 85 miles. Fare, $3. 

>HE first important station 
after leaving the subiu'ban 
villages close to Chicago is 
Waukegan (:^ miles), on 
Lake Michigan. The Lake is here 80 
miles in width. Kenosha (51 miles) 
is a handsome town surrounded by a 
rich farming country. Racine (62 
miles, population 15,000), the second 
town m Wisconsin, is beautifully 
situated on the lake. It has an ex- 
cellent harbour; it is the seat* of 
Racine College, an Episcopal insti- 
tution. The town was first settled in 
1834. Milwaukee, 85 miles (Ho' 
tels: Newhall HousBy Planhinton House ^ 
Walker House); population 72,000. 
This beautiftil and flourishing city is 
situated on Lake Michigan at the 
mouth of the Milwaukee River, which 
is navigable for a little distance and 
forms an excellent harbour. The city 
is well built, the material being chiefly 
the light yellow or cream-coloured 
bricks known as the " Milwaukee 
brick." Its largest business is in 
flour and grain, the receipts of 
which are immense, nearly 20,000,000 
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bushels of wheat having been re- 
ceived in a single year. There are 
many fine public and private edifices, 
prominent among the former being 
the United States Government build- 
ing, containing the post office, cus- 
tom house, &c. Near the city is a 
fine national asylum for disabled vo- 
lunteer soldiers. It is situated in 
grounds containing 400 acres. Mil- 
waukee was first settled in 1835. The 
inci'ease in population between 1860 
and 1870 was at the rate of 80 per 
cent. 

The view fi'om INIilwaukee over 
Lake Michigan is very pleasing. One 
looks upon a vast expanse of water to 
which the eye finds no bounds, and 
therefore there ai*e none of the com- 
mon attributes of lake beauty; but 
the colour of the lake is brignt, and 
within a walk of the city the traveller 
comes to the bluffs or low round-topped 
hills from which he can look down 
upon the shores. These bluffs form 
the beauty of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 



Route 19. 

CHICAGO TO ST. PAUL 
(MINNESOTA). 

Distance, 409 miles. Fare, $15.25. 

EAVING Chicago by the 
Chicago and N orth Western 
Railway, we pass several 
suburban villages, among 
them Crystal Lake, on a prettjr lake 
of the same name, Harv^ard (63 miles ), 
Caledonia (78 miles), and reach (91 
miles) Beloit, a flourishing and 
beautiiul town with fine residences 
and churches. It is the seat of Be- 
loit College. The next place of im- 




portance is Madison, the capital of 
Wisconsin, population 10,00J. The 
town is situated on a neck of land 
between Third and Fourth Lakes 
(Monona and Mendota). It is regu- 
larly laid out, the State Capitol occu- 
p;^ing a central part of the city in the 
midst of a public park 70 ft. above 
the level of the lakes, and the main 
streets diverging towards the cardinal 

Eoints of the compass. It contains, 
esides the capitol, many handsome 
public and private edifices. The 
University of Wisconsin stands on an 
eminence 125 ft. above the surface of 
the lakes at a distance of about 1 mile 
west of the capitol. The city was 
first settled in 1836. It is a favourite 
summer resort. (The distance from 
Madison to Milwaukee is 82 miles, 
the route being via the Sun Praiiie and 
Madison line of the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway). Beyond Madison 
our route is through an agricultural 
region rapidly growing in population, 
passing few large towns. The chief 
places are Elroy (212 miles), Black 
Kiver Falls (265 miles), Augusta 
(298 miles), Eau Claire (321 miles), 
the capital of a county of the same 
name on the Chippewa River, Hud- 
son (389 miles), a thriving town on 
Lake St. Croix, Stillwater Junction 
^394 miles), St. Paul, 409 miles 
(Hotels: MetropoUtaiiy Park Place, 
Merchants); population 21 ,000. This 
citvis on the Mississippi River, 2,070 
miles above its mouth and 9 miles 
below the Falls of St. A nthony. It 
is finely located on a blufi^ above 
the river. It is the most populous 
city in the State and one of the most 
important commercial places in the 
north-west. It is well oudt, some of 
its business streets comparing favour- 
ably with those in the older cities in 
the Eastern States. The State Capitol, 
Opera House, and several oi the 
churches are very fine stnictures. 
There are many fine drives in the 
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neighbourhood. One of these drives, 
by Fort Snelling, is to the Falls of 
Minnehaha, laughing water, immor- 
talized by Longfellow. The name 
is more imposing than the fall. It is 
a pretty cascade. Minneopolis, one 
of the most flourishing towns in the 
west, and a rival of St. Paul, is 10 
miles distant (Hotels: Nicollet j First 
National), It, as well as St. Anthony, 
which is now included in it, derives 
its chiefprosperity from its extensive 
mills. The Falls of St. Anthony are 
in full view of the town. From St. 
Paul the Mississippi and Lake Superior 
Railway goes to Duluth, a new town 
on LaJ^e Superior, 150 miles north- 
east of St. Paul. Duluth is the eastern 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way which, at the time of the great 
panic of 1873, which arrested its pro- 
gi'ess, had been built westwai'd across 
the State of Minnesota and as far as 
the Missoui'i River. 



Route 20. 

NEW YORK TO CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUIS- 
VILLE. 



HERE are several routes. 1. 
That vi& the Erie Railway 
(see Route 9) as far as Sala- 
manca, and thence hj the 
Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway and its connections ; distance, 842 
miles. 2. Vi& the Pennsylvania Railway 
(see Route 7) and its connections, 758 miles. 
8. Vid New York Central Railway to Buf- 
falo, and thence vid Cleveland and, Colum- 
bus, 738 miles. Fare, |S20. 

The principal towns on the first- 
named route (which goes through 
the oil regions of Pennsylvania) after 
leaving Salamanca are Warren, Ohio, 
(575 miles), handsomely situated oa 




the Mahoning river; Akron (616 
miles), on the little Cuyahoga River, 
with large mills; Mansfield (68? 
miles); Springfield (780 miles), 
one of the most attractive cities in 
Ohio with a fine water power. Near 
the city is a Lutheran college called 
Wittenberg College. Dayton (800 
miles), on the Great Miami River, 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
west. The Court House, a fine edi- 
fice, is built on the model of the Par- 
thenon at Athens. Four miles from 
the city is the Central National Sol- 
diers' Home, a grroup of forty or more 
louildings, designed as a home for 
disabled soldiers. The grounds 
comprise 650 acres. Hamilton is a 
fine town, in a rich and populous 
region. Cincinnati (84!2 miles). 
PoDulation, 220,000 (Hotels: see 
** Hotel Appendix "). This beau- 
tiful and flourishing city is situated 
on the north bank of the Ohio 
River, opposite the mouth of the 
Licking River. It is built on two 
plateaux rising gradually from the 
river, backed by wooded hills 
whicn rise to the height of 500 
ft. The city is regularly laid out 
with wide streets, which gene- 
rally intersect each other at riffht 
angles. There are manj noteworuiy 
public and private edifices, among 
which are the Custom House, Cin- 
cinnati College, Burnet House and 
others. The city abounds in literary, 
scientific, and benevolent institutions. 
It has a fine system of street railways, 
and the city is connected with the 
town of Covington on the opposite or 
Kentucky side of the Ohio by a su- 

Eerb Suspension Bridge. This bridge 
as one span over the river channel 
420 ft. in length ; the iron super- 
structure is 1,700 ft. in length. The 
bridge is 100 ft. above the level of 
the river at low water. Cincinnati 
has two theatres, the National and 
WoodCi and several fine music halls. 
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Tber\} are more than 150 churches. 
Eden Park, on a height east of the 
city, is a handsome park containing 
160 acres. Washington and Lincoln 
Parks are also beautiful and attractive 
pleasure grounds. The most beau- 
tiftil rural cemetery is Spring Grove 
Cemetery, which is handsomely laid 
out and contains more than 400 acres. 
In it is the fine bronze monument 
erected by the citizens in memory of 
the Ohio volunteers who fell in the 
war of the Rebellion. 

2. The route uid the Pennsylvania 
Central Railway, and what is called 
the Pan Handle Route has been al- 
ready partially described in Route 7 
above. The only place of importance 
which it passes through and which 
hns not been already described is 
Columbus, the capital of Ohio. Po- 
pulation 33,000. It is pleasantly 
situated on the east bank of the Scioto 
River, 116 miles north-east of Cin- 
cinnati. It is the third city of Ohio 
in importance. It is handsomely 
laid out, and is well built. The finest 
public edifice is the Capitol, second 
m size only to that at Washington. 
The city is a prominent railway centre. 
A Penitentiary^ Medical College, the 
State University, deaf and dumb, 
blind, and lunatic asylums are among 
its public institutions. 

3. The third route is that vid the 
New York Central Railway to Buffalo 
and thence by Lake Shore Railway 
to Cleveland, (see Routes 8 and 9), 
and thence vid the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Rail- 
way to Crestline and Cincinnati. The 
distance irom Cleveland to Crestline is 
75 miles. Here one branch of the line 
goes off" to the west vid Bellefontaine, 
Sidney (88 miles). Union (123 miles, 
eating station), Muncie (153 miles) 
to Indianapolis (207 miles). {Hotel : 
Bates House.) Population 38,000. 
The capital oi Indiana. It is situated 
on an extensive and fertile plain which 



when this place was fixed upon as the 
capital of tne state in 1820 was a wil- 
derness. The city is handsomely 
laid out and well built. The State 
House, State Luuatic Asylum, Insti- 
tute for the Blind, and the Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb are among 
the principal public edifices. Fourteen 
railways converge from this point, 
and hence it has been called the 
" Rail Road City." 

110 miles south of Ifidianapolis, by 
the Jeffersonville, Madison, anj In- 
dianapolis Railway, which route 
passes through a flat and uninteresting 
country, with no important inter- 
mediate towns, is Louisville, the 
largest town of Kentucky. Popula- 
tion 102,000. (Hofels: Gait Houses 
Louisville Hotel.) The city is beauti- 
fully located at the Falls of the Ohio 
on a level plain 70 ft. above high 
water. The streets are generafiy 
broad and cross each other at right 
angles. The Court House, built at a 
cost of $1,000,000, Custom House, 
and Blind Asylum are among the 
prominent public edifices. An im- 
mense bridge one mile in length 
crosses the Ohio River here. The 
city has an enormous trade, tobacco 
being one of the chief articles ex- 
ported. The city was named in ho- 
nour of Louis XVI. — Louisville may 
also be reached from Cincinnati by 
steamer, or by the Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and Lexington Railway, dis- 
tance 110 miles, time 6 hours. 

The Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky, 
the largest cave in the world, may be 
conveniently visited from Louisville. 
It is distant about 90 miles, and is 
near Cave City, a station of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railway. It has 
been explored to the custance of 
nearly 10 miles. 
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ROUTB 21. 

PORTLAND TO QUEBEC AND 
MONTREAL, TORONTO AND 
DETROIT, BY GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY. 

Distance to Quebec, 317 miles; to Mon- 
treal, 297 miles ; to Toronto, 630 miles ; to 
Detroit, 861 miles. 

HIS route is for the most 
part through a sparsely- 
populated country^ and 
though at a few points the 
scenery is fine, it is on the whole an 
uninteresting journey. Very soon 
after learing tne station at Portland 
a fine yiew is had of part of Casco 
Bay, an arm of whicn our route 
crosses. Yarmouth (11 miles) is a 
pretty village with ship yards. Pass- 
mg Mechanic Falls (36 miles) and 
several small and unimportant sta- 
tions, we reach Gorham (91 miles), in 
tiie State of New Hampshire (Hotel : 
Alpine House), a stopping place for 
tourists intending to make tne ascent 
of Mount Washmgton or to make 
tours among the . White Mountains, 
The scenery in this neighbourhood is 
very fine. The next station of im- 
portance is Island Pond (149 miles), 
m the state of Vermont, an eating 
and customs station, in a new and 
woody country. Soon after leaving 
this station we enter Canada. Pass- 
ing several unimportant stations, 
among them Lennoxville ( 193 miles ), 
and Sherbrooke (196 miles), we 
reach Richmond (221 miles), from 
which point one branch of our line 

goes on to Quebec, the other to 
loNTREAL. For descriptions of these 
cities see Route 2. 

Pursuing our journey beyond Mon- 



treal, our route follows the St. Law- 
rence, affording occasional views of 
the river. Passing numerous small 
stations, Prescott Junction is 
reached (410 miles), where the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Railway goes 
off northward (54 miles) to Ottawa, 
the capital of the Dominion of Ca- 
nada. It is situated on the Ottawa 
River. Of this new and in many re- 
spects remarkable city, we prefer to 
quote the description of a well known 
English writer. 

"Ottawa is in Upper Canada, but 
crossing the suspension bridge from 
Ottawa into Hull the traveller is in 
Lower Canada. It is therefore ex- 
actly in the confines, and has been 
chosen as the site of the new Govern- 
ment capital very much for this 
reason. Other reasons have, no doubt, 
had a share in the decision. At the 
time when the choice was made 
Ottawa was not lar?e enough to 
create the jealousy of 3ie more popu- 
lous towns. Though not on the 
main line of railway, it was connected 
with it by a branch railway, and it is 
also connected with the St. Lawrence 
by water communication. And then 
it stands nobly on a magnificent river, 
with high overhanging rock, and a 
natural grandeur of position which 
has perhaps gone far in recommending 
it to those wnose voice in the matter 
has been potential. Having the 
world of Canada fi*om whence to 
choose the site of a new town, the 
choosers have certainly chosen well. 
It is another question whether or no 
a new town should have been deemed 
necessary. 

" To me I confess that the nature 
of the situation has ^eat charms, — 
regarding it as the site for a town. 
It is not on a plain, and from the 
form of the rock overhanging the 
river, and of the hill that niUs fi*om 
thence down to the water, it has been 
found impracticable to lay out the 
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place in right-angled parallelograms. 
A right-angled parallelogramical citj, 
such as are Philadelphia and the new 
portion of New York, is from its very 
nature odious to me. I know that 
much may be said in its favour — 
that drainage and gas-pipes come 
easier to such a snape, and that 
eround can be better economized. 
Nevertheless 1 prefer a street that is 
forced to twist itself about. I enjoy 
the narrowness of Temple Bar, and 
the misshapen curvature of Pickett- 
street. The disreputable dinginess of 
Holywell-street is dear to me ; and I 
love to thread my way up by the 
Olympic into Covent Garden. Fifth 
avenue in New York is as grand as 
paint and ^lass can make it ; but I 
would not live in a palace in Fifth 
avenue if the corporation of the citv 
would pay my baker's and butcher s 
bills. 

" The town of Ottawa lies between 
two waterfalls. The upper one, or 
Rideau Fall, is formed by the con- 
fluence of a smaU river with the larger 
one; and the lower faU — designated 
as lower because it is at the foot of 
the hill, though it is higher up the 
Ottawa River — is called the Chau- 
diere, from its resemblance to a boil- 
ing kettle. This is on the Ottawa 
River itself. The Rideau Fall is 
divided into two branches, thus form- 
ing an island in the middle, as' is the 
case at Niagara. It is pretty enough, 
and worth visiting, even were it 
ftirther from the town than it is ; but 
by those who have hunted out many 
cataracts in their travels it wiU not 
be considered very remarkable. The 
Chaudiere Fall 1 did think very re- 
markable. It is of trifling depth, 
being formed by fractures in me rocky 
bed of the river ; but the waters have 
BO cut the rock as to create beautiftd 
forms in the rush which they make 
in their descent. 

" But the glory of Ottawa will b€ 



— and, indeed, alreadv is — ^the set of 
public buildings which is now being 
erected on the rock which euards as 
it were the town from the river. 
How much of the excellence of these 
buildings may be due to the taste of 
Sir Edmund Head, the late Governor, 
I do not know. That he has ^eatly 
interested himself in the subject is 
well known j and as the style of the 
diffigrent buildings is so much alike 
as to make one whole, though the 
designs of different architects were 
selected, and these different archi- 
tects employed, I imagine that con- 
siderable alterations must have been 
made in the original drawings. 
There are three buildings, forming 
three sides of a quadrangle ; but they 
are not joined, the vacant spaces at 
the comer being of considerable ex- 
tent. The fourth side of the quad- 
rangle opens upon one of the principal 
streets of the town. The centre 
buildine is intended for the Houses 
of Parliament, and the two side 
buildings for the Government Offices. 

"The total frontage of the quad- 
rangle, including the side buildings, 
is 1,200 feet, that of the centre build- 
ings is 475. The costs of the build- 
ings has been nearly half a million 
sterling. 

** The buildings front on the prin- 
cipal street and they stand upon a rock 
looking down upon the river, a pecu- 
liarly happy site. The view from the 
back of the library up to the Chau- 
diere Falls is very lovely." 

Among the other public buildings 
is the Roman Catholic Church, one 
of the finest in Canada, the Queen's 
Printing Office, and others. Ottawa 
is connected with Lake Ontario by the 
Rideau Canal which enters the lake 
at Kingston, 95 miles distant. 

Resuming our journey at Prescott 
Junction, we pass Brockville (422 
miles), a town of considerable im- 
portance, and reach Kingston (469 
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miles), once the capital of Canada, 
on Lake Ontario. Population 15,000. 
East of the town is a strong fort called 
Fort Henry. There is a University 
here and a mile west is the Peniten- 
tiary. Belleville (517 miles) is 
situated on rising ground above the 
lake of which it affords fine views. 
CoBURG (561 miles), an eating station, 
is a place of more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants and is the seat of a Methodist 
college called Victoria College. Port 
Hope (567 miles) is a pretty town. 
We now pass numerous smaller sta- 
tions and reach Toronto (630 miles). 
Population 70,000 {Hotel : Rossin 
Hovse,* excellent. ) Thisis a prosperous 
and beautiful town on Lake Ontario. 
It is well laid out and the buildings, 
both public and private, are very fine. 

" The streets are all pai'allelogram- 
ical, and there is not a single curvature 
to rest the eye. It is buijt down close 
upon Lake Ontario ; and as it is also 
on the Grand Trunk Railway it has 
all the aid which facility of traffic can 
give It. 

" The two sights of Toronto are the 
Osgoode HaU and the University. 
The Osgoode Hall is to Upper Canada 
what the Four Courts are to Ireland. 
The law courts are all held there. Ex- 
teriorly little can be said for Oseoode 
Hall, whereas the exterior oi the 
Four Courts in Dublin is very fine ; 
but as an interior the temple of ITie- 
misat Toronto beats hollow thot which 
the goddess owns in Dublin. In 
Dublm the courts themselves are 
shabby, and the space under the dome 
is not so fine as tne exterior seems to 
promise that it should be. In Tor- 
onto the courts themselves are, I 
think, the most commodious that I 
ever saw, and the passages, vestibules, 
and hall are very handsome. In 
U pper Canada the common law judges 
and^those in Chancery are divided as 
they are in England ; but it is, as I 
was toldy the opinion of Canadian 



lawyers that the work may be thrown 
together. Appeal is allowed in 
criminal cases ; out as far as I could 
learn such power of appeal is held to 
be both troublesome and useless. In 
Lower Canada the old French laws 
are still administered. 

"But the University is the glory of 
Toronto. This is a Gothic building, 
and will take rank after, but next to 
the buildings at Ottawa. It will be 
the second piece of noble architecture 
in Canada, and as far as I know on 
the American continent. It is, I be- 
lieve, intended to be purely Norman, 
though I doubt whether the received 
types of Norman architecture have 
not been departed from in man^r of the 
windows. The Parliament Buildings 
and Governor's House for the pro- 
vince of Ontario are situated here, 
and are worthy of note. 

" Toronto as a city is not generally 
attractive to a traveller. The country 
around it is flat ; and, though it stan(U 
on a lake, that lake has no attributes of 
beauty. Large inland seas such as are 
these great Northern lakes of America 
never nave such attributes. Pictur- 
esque mountains rise from narrow 
valleys, such as form the beds of 
lakes in Switzerland, Scotland, and 
Northern Italy. But from such oroad 
waters a^i those of Lake Ontario, Lake 
Erie, and Lake Michigan, the shores 
shelve very gradually, and have none 
of the materials of lovely scenery." 

From Toronto a steamer leaves 
every day in the warm season for 
Lewiston across Lake Ontario {60 
miles), whence trains convey passen- 

fers to Niagara Falls (8 miles) in 
alf an hour. 

Resuming our journey we pass 
several unimportant stations and reach 
Guelph (678 miles), an important 
to\vn with numerous mills, Stratjard 
(718 miles), on the Avon River is a 
pleasant town and is the junction 
station of the Buffalo and Laice Huron 
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diyision of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
At St. Marv^s (729 miles), a branch 
goes off to tne fine town of London on 
the Great Western Railway of Canada. 
Passing several unimportant stations, 
among them Ailsa Craig , we reach 
Port Sarnia on the St. Clair River, 
the last station in Canada. On the 
opposite side is Port Huron in the 
state of Michigan. Crossing the river, 
an uninteresting journey of 63 miles 
brings us to Detroit, for description 
of wnich see Route 8. 



Route 22. 



Passing Prescott (already mentioned 
in Route 21) and Ogdensburgh in 
New York, on the opposite shore, we 
soon encounter the famous '' Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence." 
« These Rapids are known as " The 
Gallopes" (four), the "Plate," 
" Depleau," " Long Sault." " Co- 
teau,^ " Cedars," "Cascades" and 
" La Chine" — ^the shortest, but the 
most alarming in its appearance of all. 
This last, however, is not passed in 
the large steamers which usually go 
fi'om Lachine to Montreal by canal. 
The excursion to these last-named 
Rapids is generally made from Mon- 
treal, requiring only three or four 
hours. (See Route 2.) 




NIAGARA FALLS TO TORONTO 
AND DOWN THE SAINT 
LAWRENCE TO MONTREAL. 

Tickets for this trip may l>e purchased at 
Niagara Fulls or Buffalo at reduced rates 
during the travelling season. 

RAINS leave Niagara Falls 
and the Suspension Bridge 
every morning in summer, 
and connect at Lewiston, 
on the Niagara River, 7 miles below 
the Falls, with a fine steamer which 
crosses Lake Ontario to Toronto (35 
miles), where passengers are trans- 
ferred to the large mail steamers 
which leave at once after the arrival 
of the Lewiston steamer for Montreal, 
vi4 the St. Lawrence (390 miles). 
The steamers land at Port Hope, Co- 
busg and Kingston (see Route 21,) 
in Lake Ontario. Near Kingston we 
enter the River St. Lawrence, and 
enter that part of the river known as 
the " Lake of the Thousand Islands," 
fi*om the numerous groups of islands 
dotted about its surface. These islands 
number more than 1,800. This part 
of the passage is very charnung. 




Route 23. 

NEW YORK TO THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 



HE most direct and ezpe- 
ditious route is that by 
railway vid New Haven, 
Hartford, Springfield, and 
the valley of the Connecticut, the 
distance from New York to the Pro- 
file House being 331 miles, to the 
Crawford House ( Notch of the White 
Mountains, ) 342 miles. 

That part of the route between 
New York and Springfield is described 
in Route 4. 

From Springfield our route con- 
tinues up the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut, remarkable for its fine 
scenery, and the enterprise and thrift 
of its inhabitants. 

The first stop of the express trains 
after leaving Springfield is at Holyoke 
(144 miles from New York), on the 
west bank of the Connecticut, famous 
for possessing the greatest waters 
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power in America^ it being enough to 
drive one million spindles. The dam 
contains 4,000,000 feet of timber. 
The population of the village is about 
7,000. Between Holjoke and North- 
ampton, Mount Holjoke is seen. It 
may be easily ascended. The view 
from the Prospect House, the hotel 
at the summit, is exceedingly beauti- 
fVil. Northampton, 143 miles (Ho' 
UU: see "Hotel Appendix"), is 
one of the oldest as well as one of the 
most beaatiAil towns in Massachu- 
setts. It is well built, and its streets 
are shaded by beautiful old elm trees. 
The State Lunatic Asylum is situated 
here. Near the villajge on the west 
is the Round Hill Hotel, and se'Vc^ 
ral fine residences. Passing South 
Deerfield (154 miles), and Ueerfield 
^159 miles), both scenes of Indian 
aepredations at an early day, we 
reach Greenfield (162 miles), on 
the Green River, which affords a fine 
water-power. It is a quiet and beau- 
tiful town, and a finvourite resort of 
summer visitors. 

Passing several unimp<nrtant sta- 
tions we reach (189 miles) Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont (Hotels: Brooks, 
Brattleboro House), the oldest town in 
the state, its settlement dating from 
1724. It is now a favourite summer 
resort. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is very fine, and the drives 
and pleasant excursions yenr nume- 
rous and attractive. The State Lu- 
natic Asylum is located here. The 
next station of importance is Bel- 
lows Falls {Hotel: Island House), 
so called from the rapids in the Con- 
necticut, extending about a mile 
along the base of Mount Kilboume, 
whicn rises to the height of 828 ft. 
The river descends 44 ft. in half a 
mile. A large rock divides the 
stream into two channels, each about 
90 ft. wide. Around these falls a 
canal, with nine locks, has been cut 



through the rock. A bridge, erected 
in 1785, the first across the Connecti- 
cut, 350 ft. in length, crosses the river 
at this place. 

Passing several small stations we 
reach Windsor (235 miles), in the 
centre of a fine agricultural country, 
and in the midst of charming scenery. 
Mount Ascutnev, near the town, may 
be ascended on horseback, and afforcu 
extensive views over the valley. The 
State Prison is located here. Four- 
teen miles beyond Windsor is Whitb 
River Junction, on the White River 
near its junction with the Connecti- 
cut {Hotel : Junction). It is the 
point of junction of several railways. 
Trains stop here long enough to allow 
passengers to procure refreshment. 
Continuing our journey we reach 
(255 miles) Norwich and Hanover. 
The village of Norwich is about a 
mile frt>m the station ; and opposite, 
in New Hampshire, is Hanover, the 
seat of Dartmouth College. Passing 
Pompanoosuc, Lyme, and Thetford 
(266 miles), and several stations of 
no especial note, we reach Wells 
River (291 miles). « Here tourists 
for the White Mountains and Fran- 
conia change cars for Littleton, 20 
miles distant {Hotel : Tuayers). 
From this point stages run (11 miles) 
to the Projile House. 

Passengers destined to the Netch 
or Fabyans and Mount V\ ashington, 
continue by rail to Bethlehem, Twin 
Mountain (9 miles beyond), Littleton, 
Fabyansy and the Crawford House. 
Tourists desiring to visit the Profile 
House, and the fine scenery of that 
neighbourhood, may return thence 
by rail to Fabyans, may ascend 
Mount Washington by railway, or 
may go by stage from the Profile 
House to Bethlehem, and thence to 
the Glen House, from which point 
there is a fine waggon road to th» 
summit of Mount Washington. One 
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or two days will suffice for the Pro- 
file House and vicinity ; one day will 
be consumed in reaching Fabyans or 
Crawford's ; another day will be 
required for the ascent of Mount 
Washington, another to reach the 
Glen House ; whence to Gorham, on 
the Grand Trunk BLailway, is a drive 
of two hours. 

Presuminff that our tourist will 
first visit the Franconia Hills, we 
will briefly describe the objects of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood of the 
Excellent Profile House. This hotel 
is situated on a small plain in the 
midst of densely wooded hills. Not 
far from the hotel is the beautiful 
Echo Lake, so called from its fine 
echo. Eagle Cliff is a magnificent 
promontory of rock close by the hotel. 
Cannon Mountain is directly opposite 
Eagle Cliff. On the very summit is 
a group of rocks resembling a 
mountea cannon, hence the name. 
Upon the same mountain, but visible 
from a point about one fourth of a mile 
from the hotel, is the famous Frojile 
Rock, or the " Old Man of the Moun- 
tain/* which is an almost exact 
counterfeit of a human fiice. It is 80 
ft. long from the chin to the top of 
the forehead, and is 1,^00 ft. above 
the level of the road, being yet far 
below the summit of the mountain. 
This strange apparition is formed of 
three distmct masses of rock, one 
making the forehead, another the nose 
and upper lip, and a third the chin. 
The rocks are brought into the proper 
relation to form the profile at one 
point onlv, namely, upon the road 
tlu'ough the Notch, a quarter of a mile 
south of the Profile House. The face 
is boldly and clearly relieved against 
the sky, and, except in a little senti- 
ment of weakness about the mouth, 
has the air of a stem, strong cha- 
racter, well able to bear, as he has 
done unflinchingly for centuries, the 
scorching suns of summer and the 



tempest blasts of winter. Passing 
down the road a little way, thr " Ola 
Man" is transformed into a '^ toothless 
old woman in a mob cap ;" and, soon 
after, melts into thin air, and is seen 
no more. Hawthorne has found in 
this scene the theme of one of the 
pleasantestof his ** Twice-told Tales," 
that called " The Great Stone Face." 

The Basin, another remarkable ob- 
ject, is five miles south of the Notch. 
It is 45 ft. in diameter, and 18 ft. 
from the edge to the bottom of the 
water. It is nearly circular, and has 
been made by the whirling of rocks 
round and round in the current. At 
the outlet, the edge of the rocks has 
been worn into a likeness of the 
human leg and foot, called the '^ Old 
Man's Leg." Across the brook, at 
the outlet of the basin, is a bridge, 
which enables the visitor to reach a 
path leading to a succession of beau- 
tiftil cascades. 

The Flume is one of the most 
famous of all the Franconia sights. 
Leaving the road, just below the 
Basin, we turn to the left, and, after 
a walk of a mile, reach a granite 
ledge 100 ft. hi^h, and about 30 ft. 
wide, over which runs a stream. 
Near the top of this ledge is the 
ravine known as the Flume. The 
rocky walls are 50 ft. in height, and 
not more than 20 ft. apart. Through 
this fissure runs the brook. Except 
in seasons of freshets, the bed of the 
stream is narrow enough to give a 
dry passage up the glen, which ex- 
tends several hundred feet, the wal^ 
approaching, near the upper ex* 
tremity, to within 10 or 11 ft. of eacli 
other. About midway, a huge bowl- 
der, manv tons in weight, hangs 
suspended between the cliflfs, wh^e 
it has been caught in its descent frY>m 
the mountain above. The Cascads. 
below the Flume, is a continuous fall 
of more than 600 ft. the descent being 
very gradual. 
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The Pool is a wonderful excayation 
in the granite rock, about 150 iBt. 
wide and 40 ft. deep, the water 
entering by a cascade and escaping 
through the rooks at its lower ex- 
tremity; from the top of the rocks 
aboye to the surface of the pool, the 
distance is nearly 150 ft. It is reached 
by a walk of three-quarters of a mile 
from the Profile House. 

Leaving the Profile House by 
stage, we liave, on emerging from the 
forest, a fine view of the range of 
mountains of which Mount Washing- 
ton is the centre. Passing Bethle- 
hem we soon reach Bethlehem railtoay 
stationy where train is taken to the 
Fa BY AN House, from which point the 
White Mountain Railway ascends to 
the summit of Mount Washington. 
There is a good hotel at the summit, 
and the place is the resort of great 
numbers of tourists. On fine days 
the view is very fine, extending over 
the whole range of the White Moun- 
tains and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. Four miles beyond Fa- 
byan*s by rail, is Crawford's Hotels 
in the celebrated Notch. 

The White Mountains are in 
Coos and Graflon counties. New 
Hampshire, lliey cover an area of 
40 square miles. Mount Washington, 
the highest, is 6,!285 fl. above the 
sea. Their grandeur and the variety 
and beauty of their scenery have 
given to this region the name of the 
" Switzerland of America." The 
principt|l are Mount Webster, 4,000 
ft. ; Jackson, 4,100; Clinton, 4,200 
Pleasant, 4,800; Franklin, 4,900 
Monroe, 5,300 : Washington, 6,285 , 
Clay, 5,400; Adams, 5,800; Jeflfer- 
Bon, 5,710 ; and Madison, 5,361. 

The Notch. — ^Travellers from Lit- 
tleton or Conway pass through the 
Notchy one of the most interesting 
features of White Mountain scenery. 
At its entrance its width is but 22 ft.. 



between two perpendicular masses of 
rock, the one 20 and the other 12 ft. 
in height. '' It was discovered in 
1771 by two hunters, and the follow- 
ing year Colonel Whipple, of Ports- 
mouth, went through it as the first 
settler. In 1803 it Decame an incor- 
porated turnpike of the state. It is 
some 3 miles in len^h, through 
which flows the * infant Saco,' 
gradually widening as it proceeds, 
and receiving other streams from the 
mountain sides." 

Passing down the Notch between 
the Willeif Mountain and Mount 
Webster, we come to the WiUey 
Housey where the Willey family, nine 
in number, were crushed by an ava- 
lanche from which they were trying 
to escape, August, 1826. A rock 
30 ft. high spht the avalanche, and 
saved the house from which they fled 
to their death. 

Mount Willard is easy of ascent, 
either in carriages or on foot, to a 
height of 2,000 ft. above the Craiv- 
ford House. Speaking of the view of 
the Notch from this mountain. Bayard 
Taylor says : — " As a simple picture 
of a mountain-pass, seen from above, 
it cannot be surpassed in Switzer- 
land." Near the summit of the 
mountain is the *^ DevWs Den/' a 
cave about 15 ft. high, 20 wide, and 
20 deep. 

Gibbs Falls is the name of one of 
the cascades reached by a walk of 
half-an-hour from the hotel along the 
ac^ueduct by which it is supplied 
with water. 

The trip from Crawford's to the 
Glen House occupies half a day. 
The Glen House is situated on a 
plateau very near the foot of Mount 
Washington, to the summit of which 
(9 miles) an excellent waggon road 
has been built. Tourists frequently 
ascend the mountain by the railway 
and descend to the Glen House, or 
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vice versd, avoiding tne long journey 
round by rsiil and coach. 

" From Portland we made our way 
up to the White Mountains, which 
lay on our rouie lo Canada. Now I 
would ask any of my readers who are 
candid enouo;h to expose their own 
ignorance whether they ever heard, 
or at any rate, whether they know 
anything of the White Mountains. 
As regards myself, 1 confess that the 
name had reached my ears ; that I 
had an indefinite idea that they formed 
an intermediate stage between the 
Rocky Mountains and theAlleghanies, 
and that they were inhabited either 
by Mormons, Indians, or simply by 
black bears. That there was a dis- 
trict in New England containing 
mountain scenery superior to much 
that is yearly crowded by tourists in 
Europe, that this is to be reached with 
ease oy railways and stage-coaches, 
and that it is dotted with huge hotels, 
almost as thickly as they lie in Switzer- 
land, I had no idea. Much of this 
scenery, I say, is superior to the 
famed and clitssic lands of Europe. I 
know nothing, for instance, on the 
Rhine equal to the view from Mount 
Willard, down the mountain-pass 
called the Notch. 

" Let the visitor of these regions be 
as late in the year as he can, taking 
care that he is not so late as to find the 
hotels closed. October, no doubt, is 
the most beautiiiil month among these 
mountains ; but according to the pre- 
sent arrangement of matters here, the 
hotels are shut up by the end of Sep- 
tember. With us, August. September 
and October are the holidky months ; 
whereas our rebel children across the 
Atlantic love to disport themselves in 
July and August. The great beauty 
of the autumn, or fall, is in the bril- 
liant hues which are then taken by the 
foliage. The autumnal tints are fine 
with UB. They are lovely and bright 
wherever foliage and vegetation form 



a part of the beauty of scenery. But 
in no other land do they approach the 
brilliancy of the fall in America. The 
bright rose colour, the rich bronze 
which is almost purple in its richness, 
and the glorious golden vellows must 
be seen to be understooa. By me at 
any rate they cannot be described. 
These begin to show themselves in 
September, and perhaps I might name 
the latter half of that month as the 
best time for visiting the White Moun- 
tains." — Trollope. 

Another route from New York is 
that by steamer on Long Island Sound, 
to Norwich, Connecticut, and thence 
vid Worcester and Concord, to Wells 
River and Littleton (see above). 

The steamers leave New York at 
4 P.M. in summer. New London is 
reached about midnight, where pas- 
sengers take the cars for WorcesteVf 
where they arrive at 4 o'clock a.m. 
Here a detention occurs of about 
two hours and a half. 

Tourists to the White Mountains 
leave Worcester at 6.30 a. m., arriving 
at Wiers at 11.30 a.m., and, if they 
choose to proceed by rail, will dine 
at Plymouth, and reach Littleton (see 
above) at 3.30 p.m. 

At Wiers the opportunity is afforded 
of visiting Lake Winnipiseogee, spend- 
ing the night at Centre Harbour or 
Wolfboro*, and continuing the jour- 
ney by stage. 

From Plymouth the traveller may 
go by stage to the Profile House, and 
other points of interest in the moun- 
tain region. 

From Littleton the Profile House 
is reached by stage ai 6 p.m., and 
Fabyans and Crawford House by rail 
at 4.30 P.M. 

By leaving New York at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon of one day, the next 
evening, at the same hour, one reaches 
the mountains. Those taking this 
route from tJte mountains, leave Lit- 
tleton at 9 A.M., dining at Plymouth, 
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and arrive at New London at 9.30 
P.M., arriving at New York at 6 
o'clock on the following morning. 




Route 24. 

NEW YORK TO QUEBEC AND 
MONTREAL via CONNECTI- 
CUT RIVER VALLEY, LAKE 
MEMPHREMAGOG, AND 
RICHMOND. 

Distance, 427 miles to Qnebee ; to Mon- 
treal, 407. 

HIS route is the same as 
Route 23, as far as Wells 
River. Beyond Wells River 
we pass Bamet and Pas- 
sumpsic and reach St. Johnsburo, 
312 miles from New York. The 
place is well built and contains 
miportant manufactories, the most 
prominent of which is Fairbank's 
mmiense manufactory of scales. In 
front of the Court House, which is a 
handsome building, is a monument 
erected to the memory of soldiers 
who lost their lives m the Rebel- 
lion. Passing several unimportant 
stations we reach Newport (356 
miles), at the southern end of Lake 
Memphremagog. There is a good 
hotel here. From Prospect Hill, 
•not far from the hotel, a fine view may 
be had of the lake. A steamer goes 
to Magog at the northern end of the 
lake daily in summer. The lake is 
35 miles long and from 2^ to 4^ in 
width, and is partly in Vermont and 

Eartly in Canada. The neighbour- 
ood abounds in beautiful scenery and 
from Owls Head and other heights on 
the banks of the lake, the views are 
very fine. From Newport to Sher- 



brooke, on the Grand Trunk Railway 
is 40 miles, thence to Richmond, tlie 
junction tor Quebec and Montreal 
25 miles. From Richmond to 
Quebec the route is through a new 
and uninteresting country, 96 milea. 
From Richmond to Montreal the 
distance is 76 miles. Both cities are 
described in Route 2. 




Route 25. 

BALTIMORE TO ST. LOUIS, 
VIA BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY. 

Distance, 972 miles. Fare, $34. 

HE scenoT on this route 
between Baltimore and the 
Ohio River is as grand as 

., that on any railway route 

in the United States. 

The route for the first 9 miles to 
Washington Junction is part of the 
railwaj route between Baltimore and 
Washington. At the junction our 
route goes off to the westward and 
passes (15 miles) Ellicotts Mills on 
the Patapsco River. Passing several 
stations of no great importance we 
reach Frederick Junction, where a 
branch goes off to Frederick city, the 
third city in Maryland in population. 
At Point of Rocks (69 mUes), the 
railway passes through a tunnel 1,500 
feet long. Harper's Ferry (80 
miles), at the junction of Potomac 
and Shenandoah Rivers is beautifully 
situated. It was the scene of nuuiy 
interesting operations during the Re- 
bellion. It was taken by Stonewall 
Jackson who commanded the Con- 
federate forces in September, 1863. 
Seven miles distant is Charlestown 
where the famous John Brown and 
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several of his followers were tried and 
executed for inciting the slaves to 
mutiny in 1859. Martinsbur^ (100 
miles) and several stations, situated 
in the midst of grand scenery^ are 

gassed before reaching (177 miles) 
UMBERLAND, a busj manufacturing 
town, the second city in Maryland. 
l*iedmont (206 miles), in West Vir- 
^nia, where there is an hotel belong- 
ing to the company, Attamont (223 
miles). Cranberry Summit (242mues) 
beyond which many miles the scenery 
is very fine, are passed, with several 
other stations of no importance, and 
the railway quitting West Virginia 
enters Ohio near Bellair (376 nmes). 
Passing Zanesville (454 miles), a 
thriving and beautiful city, we reach 
Newark, the terminus of the Balti- 
more and Ohio line — and connect 
with the lines to Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis, which 
have alreadv been described. 

(The Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
was extended to Chicago early in 
1875.) 

Route 26. 

THE YELLOWSTONE NA- 
TIONAL PARK. 

^^*-^* HIS remarkable region, com- 
prising no less than 3,575 
square miles, is situated in 

the north-western part of 

the Territory of Wyoming, its southern 
limit bein^ not far from 150 miles, in 
a direct Ime, north of Green River 
Station on the Union Pacific Railway 
(see page 85). So great was the in- 
terest excited throughout the world 
by the first reports in relation to the 
wonders of this reeion, that the Con- 
gress of the Unitea States, in March, 
1872, passed an Act setting apart this 
large tract as a nublic park or pleasure- 
ground ^* for tne benefit and enjoy- 




ment of the people. " Since then sur- 
veys have been made of the Park, 
and, among other objects of interest^ 
the localities of which have been fixed, 
we may mention 1,500 hot springs, 
among which are at let^Jifty geysers 
of the first magnitude, ** any one of 
which would cast into the shade any. 
other in the known world. ** The region 
abounds also in picturesque water- 
falls, caiions and lakes, rendering it 
beyond question the most interesting 
region in the world. 

The reader will gather from the 
following extracts^ taken from the 
official reports published by Congress, 
all the iniormation necessary to enable 
the intending visitor to the region to 
find his way there without difficulty. 
Doubtless the shortest route is that 
from Green River or Bi^an on the 
Union Pacific Railway, ascending the 
Snake River Valley near the eastern 
border of Idaho vid Fort Hall. The 
old and best known route (and per- 
haps for some time to come the most 
comfortable) is that from Corinne on 
the Pacific Railway, thence to Boze- 
man in Montana. Guides competent 
to conduct parties to the Yellowstone, 
and all the necessaries for such a trip, 
may be had at Green River, Ogden 
or Corinne. 

The following is from an official 
report of N. P. Langford, the super- 
intendent of the park : — 

'^ The park is at present accessible 
only by means of saddle and pack 
trams, a mode of travel attended with 
many privations and inconveniences. 
As it is likely speedily to become an 
object of genera) interest both at home 
and abroad, some safer and more con- 
venient and expeditious mode of 
communication is desirable. A few 
years only can elapse before it will be 
reached by railroads ; but until then 
it must be accommodated with eood 
waggon roads, or remain unvisited, 
except by the few who are willing to 
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endure the priTation and exposure 
incident to horseback travel. The 
access to it from the south, by way of 
Snake River, is favourable to the 
cheap construction of good waggon 
roads. The visito:' can now approach 
the Geyser Basin with a waggon to 
a point 50 miles above the junction 
of Henry's Fork with Snake River. 
Thence to the basin is about 80 miles. 
The route passes over or through the 
main range of the Rockv- Mountains 
by either the Henry or Targee Pass, 
either one of which needs but little 
improvement to convert it into a re- 
markably fine road. For the entire 
distance, although in the midst of the 
mountains, such is the favourable 
configuration of the country, that a 
road can be built without a grade to 
exceed 50 ft. to the mile. 

" Another route, commencing at the 
same point on Henry's Fork, and fol- 
lowing up the Middle Fork, is entii-ely 
practicable. The only obstacle is the 
obstruction offered by fallen timber 
for a portion of the distance, and this 
is not a serious one. This route would 
be shorter than the other, and lead 
more directly to the Geyser Basin 
and Yellowstone Lake. 

"From the Geyser Basin to the 
Yellowstone Lake is a distance of 
about 20 miles. The country is roll- 
ing, and for a part of the distance 
filled with fallen timber. To make 
the circuit from the south-west estuary 
of the lake to the point 10 miles below 
its foot, it would DC necessary to ap- 
proach both extremes by roads from 
the Fire Hole Basin. From the point 
where these roads intersect below the 
lake, a road should be constructed to 
Tower Falls, and thence directly to 
the Hot Springs on Gardiner's River, 
and in as near a direct line as possible 
from that point to the northern boun- 
dary of the park. A continuation of 
this road for 15 miles from the boun- 
dary to the first settlements above 



Hotelier's ranch would furnish all 
road improvements necessary to ap- 
proach tne park, either by way of 
Snake River or by the way of the 
Yellowstone. 

"Another road that is entirely 
practicable should be constructed from 
Gardiner River Springs, in a direct 
line across the park to the Lower 
Geyser Basin, a distance not to ex- 
ceed 45 miles. 

"These roads, when completed, 
would enable the visitor to reach all 
the great points of interest by car- 
riage, and at any of these points 
horses would be provided for interior 
exploration. The opening of these 
roads would insure the early erection 
of large and commodious public- 
houses at Mammoth Springs, i ellow- 
stone Falls, Yellowstone Lake, and 
the Upper and Lower Geyser Basins. 

" Tne park can be visited any time 
between the last of April and the first 
of November, but it appears to the 
best advantage during the months of 
July, Au^st and September. Then 
the weather is warm and pleasant, 
storms rarely occur, and the forests, 

Slains and ioot-hills are in full ver- 
ure. Tourists desirous of reaching 
the park by the most picturesque 
route will proceed by railroad to 
Corinne, Ut^, where they can pur- 
chase their outfits for the trip cheaper 
and to better advantage than at any 
advanced point. ITie difference be- 
tween a long and tedious stage-ride 
to Helena and a ride on horseback 
from Corinne to Taylor's Bridge is 
decidedly in favour of the latter, Doth 
as regards comfort and opportunities 
for observation. So much of the out- 
fit as relates to food, groceries and 
cooking utensils can be advantage- 
ously purchased at the stores in the 
vicinity of Taylor's Bridge, to which 
point, and on to Market Lake, the 
route lies over the main route to 
Montana. 
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" From Market Lake to the park the 
countiy is wild and unsettled, and 
all provisions must necessarily be 
transported bv pack-trains. Follow- 
ing the road n-om Market Lake to the 
Ford on Henry's Fork of Snake Riyer, 
a distance of 30 miles, the traveller 
from that point has nothing to guide 
him but a faint bridle-paui. While 
passing oyer this part of^the route, he 
will have many fine views of the 
Tetons, the great mountain land- 
marks of this region. Ascending 
Henry's Fork a distance of 70 miles, 
he will arrive at the fi'ontier cabin of 
Oilman Sautelle and Levi Wurtz, on 
the shore of Henry's Lake, in which 
the fork takes its rise. In Messrs. 
Sautelle and Wurtz he will find men 
who, with all the better qualities of 
sagacious and expert mountaineers, 
unite fine moral natures and rare cul- 
ture. Perfectly familiar with the en- 
tire region, these gentlemen will give 
the traveller all needfid information 
as to his future journey of 35 miles 
to the Lower Geyser Basin, the first 
of the interesting localities in the 
park. In this basin there are many 
objects of rare interest. The geysers, 
though comparatively small, are very 
wonderful m the eyes of the visitor 
who first beholds them. So also are 
the hot springs ; but they are merely 
a foreshadowing of the greater won- 
ders of the Upper Geyser Basin, 
which is 10 miles farther up the Fire 
Hole River. 

" The ride between the two basins 
is full of interest. The Upper Basin 
is the location of all the great geysers 
of the park yet discovered. No one 
has ever remained long enough in it 
to be able to detail witn accuracy the 
number and size of all these wonder- 
ful water-spouts. 

"There are at least 2,000 hot 
springs, large and small, in this 
basin, and of this number probably 
200 are geysers, llie whole basin is 



enveloped in steam, and, seen at a 
distance, is like the approach to a 
cluster of manufactories. The gey- 
sers project water with terrific force, 
and in fabulous quantities, and in 
every conceivable form, to heights 
varying from 20 to 250 fl. These 
seen in the rays of a mid-day sun, or 
in the beams of a full moon, are inex- 
pressibly grand. Unlike any other 
scenery in the world, they amaze the 
beholder by their magnitude and no- 
velty. 

" It is 15 miles from this basin to 
Yellowstone Lake, over a path run- 
ning through a pine forest, greatly 
obstructed the entire distance by 
fallen timber. Several beautiful cas- 
cades in the Fire Hole River may be 
visited on this part of the route. The 
lake is nearly 8,000 fl. above the ocean. 
It is 25 miles in length, embosomed 
amid mountains, gemmed with green 
islands, unique in form, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by hot springs 
of great variety, number and beauty. 
Jets of steam may be seen issuing 
from the hot springs, from the islands, 
even fi*om the Dosom of the lake itself. 
Some of the loftiest and most inacces- 
sible mountain -ridges on the continent 
lift their snow-clad summits in the 
immediate vicinity. The scenery is co- 
lossal and full of savage grandeur. 

" Following the river from the foot 
of the lake for the distance of 9 miles, 
the visitor reaches the locality of Sul- 
phur Mountain, the Mud Geyser, the 
Mud Volcano and the Blowing Ca- 
vern, all objects of separate interest, 
and presenting novelties of rare and 
curious character. 

*'Ten miles farther down the river 
are the two great cataracts, and the 
Grand Canon of the Yellowstone, per- 
haps the most stupendous elements of 
scenery in the park. The upper fall 
is 115 ft. in height ; the lower, which 
plunges directly into the canon, is 
350 ft., and the canon itself, varying 
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from IjOOO to 3,000 ft. in depth, is 40 
miles in length, and for the whole 
distance presents to the eye the most 
wonderfiil chasm in the world. Jets 
of hot vapour issue from its sides, 
and colour them with the most bril* 
liant colours of nature. From its 
profound depths stars are visible in 
the daj-time. Lieutenant Doane, 
who. in 1870, succeeded in reaching 
the Dottom of the canon, at a point 
where the walls are nearly 3,000 ft. 
in height, in his official report (Senate 
Executive Document, No. 51, Forty- 
first Congress, third session) says: 
'It was about 3 o'clock p.m., and 
stars could be distinctly seen, so much 
of the sunlight was cut off from enter* 
ing the chasm.' 

*' About 18 miles farther, and at a 
point of 1 mile divergence from the 
canon, the beautiful fall of Tower 
Creek, with its grotesque surround- 
ings, meets the eve; and S5 miles 
below this point, the most wonderful 
hot springs of Gardiner's River, with 
all their variety of beautv and novelty, 
assert their claims to be considered 
the most remarkable of the curiosities 
of the park. 

" Thus, in a circuit of perhaps 90 
miles, the greatest attractions of the 
park may be seen, and, at the close 
of the tour, the visitor is within 75 
miles, over a good road, of Fort Ellis, 
and tne beautiful town of Bozeman, 
in Montana Territory. 

" It is impossible^ in this report, to 
convey the faintest idea of the grand- 
eur of the mountain and river scenery 
everywhere present on this ride. We 
Venture to say that there is not in the 
world, within the same limity so many 
wonderful freaks of physical geography , 
so much to amaze and delight the 6e- 
holder. 

^^ The trip thus finished through 
the park, the traveller, at any time 
before the middle of August, may 
fitly complete it by proceeding from 



Bozeman to Helena, through the 
beautifril valleys of the Gallatin and 
the Upper Missouri, thence by coach 
through a highly picturesque country 
140 miles to Fort Benton, where, in 
a fine river steamer, he may complete 
the trip, by a sail of six or seven aays, 
of 2,000 miles down the Missouri to 
Omaha, or to the junction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, whence 
he may reach the sea-board by rail. 

** I regard the explorations of this 
region as but just commenced. New 
wonders are continually presenting 
themselves. Jets of steam as yet un- 
visited are seen in all directions while 
passing through the park, many of 
which indicate the location of very 
extensive groups of hot springs. Col- 
umns of vapour, apparently 500 ft. in 
height, seen by Lieutenant Doane 
and myself on my first visit in 1870, 
while on one of our mountain expe- 
ditions, have not as yet been visited. 
Mr. Stevenson during the past year 
discovered, near the head of Snake 
River, a oasin which he believed, 
from casual observation, to contain 
nearly as many springs and geysers 
as the Lower Geyser Basin on the 
Fire Hole. 

" A party of tourists from Bozeman 
also discovered a similar basin be- 
tween the Mammoth Springs at Gar- 
diner's River and the Fire Hole Basin. 
The whole country is full of interest, 
and presents to tourists a rare oppor- 
tunity for exploration, and to scientific 
men a wonaerftil field of investiga- 
tion. 

" The destructive and reproductive 
agencies at work in all this region are 
not the least marvellous of its pheno- 
mena. The two years which have 
elapsed since the first discoveries in 
this region have wrought marked 
changes. In that period old geysers 
have ceased to act, and new ones have 
been produced; small geysers have 
increased in size, while large ones 
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have decreased in volume. The same 
may be said of the springs. Many 
that were clear two years ago are now 
muddy caldrons, their contents boiled 
down to thick paste. The mud vol- 
cano, which on my first visit was in 
active operation, had entirely disap* 
peared ; and when Professor Hayden 
visited the spot the following year, 
its only remains were hillocks of mud 
and a shapeless hole thrice the former 
size of the crater. Large pine trees, 
125 feet high, which grew near the 
edge of the crater in 1870, had been 
completely in^lfed by it at the time 
of its destruction, before the summer 
ofl871 

" Nothing has been, nothing can be 
said to magnify the wonders of this 
national pleasurin^-ground. It is all 
and more than aU that it has been 
represented. In the catalogue of 
earthly wonders it is the greatest, and 
must ever remain so. It confers a 
distinctive character upon our coun- 
tnr, greater than that of Niagara, 
Yosemite, or Mammoth Cave, though 
each of these is in itself without 
parallel. But here the grandest, most 
wonderful and most unique elements 
of nature are combined, seeminglv to 
produce, upon the most stupendous 
scale, an exhibition unlike any other 
upon the globe." 

Of the great waterfalls of the Yel- 
lowstone the same writer says: — 
" Above the Upper Falls the Yel- 
lowstone flows through a grassy, 
meadow-like valley^ with a calm, 
steady current, givm? no warning 
until very near the mils, that it is 
about to rush over a precipice 140 ft. 
and then, within a quarter of a mile, 
again to leap down a distance of 350 
feet. From any point of view the 
Upper Falls are extremely picturesque 
ana striking. The entire volume of 
water seems to be, as it were, hurled 
off the precipice with the force it has 
accumulated in the rapids above, so 



that the mass is detached into the 
most beautiful snow-white, bead-like 
drops; and as it strikes the rocky 
basin below, it shoots through the 
water with a sort of ricochet for the 
distance of 200 ft. The whole pre- 
sents in the distance the appearance 
of a mass of snow-white foam 

" After the waters roll over the 
upper descent they flow with great 
rapidity over the apparently flat rocky 
bottom, which spreads out to nearly 
double its width above the falls, and 
continues thus until near the Lower 
Falls, when the channel again con- 
tracts, and the waters seem, as it 
were, to gather themselves into one 
compact mass, and plunge over the 
descent of 350 ft. in detached drops 
of foam as white as snow ; some oi 
the large globules of water shoot down 
like the contents of an exploded 

rocket It is a sight far more 

beautiftil, though not so grand or im- 
pressive as that of Niagara Falls." 

Of the Yellowstone Lake, Mr. 
Langford says : ** Secluded amidst 
the loftiest peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, possessing strange peculiarities 
of form and beauty, this watery soli- 
tude is one of the most attractive na- 
tural objects in the world. Its 
southern shore, indented with long 
narrow inlets, not unlike the frequent 
fiords of Iceland, bears testimonv to 
the awftil upheaval and tremendous 
force of the elements which resulted 
in its creation. The lon^ pine- 
covered promontories stretching into 
it from tne base of the hills, lend new 
and charming features to an aquatic 
scene frill of novelty and splendlour. 

'' Islands of iemerald hue dot its 
surface, and a margin of sparkling 
sand fonns its jewelled setting. The 
winds, compressed in their passage 
through the mountain gorges, lash it 
into a sea as terrible as the fretted 
ocean, covering it with foam. But 
now it lay before us calm and unruffled 
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save b^ the gentle wavelets which 
broke m mnrmiirs along the shore. 
Water, one of the grandest elements 
of scenery, never seemed so beautiiiil 
before. It formed a fitting climax to 
all the wonders we had seen, and we 
gazed upon it for hours, entranced 
with its mcreasing attractions.'' 

The Yellowstone Lake is about 20 
miles long by 15 broad. It is a 
curious fiict that the trout is the onlj 
fish found in its waters. The na- 
turalist of the United States Geolo- 
gpical Survev says: "Although I 
searched with diligence and care in 
the neighbouring streams and waters 
around the Yellowstone Lake, I was 
unable to find any other species of 
fish except the salmon trout ; their 
numbers are almost inconceivable y aver- 
age weight 1^ lbs.; colour, a light 
grey above, passing into a light yel- 
low below ; the fins, all except the 
dorsal and caudal, vary from a bright 
yellow to a brilliant orange, they 
Deine a dark grey and heavily spot- 
ted.* " Waterfowl make up in 
number and varie^ for the lack of 
life within the hike. The surface 
fairly swarms with them. Lieutenant 
Doane enumerates swans, pelicans, 
eeese, brants, and many varieties of 
ducks. Eagles, hawks, ravens, 
prairie chickens, grouse and mocking 
birds, are common in and around the 
basin of the lake. Herds of deer 
and ELK, and mountain sheep throng 
the forests and meadows aoout the 
lake. Buffalo sig^s, grizzly bears 
and California lions are ikr trom un- 
common, while the smaller lake and 
creek valleys of the basin are fairly 
alive with otter, beaver, minx and 
musk-rats. There are no snakes." 

Of the Grand Geyser, Dr. Hay- 
den says : " We encamped on the 
evening of August 5th in the middle 
of the Upper Geyser Basin, in the 
midst of the grandest geysers in the 
world. Soon after reaching camp a 



tremendous rumbling was heard, 
shaking the ground in every direction^ 
and soon a column of steam burst 
f<Hth firom a crater near the edge of 
the east side of the nyer. Following 
the stream by a succession of impulses, 
a column of water, apparently 6 ft. in 
diameter, rose to the height of 200 
ft., while the steam ascended 1,000 ft. 
or more. So steady and uniftnm did 
the force act, that the column of wa- 
ter appeared to be held there ftnr 
some minutes, returning into the 
basin in millions of prismatic drops. 
This was continued for abont fifteen 
minutes, and the rumbling and coa- 
ftision attending it could be compared 
only to the confiision attendine a 
cluu^ in battle. It would be diffi- 
cult to describe the intense excite- 
ment which attended such a display. 
After the display is ovor the wvter 
settles down in the basin, and the 
temperature fiills slowly to 150*. We 
called this the Grand Geyrnry for its 
power seemed greater than that of 
any other of which we had obtained 
any knowledge in the valley. There 
are two orifices in one basin ; one of 
them seems to have no raised rim, 
and is a veir modest-looking spring 
in a state of quiescence, and no one 
would for a moment suspect the 
power that was temporarily slomber- 
mg below. The orifice is oblong, 2^ 
ft. by 4 ft., while for the space of 10 
ft. in every direction around it are 
rounded masses of silica, from a few 
inches to 3 ft. in diameter, looking 
like spongiform corals. Nothing 
could exceed the crystal clearness of 
the water." 

The fiallowing are extracts firom the 
Report accompanying the Bill settinir 
apiut the Park :— ^ 

" The entire area within the limits 
of the proposed reservation is over 
6,000 ft. in altitude, and the Y'ellow- 
stone Lake \& 7,427 ft. above the level 
of the sea. The ranges of mountains 
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which hem in the valleys on every 
side, rise to the height of 10,000 to 
12,000 ft., and are covered wiui snow 
all the year round. Dui*ing the months 
of June, July, and Aug^st^ the cli- 
mate is pure and most invigorating, 
with scarcely any rains or storms of 
any kind^ hut the thermometer fre- 
Quently sinks as low as 26o. There is 
n*ost every month of the year. This 
whole region was, in comparatively 
modern geological times, the scene of 
the most wonderful volcanic activity 
of any portion of our country. The 
hot sprmgs and the geysers represent 
the last stages — the vents or escape- 
pipes— of these remarkable volcanic 
manifestations of the internal forces. 
All these springs are adorned with 
decorations more beautiful than human 
art ever conceived, and which have 
required thousands of years for the 
cunning hand of nature to form .... 
In a few years this region will be a 
place of resort for all classes of peo- 
ple from all portions of the world. 
The geysers of Iceland, which have 
been objects of interest to the scien- 
tific men and travellers of the entire 
world, sink into insignificance in 
comparison with the hot springs of 
the Y ellowstoneand Fire Hole Basins. 
As a place of resort for invalids it will 
not be excelled by any portion of the 
world." 



Route 27. 

THE BUFFALO COUNTRY. 

'HE following, in relation to 
' theBufraloCountry,isfrom 
a letter dated at Greeley, 
Colorado, March 1, 1874, 
and published in the ** New York 
Tribune " : — " The region now most 
known as the Buflalo Country lies be- 




tween the Arkansas and the South 
Platte, and is 200 miles wide from 
north to south, and 300 miles from 
west to east, making a territory con- 
siderably larger than the State of 
New York. It includes a part of 
Colorado and Kansas. (See Routes 
13 and 17.) Although there are heavy 
settlements and large towns along the 
base of the mountains, and although 
two railroads run through this buffalo 
land, only an extremely small portion 
has been explored, or even visited. 
The buffalo are most numerous this 
winter along the South Platte, and 
particularly alon^ the Republican, the 
course of which is to the south-east, 
on a diagonal line. The buffalo come 
up from the south in the Fall, along a 
northerly and southerly line, which, 
east of Denver, is considerably fur- 
ther from the mountains than 50 miles 
to the north ; because there are cattle 
i-auches and some farms on various 
tributaries of the Republican that run 
nearly north. What kind of a coun- 
try It is for 200 miles on the upper 
waters of the Republican is unknown, 
for it is unexplored ; but it has been 
gathered by a sort of tradition, that 
for a part of the distance water stands 
in pools, and timber is scarce ; while 
lower down, say 150 miles east of the 
mountains, the stream is large, and 
timber is plentiful. Here hickory, 
oak, maple, and ash are found, and 
wild turkeys are abundant. It is cer- 
tain that the buffalo die here in untold 
thousands, possibly millions, and that 
Sioux, Arrapahoes, and Cheyennes 
and some Pawnees, live here the year 
round, the chief attraction being the 
buffalo. It is to be said in favour of 
the Indians that they never kill more 
than they need, and that whatever 
animals they kill they dispose of en- 
tirely. 

" Before the Union Pacific was built, 
the buffalo roamed as far as the N orth 
Platte, and even to the Missouri, but 

L 
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now only a few cross this road, and 
their range terminates in the vallej 
of the South Platte and of its trihu- 
taries. But there is another vast buf- 
falo range further north, audits limits 
are between the North rlatte and the 
Missouri, a space from north to south 
at least 300 miles wide. The settle- 
ments on the west of this are scarcely 
worth naming. It begins nearly 200 
miles west of Omaha and Kansas City, 
and extends to the mountains 400 
miles, and in fact to the Pacific. . . The 
buffalo region, however, is east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for scarcely any 
are found within the mountains. The 
grass of the plains east of the moun- 
tains is different from any found west 
or east, and it is pre-eminently well 
suited to the bufialo; hence it may 
also be doubted whether these animals 
ever roamed in large numbers on the 
prairies of Iowa and Illinois, and even 
in the forests of Kentucky, as alleged ; 
and for the sufficient reason that the 
grass of these regions loses its nutri- 
tious qualities by the Fall rains and 
winter frosts, ana becomes wholly un- 
fit for sustaining life. Hence, it may 
be said with almost positive certainty 
that the buffalo region, as it now ex- 
ists, has been unchanged in character 
and limits for centunes, and that so 
far as the range itself is concerned, it 
will remain unchanged ; those on the 
east are only found in Eastern Dakota. 
So that here is a buffalo region 300 
miles broad and 600 miles long, where 
miUiotu upon millions are to-day feed- 
ing, and where they are likely long to 
remain. Beyond the Missouri is still 
another range, longer and broader, 
reaching into British America, and 
extending far toward McKenzie's 

River. 

» » » * * 

" When the valleys of the Arkan- 
sas, the Republican, the Platte, and the 
Missouri shall be settled, the buffaloes 
will be deprived of water, and their 



extinction will be inevitable—not for 
want of food, for this always must re- 
main, but for want of water, unless 
some especial provision shall be made. 
There are, however, many springs and 
small streams between these rivers, 
which always must be remote from 
settlements, and here the buffiilo may 
linger long, unless ranchmen aeec 
them out, as they are likely to do, aa 
headquarters for cattle ranches. 

'^ Considerable is said about the 
wanton destruction of the buffalo, but 
this is probably much less now than 
it was ten years a^o, when thou- 
sands upon thousanos of teams tra- 
versed tne valleys of the Platte, the 
Smoky Hill, ana the Arkansas, and 
when the slaughter was great. Now 
that all travel is done by rail, two lines 
being completed and another nearly 
so, only a few hunters, comparatively, 
enter upon the feeding grounds ; and 
the increase of buffalo must be greater 
than it has been since the days when 
the Indians occupied the whole coun- 
try, at which time these animals occu- 
pied all that part of Colorado now 
settled, and a wide border beside, 
that is, a country 300 miles long ana 
100 to 150 miles wide. 

'^ The great mass of the buffalo be- 
tween the Arkansas and the Platte 
are wintering in the Republican Val- 
ley, but ^ood-sized heras of from 500 
to 10,000 nave come over to the Platte, 
and some have even crossed this 
stream in heavy force. Perhaps half a 
million head have come to the Platte 
Vallev this winter ; but they shifted 
their feeding grounds every few days, 
because they were disturbed by hunt- 
ers, who have killed possibly, alto- 
gether, 2,000 head. The usual start- 
mg-point for hunters bound for the 
Platte Valley is the town of Greeley 
on the east, and from some small sta- 
tions on the railroads in the west." 

In relation to preparations for a 
BUFFALO HUNT, the Same writer says-* 
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" A two-hone teun is requirad, vhe< 
ther the number of men ia two or 
more ; they cany proTisiooB anfficieat 
to lait a week or teo di/i, with cook- 
ing utensila and plenty of blankets. 
Tbere are Bome lettler^ but do ao- 
oommodatioiu are looked for, and the 
hontera bIwsjb camp oat, sleeping on 
the ground, or in their waggons. It 
is bj no means easj to come near 
enough to bufialo to get a chance to 
■boot desirable animals, such a* fat 
calves or dry cowa. Oood hunters 
oawl along the ground or wait in 
gnlches, and they have great aacceas. 
The meat is brought to the towns in 
quarters, and it sella from S to 4 centa 
a pound. At first the taste is not 
relished, and usually a year passes 
before one comes to like it ; then it is 



wajs, and the bonea m 
soup. Mixed with pork, fine sausage 
ia TKvdaced, and in mince-pies it re- 
minds one of New England. Large 
Juantities of hindquaiteis are pickled 
1 or 46 hours, buns up and dried, 
and the result ia a highly desirable 
food, undoubtedly superior to beef. 
Some men hare made thia branch a 
special business, and they have dried 
several Ihouaand pounds. The robes 
are brougbt to Che towns, and uauallv 
aoldatlSeacb. Therr — ' 



_ estsblishments, which buy 
all the green robes offered, and, after 
curinff chem, ship them to eastern 
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Route 28. 

WASHINGTON TO CHARLES- 
TON AND SAVANNAH, VIA 
RICHMOND, WELDON, AND 
WILMINGTON. 

(The Atlantic Coast Route.) 

Fares: from New York to Charleston, 
ft25— to Savaimah, $29— to Jacksonville, 
086*75_to St. Angostine, $40*75. 

l^HERE are two rontes from 
Washington to the northern 
terminns of the Richmond, 
Fredericksbnrgh, and Potomac 
Railway on the Potomac River, 
one hj Railway to Qnantico, the other by 
8t€amer. Departures from Washington 
twice a day. Fare to Richmond, $6. 

Leaving Washington by either rail 
or steamer, the only point of interest 
before reaching Freaericksburgh, is 
Alexandria, seven miles from Wash- 
ington. It is a pleasant city with 
considerable trade, vessels of the 
largest size being able to reach its 
wharves. 

After leaving the Potomac at Qnan- 
tico, the route pursues a southerly 
direction across the fertile but un- 
interesting plains of Virginia, and 
reaches (56 miles from Washington) 
Fredericksburoh, one of the oldest 
towns in Virginia, dating from 1728. 
It is situated on the River Rappa- 
hannock just below a fall. The 
traveller will remark on approaching 
the town, the extensive cemeteries m 
which are buried severaLthousands of 
the soldiers who fell in the memorable 
and disastrous battle of Fredericks- 
burgh, fought here on December 13th, 
186S, between the Northern Army 
under General Bumside and the 
Southern army under Lee and Stone- 



wall Jackson. The former was re* 
pulsed with terrible slaughter. Many 
traces of this memorable battle stiU 
exist, the trains on the railway paasinff 
over the very ground where General 
Meade, with ten thousand men, made 
his attack on Jackson's corps and 
attempted to seize the heights above 
the nver where the Southern army 
was posted. Many houses in the 
city still show marks of shot. George 
Washington was bom in Westmore- 
land County, close to Fredericks- 
burgh. In the Confederate cemetery 
a monument has been erected in com- 
memoration of the dead who fell in 
the battle referred to. 

Leaving Fredericksburgh, our route 
passes tmrough a level and fertile 
region, by several small towns and 
reaches (116 miles) Richmond 
(Hotels: St, James's. Ballardy Ford's; 
population, 53,000). The city is 
situated on the James River, 150 
miles from its mouth. It occupies a 
picturesque situation, being built on 
Kichmond and Shockoe huls, which 
are separated by Shockoe Creek. It 
is regularly laid out and well built. 
It was the capital of the so-called 
Confederate States. The State Capi- 
tol is on Shockoe Hill, in the centre 
of a park of ei^ht acres. It is an 
imposing building in appearance, 
with a portico of Ionic columns. In 
its central hall is Houdiii's famous 
statue of Washington. 

In the Capitol gi'ounds is an eques- 
trian Statue of Washington, by 
Crawford. This consists of a bronze 
horse and rider, of gigantic size, 
rising from a pedestal of granite, and 
surrounded by bronze figures of 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffersony 
John Marshall, George Mason, 
Thomas Nelson, and Andrew Lewis. 
It is considered the most beautifril 
statue in America. In the Capitol 
Square is also a marble statue of 
Henry Clay. The City Hall, Gover- 
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nor's House and Custom House are 
fine building. The Brockenborough 
House, which was the residence of 
Jefierson Davis when he was Presi- 
dent of "The Confederate States," 
the Libby Prison and Castle Thunder^ 
noted prisons during the war, now 
used as warehouses, are objects of 
interest to tourists. The services at 
the African church are interesting. 

The falls of the James River afibrd 
enormous water-power, and there are 
immense factories, including cotton, 
iron, and tobacco factories, flouring 
mills, furnaces, &c., &c. Holywooa 
Cemetery possesses great natural 
beauty, and is handsomely laid out 
and ornamented. President Monroe 
is buried here. 

In April, 1865, the city was fired by 
the Confederates to prevent the 
tobacco warehouses and public stores 
from falling into the hands of the 
Federal army. This resulted in the 
destruction of a large part of the 
business section of the city, one 
thousand buildings having been de- 
stroyed, involving a loss estimated at 
over $7,000,000. The burned dis- 
tinct has been in great part rebuilt, 
and the city is now in a prosperous 
condition. 

Leaving Richmond our route ex- 
tends through a fine country largely 
devoted to the culture of tobacco, and 
reaches (139 miles) Petehsburoh, an 
old and pleasant town on the south 
bank of the Appomattox River. It 
has an extensive water power, and 
formerly exported large quantities 
of flour and tobacco. The late war 
was most disastrous in its effects on 
the prosperity of the town. The 
neighbourhood was the scene of some 
of the most stirring events of the 
war during 1864 and 1865. It has 
been callea " the last, citadel of the 
Confederacy," the struggles here 
having been among the last and most 
important of the war. 



Pursuing our route southward we 
pass Stony Creek and several smaller 
and unimportant stations, and reach 
(65 miles from Petersburgh and 202 
miles from Washington) Weldon 
(Weldon House) f in the state of North 
Carolina. It is an important railway 
centre and a place of considerable 
trade. It is at the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Roanoke River, 
and is distant 96 miles from the 
capital of the State. Raleigh. It is a 
favourite resort for sportsmen, the 
vicinity abounding in water-fowl. 
Proceeding southward we remark the 
pine lands for which this state is 
noted, and which form one of its chief 
sources of wealth. We pass several 
unimportant towns, incluoingTarboro 
and Goldsboro, and reach, 162 miles 
from Weldon and 365 miles from 
Washington, the important city of 
Wilmington (Hotel : Purcell House). 
It is the chief commercial city of North 
Carolina. It is on the Cape Fear 
River, twenty miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Forts Fisher and Caswell, at 
the mouth of the river, were the 
scenes of memorable events during 
the late war. The former was captured 
by the Northern troops on the 15th 
of January, 1865. For a long time 
during the war Wilmington was one 
of the principal ports visited by 
blockade-runners from British ports. 
For years these vessels succeeded in 
landing cargoes here in spite of the 
blockade. 

The route here crosses the river and 
extends across a most uninviting 
region, through pine swamps and 
plains,- to Florence, South Carolina, 
102 miles from Wilmington, 463 miles 
from Washington, from which point 
the railway extends southward to 
Charleston, and westward to Augusta 
and Columbia. From Florence to 
Charleston the railway passes through 
a country of great fertility, chiefly 
devoted to the culture of^ cotton. 
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Charleston, 102 miles from Florence, 
565 miles from Washington (Hotel : 
Charleston Hotel), is the metropolis of 
South Carolina and the most prosper- 
ous city of the Southern States. It is 
7 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, at 
the junction of the Ashley and Cooper 
Rivers, which form a spacious harhour 
with a depth of 17 feet. The city is 
reralarly laid out an(^ is well huilt. 
It has no imposing edifices, hut seyeral 
of the churches are interesting, the 
principal heing St. Michael's and St. 
Fhilip 8, hoth of which were damaged 
by the artillery of the besieging army 
in the late war. St. Finbar's Cathedral 
(Catholic), an elegant edifice, was 
destroyed during the great fire of 
1862, and is stfll in ruins (1875). 
The other buildings worthy of note 
are the City Hall, Court House, the 
old Post Office, and the Custom 
House. Strangers will do well to 
visit the Market House, in which a 
majority of the dealers are negroes. 
A fine view of the cily, harbour, and 
surrounding country may be had 
from the spire oi St. Michael's 
Church. 

At the entrance of the harbour is 
Castle Pinckney. A little south is 
Fort Ripley, a small square work, 
built in 1862. On the sea-line is 
Fort Moultrie, famous for beating 
off and nearly destroying the British 
fleet in 1776. 

Within the harbour the most con- 
spicuous object, and the one also of 
commanding interest, is the ruined 
walls of Fort Sumter. This fort 
once constituted the chief defence of 
Charleston ; and must always be 
famous as the theatre on which was 
enacted the opening scene of the 
^reat civil war of modem times. The 
fort is octagonal, of solid masonry, 
and stands in the middle of the 
harbour. The armament consisted, 
at the time of the attack, of 140 guns. 
'* It was occupied by Major Anderson 



on December 26, 1860, and at noon 
of the 27th the Union flag was hoisted 
o^er it. On the 11th of January 
following. Governor Pickens de- 
manded a surrender of the fort, which 
being refused, preparations were 
commenced to attack it." 

"On the 12th day of April, at 
half-past four o'clock m the morning," 
says a Southern writer, "fire was 
opened upon Fort Sumter by the 
C/onfederates. The firing was delibe- 
rate, and was continued, without in- 
terruption, for twelve hours. The 
iron batteiT at Cumming's Point did 
the most effective service, perceptibly 
injuring the walls of the fortification, 
wnile tne floating battery dismounted 
two of the parapet guns. The shell 
batteries were served with skill and 
effect, shells being thrown into the 
fort every twenty minutes. The fort 
had replied steadily during the day. 
About dark its fire iell off, while ours 
was continued at intervals during the 
night. The contest had been watched 
during the day by excited and anxi- 
ous citiiensfrom every available point 
of observation in Charleston — the 
battery, the shipping in the harbour, 
and the steeples of churches — and as 
night closed, the illuminations of the 
shells, as they coursed the air, added 
a strange sublimity to the scene to 
men who had never before witnessed 
the fiery splendours of a bombardment. 
The next momine, at seven o'clock, 
the fort resumed its fire, doing no 
damage of consequence. 

** A short while thereafter, the fort 
was discovered to be on fire, and, 
through the smoke and elare, its flag 
was oiscovered at half-mast, as a 
si^al of distress. The Federal fleet, 
which was off the bar, contrary to all 
expectations, remained quietly where 
it was; they did not remove fr>om 
their anchorage or fire a gun. In the 
meantime, the conflagration, which 
had seized upon the omoers' quartern 
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and barracks at the fort, continued ; 
it no longer responded to our fire, 
which was kept up with an anxious 
look-out for tokens of surrender ; its 
garrison, black and begrimed with 
smoke, were employed m efforts to 
eztin^ish the conflagration, and in 
some mstances had to keep themselves 
hring upon their fiices to avoid death 
Kom suffocation. 

" During the height of the confla- 

g ration, a boat was dispatched by 
eneral Beauregard to Major Ander- 
son, with offers of assistance in ex- 
tinguishing the fire. Before it could 
reach the fort, the lon^-expected flag 
of truce had been hoistea ; and the 
welcome event was instantly an- 
nounced in every part of the city by 
the ringing of bells, the pealing of 
cannon, the shout of couriers dashing 
through the streets, and by every indi- 
cation of general rejoicing." 

The present condition of the work 
sufficiently attests the warmth of the 
second attack, August, 1863. 

The environs of Charleston are very 
charming. Strangers generally drive 
up the Ashley River to Drayton Hall 
and Middleton Place, the latter one 
of the finest plantations in the State. 
Magnolia Cemetery is another spot 
usually visited by tourists. 

Charleston to Savannah. 

The route runs along the coast, but 
not in sight of the ocean. The dis- 
tance between the two cities is 104 
miles. The following brief descrip- 
tion of the route is extracted from a 
recent description in a daily journal : — 

" The railway from Charleston to 
Savannah was destroyed during the 
war, and has been in operation for 
little more than a year. Its route is 
within a few miles of the coast line, 
and it passes through many of the 
sea-board and lowland towns and vil- 
lages of the State. Ai a consequence, 
the entire journey is made among some 



of its wildest and richest scenery. For 
miles the rails are laid on piles, passing 
through marsh and morass, and cross- 
ing swift-rushing, dirty streams, dig- 
nified by the name of rivers, ana bap- 
tized with unpronounceable Indian 
names. But it is in regions of this 
nature that we find the wildest, grand- 
est, and most tropical vegetation. By 
one of Nature's n'eaks, in this country 
of miasmas, fevers, and excessive heat, 
where, in the summer months, the 
negro alone can live, she has been 
most lavish in her gifts. Extensive 
pine forests, the lofty cypress, wreath- 
ed and bedecked with garlands of gray 
moss ; the bay and the laurel, covered 
with the vines of the wild grape or 
ivy; huge oaks that have stood the 
wear and tear of centuries, line the 
road on either side. Noble avenues 
are created by these forest giants, and 

Eendent from their stalwart limbs 
ang long festoons of moss and vine^ 
dimly veiling the vista beyond. 
Flowers grow in profusion, and give 
variety and beauty to the ereen 
shades of the leaves and plants. 
The cane-brake, growing to a neight 
often, twelve, and fifteen feet, forms 
a quasi barrier, protecting the neigh- 
bouring regions from the incursions 
of man or beast, and, 'neath the sha- 
dow of the overhanging boughs, the 
ill-shapen alligator retires from the 
muddy waters of his river home. 
I thought I had seen some pretty- 
good samples of Southern scenery 
before, but I am compelled to ^rield 
the palm of superiority to the views 
along this road." 

Savannah (769 miles from Wash- 
ing^n, 1,009 miles from New York ; 
population, 36,000; fioieU: Pulaski 
House, Screven Hou«), is the chief 
city 01 Georgia. It is situated on the 
south bank of the Savannah River, 
17 miles from the Atlantic Ocean* 
The city is regularly laid out, the 
Streets, running east and west, and 
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north and south, and crossing at 
right angles, are of various widths, 
the streets which run east and west 
being alternated with paraUel nar- 
rower streets, and each block inter- 
sected with lanes 2S feet in width. 
** The streets running north and south 
are of nearly uniform width, every 
alternate street passing on either side 
<^ small public squares, or plazas, 
varying from 1^ to three acres in 
extent, which are bounded on the 
north and south by the narrower 
streets, and intersected in the centre 
also by a wide street. These plazas, 
24 in number, located at equal dis- 
tances 'through the city, handsomely 
enclosed, laid out in walks, and 
planted with the evergreen and or- 
namental trees of the South, are 
among the distinguishing features of 
Savannah, and, in the spring and 
summer months, when they are car- 
peted with grass, and the trees and 
shrubbery are in full flower and fo- 
liage, am>rd delightful shady walks, 
and play-grounds for the children, 
while they are not only ornamental, 
but conducive to the general health by 
the free ventilation which they afford. 
They have been well called the lungs 
of tne city. Upon the large * trust- 
lots,' four of which front on each of 
these squares, two on the east and 
two on the west, many of the public 
edifices and palatial private residences 
of Savannah are built." 

A distinguishing feature of the city 
is its abundance of shade trees and 
shrubbery, which have given to it 
the name of the " Forest City." 

The chief churches are St. John's, 
Christ's, Independent (Presbyterian^, 
and Trinity. The latter stands in 
St. James's Square, where John Wes- 
ley once preached. 

The principal public buildings 
are the Custom House, Court House, 
Theatre, and St. Andrew's HalL A 
fine view of the city and environs 



may be had from the tower of the JEj- 
change. 

One of the most attractive places 
of public resort is Forsyth Park, In 
Monument Square is the beautiful Do- 
ric Monument, to the memories of 
Generals Green and Pulaski^ the 
comer-stone of which was laid by 
Lafiiyette, in 1825, 

There are many pleasant drives in 
the environs, among which may be 
mentioned those to Thunderbolt, White 
Bluff, Isle of Hope, and Vernon, The 
most popular drive is that to Bona- 
venture Cemetery, about four miles 
from tiie city. It is remarkable for 
its fine avenues of live oak trees and 
its splendid foliage. 



Route 29. 

WASHINGTON TO SAVANNAH, 
VIA RICHMOND, DANVILLE, 
AND COLUMBIA. 

(The " Piedmont Air-Line.") 

From Washington to Richmond the ronte 
ia the same as that described in Bonte 28, 
above. 

gEAVING Richmond by the 
' Richmond and Danville 
Railway, we cross the 
James Kiver and reach 
BurkevilU (53 miles). It was at this 
point that the Northern army arrived 
in April, 1865, in advance of that of 
the South, which was aiming to reach 
the same point. J ts arrival here forced 
the Southern army to fall back toward 
Lynchburgh, and led to the sur- 
render of the latter at Appomattox 




Washington to savannah. 



Coart House 
1865. 

The country nlong thb rnilwBj ia 
renowned for its eicellent tobacco 
crops. Roanoke (90 miles) was long 
the residence of John Randolph, the 
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the 10th of April, special attractioiu. Charlc 

miles; HoUl: Mannrm) in a um 
town, the centre of the gold mining 
regioD of Notth CaroUns, sod the seat 
ofa gorernnient ubb; office. From 
Charlotte to Columbia is 110 milei. 




famotu Congressional orator. DtH- 
viLLS (141 miles) is on the Dan 
Riyer, m the midst of a famous to- 
bacco region. Gheensboro', in North 
Carolina, is also the centre ofa large 



lina. It is a handsome town, remark' 
able for its shaded streets, fine resi- 
dences, abandance of flowers, and 
delightfiil euTirons. The Capitol, 
not 7et completed, ia designed to'be 
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one of the finest in the Union. The 
greatest portion of liie business part 
of the city was burned at the occu- 
pation by General Sherman, the latter 
claiming that the fire was started by 
Soothem people. The State Pe- 
nitentiary is here. Charleston is 
137 miles from Columbia. Eighty- 
six miles further on is Augusta 
(HoUl: Planters; population, 16,000). 
This is one of the most beauti- 
ful towns in the South. It is on 
the Savannah River, 230 miles 
from the ocean, and at the head of 
navigation. The principal streets are 
wide, and some of the private resi- 
dency are very elegant and are almost 
invariably surrounded by beauti^l 
gardens. 

The Masonic Hall, Odd Fellows' 
Hall, and Opera House are fine 
buildings. The City Cemeteir is 
handsomely laid out and adorned. 

The route from Augusta to Savan- 
nah is via Millen, where the Georgia 
Central Railway branches, one branch 
going to Au^sta, the oilier to Ma- 
con. The distance from Augusta to 
Savannah is 132 miles. The section 
is thickly populated, but possesfes 
few features of interest to tourists. 
The only town of importance on the 
way is Millen (53 miles from Au- 
gusta), where trains stop for ref^h- 
ments. Ninety miles west of Millen 
and 187 west of Savannah is Mil- 
LEDGviLLE, formerly the capital of 
Georgia. Twenty-two miles Airther 
on is Macon, one of the most pros> 
perous towns of the State, with a 
population of nearly 15,000. It is a 
beautiful city, abounding in wide 
shady avenues, and has several fine 
public buildings. The environs are 
very attractive. 

For description of Savannah, see 
Route 28, above. 




KOUTE 30. 

NEW YORK OR WASHINGTON 
TO FLORIDA. 

[ LORIDA, to which so many 
Northerners resort in win- 
ter for health and pleasure, 
may be reached by railway 
vid Savannah (see Routes 28 and 29 
above), or by steamer from New York. 
Lines of steamers from Savannah 
land passengers at Jacksonville, and 
connect with all the towns on the St. 
John's River. The greatest number 
of tourists go by railway to Savannah 
and thence by the Atlantic and Gulf, 
Florida branch, and Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, and Mobile Railway, 
which is the route herein described. 

Having reached Savannah by either 
of the routes above described (Routes 
28 and 29), the traveller pursues his 
journey to Jacksonville^ Florida, by 
railway, distance 263 miles. Leaving 
Savannah the route crosses at Ways 
station (16 miles) theOgeechee River. 
In this neighbourhood are extensive 
rice plantations. Passing Fleming 
Johnston (46 miles), Tebeauville (97 
miles), the latter station being near 
the great Okefonokee Swamp, and in 
a region abounding in game and fish, 
we reach Dupont (131 miles) the 
junction of the Florida branch of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Railway. From 
this point the line runs south to Live 
Oak in Florida, 48 miles from Du- 
pont and 179 miles from Savannah. 
Here we join the line of the Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola, and Mobile 
Railway, which running almost 
due east, extends to Jacksonville 
263 miles from Savannah. Leaving 
Live Oak we pass Wellbom (It 
miles), a fiivourite resort for in- 
valids. In the neighbourhood are 
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seyeral fimall lakes abounding in fish. 
There are several hotels and boarding- 
houses where board may be had from 
$7 to $13 per week. Passengers for 
the White oulphur Springs, eight miles 
distant^ leave the railway here. Eleven 
miles further is Lake City, a plea- 
sant town of S,000 inhabitants, close 
to which are several small lakes. 
Passing Olustee and Baldwin, the 
junction of the Florida Railway, which 
goes off south to Cedar Keys, we 
reach Jacksonville (population 
11,000 ; Hotels : see ** Hotel Ap- 
pendix"). Charges at the hotels, 
$20 to $30 per week. Board in pri- 
vate houses, $13 to $35 per week. 
Much complaint is made of extor- 
tionate prices demanded by hotel and 
lodeing-house keepers. Jacksonville 
is tne chief commercial ci^ of Flo- 
rida. It is situated on the St. John's 
River, 35 miles from its montii. It 
has an enormous trade in lumber, and 
its fruit trade is rapidly increasing. 
It is regularly laid out, its principal 
street. Bay Street, containing many- 
fine snops. The bluff called La Villa 
affords a fine view. In winter thou- 
sands of visitors from all parts of the 
world crowd the hotels and giye to 
the city a lively appearance. The 
neighbouring villages of Riverside. 
Reeds Landing, Alexandria ana 
South Shore are reached by regular 
ferry-boat. Boats ply at regular and 
frequent intervals to all points on the 
St. John's River. 



The St. John's River. 

This is among the most beautiful of 
the rivers of the South. It rises in 
the swampy region of central Florida, 
and flowing nearly north, empties 
into the ocean below Jacksonville, 
nearly 400 miles from its source. For 
nearly 150 miles from the sea it is 
about a mile and a half wide, though 
in some places it is as much as six 



miles in width. Its banks are re- 
markable for the luxuriant vegetation 
which everywhere abounds. Orange 
groves are frequently seen, and there 
are many picturesque villages. Large 
steamers ascend as far as Palatka 
(75 miles), and smaller ones convej 
passengers as fiu* as Enterprise (30i5 
miles). Fare from Jacksonville to 
Enterprise, including berth and meals, 
$9. Fares on local steamers about 
4 cents per mile^ meals $1. 

The first landing going up the river 
is Mulberry Grove (13 miles), a 
favourite resort of pleasure seekers. 
Mandarin (15 miles), east bank, is a 
village of 150 inhabitants, and is 
notea as the winter home of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, whose modest house 
may be seen near the shore a little to 
the left of the pier. Hibemia (33 
miles), west bank, is much resorted 
to by invalids. Magnolia, west 
bank (37 miles), has a fine hotel. In 
this neighbourhood alligators abound. 
Green Cove Springs, west bank (30 
miles), is one of the most frequented 
resorts on the river. {Hotels: CUt" 
rendouy Union.) It has a sulphur 
spring, which discharges 3,000 gal- 
lons per minute, at a temperature of 
78 deg^es. The water is said to re- 
semble much that of Richfield Springs 
in New York. Picolata, east bank 
(45 miles), is an old town, a resort of 
visitors. Tocoi, east bank (57 miles), 
is the terminus of the railway which 
goes to St. Augustine, distant fifteen 
miles across the country. The railway 
has recently been purchased by some 
enterprising New York capitalists 
and relaid with iron, and is now a 
steam road. It was formerly laid 
with wooden rails and operated by 
mules. 

[St. Augustine {Hotels: see 
*' Hotel Appendix "). There are 
numerous boarding houses. 

This is the most attractive and in- 
teresting place in Florida ; and here ' 
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the risitor can enjoj a mild, genial 
climate, agreeable sociely, and most 
of the comforts of home. 

In 1565, Menendez, having landed 
in Florida, and massacred the Hu- 
gaenot colony at Fort Carolin, pro- 
ceeded to found St. Augustine, the 
first permanent settlement on the con- 
tinent. The Spaniarils held posses- 
sion nearly two hundred years, when 
Spain ceded Florida in 1763 to Great 
Britain. Twenty years later, Eng- 
land gave back the peninsula ; Spam 
holding it until 1819, when Florida 
was purchased by the United States. 

St. Augustine, with its narrow, 
crooked streets, and ancient buildings 
with projecting balconies, presents 
the appearance of an old Spanish 
town. All but the modem buildings 
are constructed of coquina, a natural 
concrete, in itself a great curiosity. 
The Cathedral is curious, whilst the 
old Spanish fortress, San Marco, is 
hj far the most picturesque object on 
the continent. It is reached most 
agreeably from the Plaza, by a broad 
sea-wall, constructed along the whole 
face of the city by the United States 
Government; and when seen by 
moonlight, only the ruins of the Eng- 
lish Abbeys can compare with it m 
beauty. 

There are some beautiful drives in 
and about St. Augustine, and several 
fine orange groves, worthy of a visit. 
The sea-waU affords a magnificent 
promenade, and is the favourite re- 
sort. Boating on the beautiful bay, 
on which the town is situated, is both 
safe and agreeable, whilst the fishing 
is excellent; the Spanish fishermen 
are always open to cnarter, and know 
just when and where to go to secure 
a catch. 

Many wealthy Northern families 
have, since the war, purchased or 
built winter residences here ; and St. 
Augustme promises to become a 
Southern Newport.] 



Proceeding up the river from Tocoi. 
several small towns are passed, ana 
we reach (75 miles) Palatka. (^Ho- 
tels : Putnam, St. Jokn*g. Population, 
1,300.) In the neighbourhood great 
(quantities of oranges are grown. The 
nver becomes narrower at this point, 
and smaller steamers are taken for 
the upper part of the river. On 
leaving Palatka the great beauty of 
the upper St. John soon becomes ap- 
parent. The river was named by 
the Indians, Welaka — a chain of lakes 
— ^for such it really is; magnificent 
sheets of water, connected by narrow 
links of river, bordered bv a splendid 

S*owth of almost tropical vegetation, 
f these. Lake George and Lake 
Monroe are the most important, each 
about twenty miles long, and from 
five to ten in width. The whole pas- 
sage from Palatka to Enterprise is 
most agreeable, the scene changing 
at every moment, and its novelty being 
indescribable. 

Wilaka (95 miles) on the east 
bank, is near the entrance to Dunn's 
Lake, and the mouth of the Ockla- 
waha River, which latter is much re- 
sorted to by tourists for its wild 
scenery. Near this place is the re- 
markable Silver Spring. It is so 
lar&^e that boats float upon its surface, 
ana the transparency of the water is 
so great that the bottom of the spring 
may be seen eighty feet below the 
boat. Soon after leaving Wilaka we 
enter Little Lake George, and soon 
after Big Lake George, one of the 
most beautiful sheets of water in the 
world. It is IS miles wide and 18 
miles long. In the lake is an island 
known as Rembrandt Island, con- 
taining about 1,700 acres. It has 
one of the largest orange groves in 
Florida. Passing Volusia, the site 
of an old Spanish town, we reach, 
ten miles farther on. Blue Spring, 
and after stopping at Mellonvillb 
(200 miles), a busy landing on Lake 
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Monroe, we reach Enterprise (205 
miles). (Hotel: Brock House.) This 
is a fttTourite rendezrous of sportsmen 
and the starting i>oint for hunting 
and fishing excursions to the upper 
lakes and Indian River. Small 
steamers run from Enterprise to Salt 
Lake, 60 miles, which latter place is 
the nearest point to Indian River. 
This river is properly a bay, sepa- 
rated on one side trom the St. John's 
by a strip of land six miles wide^^ and 
from the Atiantic Ocean by a strip of 
land. From the Atlantic side^ it can 
be reached through Indian River in- 
let, by vessels drawing four to five feet 
of water; and sportsmen sometimes 
make the trip from St. Augustine in 
a Minorcan vessel. The Indian 
River holds undisputed pre-eminence 
as the best fishing ground on the con- 
tinent ; its waters at all times being 
perfectiy alive with an endless variety 
of fish ; whilst turtles, lobsters, oys- 
ters, &c., are found on every side. 

Everglades. 

Indian River is the highest acces- 
sible point of interest of the St. John*» 
reg^Mi ; small steamers have reached 
Lake Washington, in the swamps, 
beyond which are, no doubt, hidden 
the sources of the river ; to the south- 
ward lie Lake Okechobee, and the 
Everglades, the prominent feature of 
Southern Florida. 

The Everglades form a very re- 
markable shallow lake, stretchins^ 
nearly across the peninsula; with 
limestone bottom and borders. It 
contains numerous islands, many of 
them of excellent soil, and covered 
with trees j a few Indians, a remnant 
<xf the Semmoles, live on these islands, 
cultivating com and vegetables, 
which they sometimes bring for sale 
to Biscayne Baj[. on the Atlantic 
coast. Tiger Tails, their chief, is 
now over ninety years of age. 



OCKLAWAHA RiVER. 

At Palatka, the large steamers con- 
nect with steamers for the Oklawaha 
River, one of the most beautiful 
streams of Florida. At times the 
steamer has barely room to pass be- 
tween the banks, whilst tne trees 
form an evergreen arch overhead, 
festooned with moss and flowering 
vines, and presenting a most beautiful 
appearance. The Ocklawaha boats 
run to Lake Harris (330 miles), 
reaching one of the most fertile por- 
tions ofthe State, where sugar-cane, 
cotton, com, and tobacco, flourish in 
great perfection, whilst oranges, 
lemons, citrons, and bananas are 
successfully raised. 

Excursions. 

From St. Augustine and Enter- 
prise, numerous pleasant expeditions 
may be made with perfect safety, 
into an almost unexplored country, 
abounding in fish and game; and 
one's time, whether in a sojourn of a 
few weeks, or during an entire win- 
ter, be most agreeaoly occupied in 
Florida. 



Route 31. 

WASHINGTON TO THE NATU- 
RAL BRIDGE AND THE VIR- 
GINIA SPRINGS. 

;HE route is from Washington 
to Alexandria, and thence hj 
the Orange and Alexandria 
Railwaf to GK>rdon8ville on the 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 

and thence to GK>shen, the station for ue 
Natural Bridge, and hj the same railway 
to the White Sulphur Springs Station. 

Leaving Washington we pass (7 
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miles) Alexandria, hereinbefore de- 
scribed. Fairfax (S4 miles) was oc- 
cupied in June and July, 1861, bv 
the Southern armv, which fell back 
at the ap^oach of Uie Northern army 
to Bull nun, near Manassas (34 
miles), where was foueht in July, 
1861, the first great battle of the late 
war. which resulted in the repulse 
of tne Northern army and its retreat 
to Washin^on. The battle ground 
is three miles from Manassas Station. 
The second battle of Manassas, August 
29, 30, 186S, was fought on nearly 
the same ground, Gen. Lee being in 
command of the Southern army and 
Gen. Pope of the Northern. Cat- 
LETTS (45 miles), Warrenton (47 
miles)^ and Culpepper Court House 
(69 miles), are all the scenes of im- 
portant events during the late war, 
this part of Virginia haying been for a 
long time the scene of constant battles, 
raids,and skirmishes between the forces 
of the two parties. Gordonsville 
(69 miles) is'the point of junction with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
It is a busy town and an important 
railway centre. Charlottesville 
(117 miles) is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Vir^nia, the buildings of 
which are visible from the railway. 
Near it is Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, where also he is 
buried. Staunton (156 miles) is the 
starting-point for Madison Cave, 
Au^sta Springs^ and other places 
of interest in uiis region. Goshen 
(188 miles). Here passengers for 
the Natural Bridge leave the rail 
and proceed by stage, about 35 miles. 
This great natural curiosity spans the 
chasm in which flows a smau creek. 
It forms an arch, the top of which is 
more than 200 feet above the stream 
which flows through it. The top of 
this arch or bridge is on a level with 
the adjacent plain. The arch is from 
40 to 60 feet in thickness, and is 60 
feet wide, the span 90 feet. 



Sixty milea beyond Goahen, near 
the railway, are the femous Whitk 
Sulphur Springs of Virginia. In 
the vicinity of the route along which 
we have passed are a great number of 
medicinal springs, hundreds in num- 
ber, some of them much frequented 
by visitors and known together as the 
Virginia Springs. Even a brief de- 
scription of them all would compel 
U8 to greatly exceed the limits of tnis 
work. 




Route 32. 

WASHINGTON TO NEW OR- 
LEANS VIA LYNCHBURGH, 
KNOXVILLE, CHATTA- 
NOOGA, AND JACKSON. 

For a description of that part of the 
roate between Washingtcn and Charlottes- 
ville Bee Bonte 31 above. 

; EAVING Charlottesville, we 
pass one or two small sta* 
tions, and reach Lynch- 
BURGH (178 miles from 
Washington). It is a town of con- 
siderable trade, but of no especial 
interest to the tourist. Leaving 
Lynchburgh, we pass through an 
agnricultural region, stopping at se- 
veral unimportant stations, and reach 
JoNESBORO, Tennessee, 304 miles from 
Lynchburgh, and 404 from Washing- 
ton. It is a smtill town, one of its 
claims to distinction being that it 
was the home of ex-President. An- 
drew Johnson. The next point of 
interest is Knoxville (505 miles). 
Population, 11,000. A handsome 
town on the Holston River. It is 
the seat of the East Tennessee Uni* 



WASHINGTON TO NEW ORLEANS. 

Tersitymd the StatB Asylum for tha w»r, its po«i _„ 

Deaf and Dumb, both iuslituliiiiu pation duirable lo both the oonleading 

poBseesing fine edifices. Pasing ae- partiei. Close b; and arerloakiiig 

Teial placea of little iulereiit, we reuh the town a the &moiu iMhaiu Mom- 




(613 miles) Chattahoooa. iHattU: (atn,ruiinf 1,400feet above the plain, 
see" Appendix"). It in a place of Here was foneht on Noveniber W, 
conaiderable impoilHnce as a railway 186.S,the Battle af Looluiiit Mountain. 
• -• ■ ■ '• ■ It ^g^ literally "fought above the 

cloude." The environB of the town 
are pictoreaqae and Bttiacti*e. Great 
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quantities of coal and iron are found 
in the neighbourhood. Leaving Chat- 
tanooga, the next town of importance 
is HuNTsviLLE (725 miles), Ala- 
bama, a beautiiiil place of 5,000 in- 
habitants; it is 725 miles from Wash- 
ington. Decatur; Tuscumbia (792 
mues]), and Corinth, Mississippi, the 
junction of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railway, Grand Junction (885 
miles), where the Memphis and 
Charleston Railway connects with 
the Mississippi Central Railway, over 
which latter we pursue our route 
southward. 

Leaving Grand Junction, which 
is merely a junction station, and 

gursuing our course towards New 
Orleans, we pass several towns of 
some consequence, but of no great 
interest to tourists. Holly 
Springs (912 miles) is a beautiful 
town with several well-known insti- 
tutions of learning. It is much 
resorted to by tourists. Grenada 
(985 miles), on the Yallobusha River, 
and Canton (1073 miles), are passea 
before reaching Jackson (1097 miles). 
(Hotel: see "Appendix.*') Pop. 4,500. 
This is the capital of Mississippi. It 
is on the Pearl River. It is not a 
very attractive place^ but possesses 
some fine public buildings, among 
which are the State Capitol, Gover- 
nor's House, and Lunatic Asylum. 

We now pass through a level and 
uninteresting country, passing few 
important towns, and reach (1279 
miles) New Orleans. (Hotels : see 
" Hotel Appendix.") Population 
190,000. This is the commercial 
metropolis of the South, and the 
largest cotton market in the world. It 
is situated on the Mississippi River 
about 100 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Besides its enormous trade 
in cotton it receives from the country, 
along the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, enormous quantities of sugar, 
tobacco, flour, &c., &c. It has oe- 



sides an enormous import trade, 
reaching to near $20,000,000 per 
annum. The site of the cif^r is low, 
being below the level of the river ana 
protected hj levees. The streets are 
generally wide «nd there are many 
elegant public and private edifices. 
Canal Street, the chief thoroughfare, 
is wide and is lined for two miles 
from the river with fine shops and 
residences. Several of the churches 
are large and handsome structures. 
The Custom House, designed to be 
one of the largest government build- 
ings in the country, is still unfinished, 
and presents anything but an attract- 
ive appearance. The city has several 
parks and squares, the largest being 
the New Cily Park, containing about 
150 acres. Jackson Square on the 
river in the old part of the town is a 
pretty but small enclosure, and con- 
tains an equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson. 

The city has many benevolent and 
literary institutions. The ceme- 
teries are remarkable, the remains of 
the dead being placed in recesses built 
in heavy waUs and piled tier upon 
tier. Interments in the earth are 
impossible owing to the fact that the 
water is so near the surfiice that no 
stable burial place can be found. Be- 
sides the equestrian statue of Jackson 
above referred to. there is a statue of 
Henrv Clay in Canal Street, which is 
a faithful representation of the great 
Kentucky statesman. 

New Orleans has oeen the scene of 
remarkable events, its capture by 
Farragut, and its occupation by 
General Butler being among the most 
remarkable achievements of the late 



war. 
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Route 33. 

CHARLESTON TO AUGUSTA, 
ATLANTA AND MOBILE. 

IHARLESTON and Au- 
gusta have both been de- 
scribed in Route 29 above. 
The only town of interest 
in the 137 miles which separates the 
two cities named, is Aiken (120 
miles). {Hotel: The Highland Park 
Hotel.) 

It is a small town, but is rapidly- 
increasing in population, it having 
become a popular resort for persons 
suffering n*om pulmonary diseases. 
It possesses a mild and exhilarating 
climate, and its position andsuiTOund- 
ings fit it to become a safe and popu- 
lar resort for invalids. Augusta 
(137 miles), before described. Leaving 
Augusta we pass several unimportant 
places and reach (308 miles from 
Charleston) Atlanta, {Hotel: H, 
J. Kimball HousBy National), This is 
a comparatively new town, and owes 
its importance in the first instance to 
its having been made the point of 
junction of several railways, and to 
the subsequent removal to it of the 
State Capital of Georgia. It posses- 
sea very few attiactions to the tourist. 
The City Hall is its best edifice. It 
has an Opera House, Medical College, 
and Colored University. From At- 
lanta to West Point (87 miles), and 
thence to Montgomery, Alabama, the 
route possesses no great interest. 
Montgomery {Hotel: Exchange) is 
a beautiful cily, with a population of 
about 12,000, on the Alabama River. 
It is the capital of Alabama, and was 



for four months the capital of the so- 
called Southern Confederacy. T^ie 
State House is a fine edifice, and 
several of the churches are large and 
imposing buildings. There is little 
of interest beyond Montgomery until 
we reach (669 miles from Charleston ;, 
Mobile. Population 36,000. {Hotel: 
Battle House,) 

The city is pleasantly situated on a 
bay at the mouth of Mobile River and 
30 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. It 
has a large trade in cotton. Many of 
the private residences are handsome, 
but there are few public attractive 
buildings and few objects of interest to 
tourists. 

Distance from Mobile to New 
Orleans by railway, 140 miles. 




Route 34. 

LOUISVILLE TO NASHVILLE 
VIA THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 

LoaisTille is described in Boate 20. 

EAVING Louisville, our 
route passes several rail- 
way junctions, and reaches 
MuMFORDsviLLE (74 miles) 
a place of resort on the Green River. 
The next place of note is Cave City 
(85 miles; Cave Hotel:), the nearest 

Koint on the railwav to the famous 
[ammoth Cave, the distance from 
the station to the cave being 9 miles. 
This remarkable cavern, or series of 
caverns, is the most extensive as well 
as most interesting in the world. It 
is many times more extensive than' 
the great cave of Adelsburg in Austria. 
It is said that one mi^ht travel in the 
Mammoth Cave a aistance of 200 
miles if one followed all its turnings 
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and avenues. Visitors incur no 
danger whatever in visiting it, though 
guides are required, and the explora- 
tion is laborious. Among the remark- 
able spots visited, are the following 
in the order in which they are 
generallv seen : 

Audubon*8 Avenuej a mile long and 
60 ft. high ; the Grand Gallery j 
several miles lon^ ; the Rotunda ; the 
Church, a splendid chamber 100 ft. in 
diameter and 65 feet high, with a 
natural pulpit ; Gothic Avenue, 2 miles 
long ; Louisa's Bower (J) ; Vulcan's 
Smithy. 

Gothic Chapel, a beautiful chamber 
with massive and elegant columns : 

The Devil's Arm Chair, a massive 
stalagmite with a recess for a seat. 
The Lover's Leap is a pointed mass of 
rock extending nearly 100 feet into a 
large rotunda ; the nail Room, with 
natural orchestra ; Giant's Coffin. 

The Star Chamber is a magnificent 
chamber, the ceiling of which is 
covered with particles of some spark- 
ling mineral resembling stars. With 
Bengal lights and rockets^ wonderiul 
effects are produced in this chamber, 
the most atti-active feature of the cave. 
We now reach Wright's Rotunda, with 
roof 400 ft. high, unsupported ; The 
Black Chambers, with rocks resembling 
ruins. Beyond are an infinity of 
chambers and curious objects with 
fanciful names. The route usually 
passed over by tourists, from the 
mouth o£ the cave to the Maelstrom, is 
9 miles. There is a River Styx and a 
Lethe Lake to be crossed ; a boat ride 
is had on Echo River, which runs 
three-fourths of a mile within the cave. 

The air of the cave is everywhere 
pure, the temperature agreeable, it has 
an abundance of fresh pure water, 
and is quite free fi'om reptiles. 

There is nothing of especial interest 
after leaving Cave City, until we 
reach (185 miles) Nashville. Popu- 
lation 26,000. This is the capital of 



Tennessee, and is a beautiful city. It 
is situated on the Cumberland River, 
in a region remarkable for its health - 
fulness, the town is handsomely laid 
out and well built, its private resi- 
dences being especially elegant. The 
Capitol is one of the largest and most 
beautiful public buildmgs in the 
United States. The State Lunatic 
Asylum and Penitentiary are located 
here. The University is a prosperous 
school, — the city has two theatres. 
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Route 35. 

ST. PAUL TO NEW^ ORLEANS. 
By THE Mississippi River. 



Distances :— St. Paul to St. Louis, 820 
miles ; St Louis to Cairo (mouth of Ohio 
River), 182 miles; Cairo to New Orleans, 
1,026 miles. Total distance from St. Paul 
to New Orleans, 2,028 miles. 

The more important places are as fol- 
lows: 



f ASTINGS, Minnesota (32 
miles), at the mouth of the 
Vermillion River, with a 
fine water power. Red 
Wing ^64 miles), a fine town at the 
head ot Lake Pepin, which latter is 
a widening of the river to the width 
of 3 miles for about 30 miles. It is 
regarded as the most beautiful part 
of the Mississippi River. The bluffs 
present in many places the forms of 
castles, etc. Frontenac (82 miles) 
is a favourite resort for pleasure 
seekers, huntsmen, and fisnermen, 
the region abounding in fine fish and 
game of many kinds. Near the lower 
end of the lake is a remarkable pro- 
montory 400 ft. in height, which 
tradition assigns as the place where 
a beautiful Indian maiden (Winona), 




ST. PAUL TO NEW ORLEANS. 

whose parenM preTented her onion River empties into the Mil 

with the Aratw abe loved, leaped down just sbove La Crosse. 

and was killed. Passing Lake City, PRAiiiiEi>iiCHiEN(ggOiDil 

and Wabashaw (11* roUea), we iatioo 4,000), a fine town. 



Sjpopu- 




Lt Crosse (?06 miles) ie an im- 
portant town and railway centre, with 
some handBome buildings. The Black 



milea above the mouth ofWiaconsin 
River. It is an old town, and has 
1 considerable trade. McGheoor 
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is in Wisconsin. Dunleith (359 
miles) is in Illinois^ and is the western 
terminus of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way. Dubuque (360 miles), is a 
handsomely situated ond finely built 
town of about 26,000 inhabitants. 
It is the largest city in lo^ra. The 
Custom House, City Hall, and Mar- 
ket House, are fine buildings. Lyons, 
Iowa, is a handsome village with 
many fine streets and residences. It 
is but two miles above Clinton, with 
which it forms almost a single town. 
The railway bridge of the Chicago 
and North Western Railway crosses 
the river at Clinton. We soon come 
in sight of Davenport (pop. 26,500) 
on the Iowa side, and Rock Island on 
the Illinois bank (483' miles). Rock 
Island (population 8,000) is 2 miles 
above the mouth of Rock River, and 
takes its name from an island 3 miles 
in length just above the town. (This 
place and Davenport are described in 
Route 11, p. 75.) Muscatine (513 
miles) is a pleasant town with a con- 
siderable trade in lumber. Burling- 
ton (565 miles), population 20,000 
(see p. 77). Nauvoo City (597 
miles) is noteworthy as the first seat 
of the Mormon church in the West 
(see p. 96f for an account of the 
Mormons). Keokuk (612 miles) is 
in a beautiiul situation, is well built, 
and has a large trade. Quincy 
(656 miles) is a beautiful city, on a 
bluff more than 100 ft. above the 
river (see p. 127). Alton (795 
miles, see p. 126) is the last large 
town before reaching (820 miles) St. 
Louis, for description of which see 
p. 126. 

Passing St. Louis, very little of in- 
terest is encountered before reaching 
the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers at Cairo (1002 miles) ; 
population 12,000. This is an un- 
attractive town, intended by its 
founders to become a great city. 
Owing to its unhealthy site, and tne 



fact of its being subject to inunda- 
tions, it has never attained greatness. 
The Government Custom House and 
a few other buildings are very fine, 
but the place presents few attractions. 
It was an important centre of opera- 
tions during the late war. Columbus, 
Kentucky (18 miles below Cairo), 
and Hickman, are thriving places, 
with no especially interesting features. 
Island No. 10 (69 miles) was the 
scene of a long siege, and was captured 
in April, 1862, by the Northern fleet. 
New Madrid (Missouri) and Osce- 
ola, Arkansas (158 miles), are passed 
before reaching (166 miles) Fort 
Pillow, the scene of the massacre 
by the Southern troops which has 
passed into history unaerthe name of 
the "Fort Pillow Massacre." The 
next place of importance is Memphis 
(245 miles from Cairo, 427 miles from 
St. Louis, and 1,247 miles from St. 
Paul), population 45,000 (Hotels: 
Gayoio Housey Worsham), This city is 
finely situated on a bluff, and piresents 
a beautiful and imposing appearance 
when seen from the river. The 
streets are wide and well-paved, wood 
being largely employed, and many of 
the public and private buildings are 
very elegant. The Theatre is one of 
the best in the Southern States. 
Sterling (316 miles) is at the mouth 
of the St. Francis River. Helena 
(326 miles) is an uninteresting town 
which suffered much in consequence 
of the war, and has not yet regained 
its former position. It was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1852. One hun- 
dred and sixty miles below Memphis 
we pass the mouth of the White 
River, the banks oi which were the 
scenes of many battles during the 
war. Napoleon (422 miles) is at 
the mouth of the Arkansas River and 
has a considerable river trade. The 
mouth of the Yazoo River is soon 
passed (619 miles), astream navigable 
for 300 miles, and we reach (631 
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miles) ViCKSBURO (Mississippi), 
which presents a striking appearance 
from the river. Population 16,000, 
{Hotel: Prentiss House.) It has a 
large trade and is rapidly increasing 
in impoitance. The city was the 
scene of the memorable and protracted 
siege which resulted in its capture by 
the Northern arm^r on July 4^ 1863. 
The next place of importance is (747 
miles) Natchez, population 10,000. 
That portion of the city on the river 
is called Natchez-under-the-Hill, and 
presents the usual appearance of 
river landings. The chief part of the 
city is on the bluff, 200 ft. above the 
river. It is handsomely laid out in 
shaded streets and avenues, and is 
handsomely built. Sixty-five miles 
below Natchez we pass the mouth of 
the Red River, the third in impor- 
tance of the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri and Arkansas 
being longer. It is navigable for 
2,000 miles at some stages of water ; 
as far as Shreveport (Texas), 500 
miles, it is navigable nearly the whole 
year. Passing Bayou Sara (852 
milesX and Baton Rouge (888 
miles), formerly the capital of Loui- 
siana, and a beautiiiil town, we reach, 
1,026 miles from the mouth of the 
Ohio, New Orleans, described in 
route 32 above. 



Route 36. 

TOUR OF LAKES ERIE, HURON, 
AND SUPERIOR. 

HE tour from Buffalo or 
from Cleveland, on Lake 
Erievid Detroit and the Ste. 

,^^_ Marie Canal to and across 

Lake Superior, is one of the most 
delightful as well as comfortable to be 




made in America. A line of steamers 
carrying passengers, for whose com- 
fort every provision is made, makes 
frequent trips in summer from Cleve- 
lana to the head of Lake Superior, 
stopping at all places of interest. 
The fares are very reasonable. 

The distance from Buffalo to Cleve- 
land by the lake is 185 miles ; from 
thence to Detroit something over a 
hundred. On the way between the 
two places the beautiiiil Put-in-Bay 
Islands are passed, the scene of Perry s 
victory in 1813. One of the group, 
Kelly s Island, has an hotel, and is 
much frequented by tourists. The 
Jishing in tne neighbourhood is excel- 
lent. Soon after passing them we 
enter the mouth of the Detroit River 
which divides Canada from Michigan. 
Detroit has been already described 
on page 69. The steamers remain 
here several hours. Soon after leaving 
Deti'oit we pass through Lake St. 
Clair, 25 miles long and about 20 miles 
in average width. The lake is very 
shallow, and a ship canal has been 
constructed through it. 

Passing through the St. Clair River 
or strait between lake last named and 
Lake Huron, we pass Port Huron, 
a busy and thriving town, and Sarnia 
oj)posite, on the Canadian shore. Two 
miles above is Fort Gratiot. Soon 
afterwards we enter Lake Huron. 
This lake is about 250 miles in length 
and about 100 miles in width. About 
80 miles from the lower end of the 
lake, on the west, is Saginaw Bay, 
near the head of which is Saginaw, 
near which are extensive salt works. 
Farther on. on the Canadian side, is 
Georgian Bay. Before reaching the 
Straits of Mackinaw at the head of 
the lake the steamer enters the St. 
Mary's River, the sole outlet of Lake 
Sunerior. It is 60 miles in length 
ana contains more than 50 islands, 
which give a great charm to the 
scenery. Saut Ste. Marie is situated 
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at the foot of the rapids of the same 
name, 362 miles from Detroit. It is 
a place of some trade in fiirs and fish, 
and is much resorted to by summer 
tourists, for its pure air and for the 
fishing. The Rapids extend for a 
mile, the fall being SOft. Around 
them has been constructed the Ste. 
Marie Ship Canal, constructed by 
the State of Michigan, and completed 
in 1855. It is the sole water outlet 
for the enormous trade of the country 
bordering on Lake Superior. It is 
a little over one mile m length and 
115 in width at the top, and 64ft. at 
the bottom, and has a depth of 13 ft. 
There are two locks. lonauamenon 
Bay is entered before reacning the 
lake proper. This Bay is about 30 
miles long. Passing between White- 
hsh Point on the south and Mamansee 
Point on the north we enter Lake 
Superior. This great inland sea is 
the largest body of fresh water on the 
globe. It is 450 miles in length and 
has an average width of 65 miles, 
and its area is estimated at 30,000 
square miles. Its height above tide 
water is 600 ft., the depth in places 
being 800 ft. It contains a great 
number of islands, the most important 
of which are: He Royal, the Apos- 
tles, Grand Island, St. Ignace, and 
the Pie Islands. The northern shore 
is the most picturesque, much of the 
scenery being bold and striking. 
After entering the lake, Point au Sable, 
50 miles, is the first point reached. 
Twenty miles farther are the famous 
Pictured Rocks. They extend for 
nearly five miles and frequently rise 
200 ft. almost verticallv, above the 
level of the lake. The steamers 
generally pass in sightof these remark- 
able rocks, but it would well repay 
the curious to stop at Grand Island 
and visit them in a row boat. The 
Grand Portal is their most remark- 
able feature. The main body of the 



rock extends 600 ft. into the lake 
and is 200 ft. high. The Grand Portal 
is 100 ft. high and 165 ft. broad at 
the water. 

Other rocks are Sail Rock, a mile be- 
yond the Grand Portal, and Miner's 
Castle. Grand Island is 120 miles 
from Saut Ste. Marie. It is a wild 
spot, and its vicinity aflbrds the best 
fishing on the lake. Munising is a 
small town, with ample provision 
for visitors, on Grand Island Bay ; 
near by are extensive ironworks. 
Marquette, 175 miles from the Saut, 
is a well-built town, dignified by the 
name of city. There are great 
quantities of iron in the vicinity, and 
a lar^e business is in shipping ores 
and in manui^cturing iron. It is 
rapidly becoming a place of resort for 
invalids, and for sportsmen who wish 
to enjoy the fishing. The forests of 
the neighbourhood abound in game of 
all kinds. Hoiighton,Copper Harbour, 
Ontonagon, Bayfield (Wisconsin), 
and Superior City, are passed before 
reaching the head of the lake at 
DuLUTH (Hotel : Clarke House), This 
city, which dates from 1869 and which 
has now an estimated population 
of 6,000, ftirnishes a remarkable 
instance of the rapid growth of 
Western towns. It is the terminus 
of the Northern Pacific railway, 
which thoueh in difiiculties must 
eventually De completed to the 
Pacific Ocean. It is connected also 
with St. Paul by direct railway, 150 
miles. The trade of Duluth is very 
considerable, the receipts and ship- 
ments of grain being very gpreat. 
Lines of steamers run to Buffalo and 
other points on the lower lakes. 
Duluth seems destined to become a 
very large city and one of the princi- 
pal grain-shipping ports in the world. 

Some of the islands in the lake and 
the bays on the northern shore, afford 
fine fishing and shooting, lliis is 
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true or lie Royal, Bn island destined 
to become a popular resort, and Nee- 
pigoQ Bay, atioaading ia Heh and 







SAN FRANCISCO TO LOS AN- 
GELES AND SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, 



SHE : 



San 



■ Francisco and Lathrop i 
1 describt^d in Route 13. 
10 page lOa of this 
ik.J 
'I'he completion of tbe Southern 
Pacific Railway to Loa Angelea baa 



rendered easily accessible a large 
territory remarkable for its fertili^ 
and the variety of its natural prodoo 
tions, and offering to the seelipr after 
beallh or pleasure tbe greatest at- 

The principal stations after leaving 
Latbrop, are Mtr«ai, 140 mites Irom 
San Francisco; Goshen, £» miles; 
Tulare, 239 miles ; Uibiiui, 370 miles; 
CalietiU,3^i miles ; Moravt, 370 mUei : 
Neu'Aal/,437milea;8ndLo8ANOEL£B, 
470mileB. (HetiU: The Pico Hauti, 
St. Ckarla, Gvaml Ceatral. There 
are several araatler hotels anda (p^at 
number of private boarding bousea.) 
PopalBtioa io 1878, IS 000. 
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as the chief town of a region largely 
resorted to by invalids and pleasure- 
seekers on account of its temperate 
and healthful climate. 

It was settled by the Spaniards in 
1780. It has a large interior trade, 
several banks, a college, public lib- 
rarv, &c. Near the town is a high 
hill which commands a fine view over 
it. The town lies in a valley bounded 
on the west by hills extending from 
the Santa Monica Mountains, 40 miles 
distant, and on the east by the San 
Gabriel plateau. The climate is 
almost as mild as that of San Die^o. 
Invalids here escape the winds, which 
blow along the coast. The nights are 
chilly, and it is not considered a de- 
sirable residence for persons with 
t|iroat diseases, ililong both banks 
qf the river below the city extends a 
j^lain, with vineyards and orange- 
groves . It is the centre of the orange- 
growing busmess of California, and 
kmons, olives, and other tropical 
Kuits are cultivated in the vicinity. 
*'Not only is Los Angeles a pro- 
minent health-resort, but near it are 
a large number of towns, Anaheim, 27 
miles distant (Hotels : Planters, Ana- 
heim Hotel)f and others which share 
with it the patronage of strangers 
in quest of health. 

From the Newhall station (see 
preceding page), stages convey 
passengers to Santa Barbara (80 
miles), the most frequented of the 
health resorts of California. It may 
be reached also from San Francisco 
by daily steamer. Population in 1878, 
6,200. It abounds in good hotels 
and boarding bouses, the charges at 
which vary from $7,00 to $15,00 per 
week. The climate is exceedingly 
mild, the mean temperature for the 
year being 60.2°, uiat of summer 
being 69.38°, and that of winter 
being 53.33°. A recent visitor says 
of it, " there were not five days in the 
months of December, January and 



February in which the tenderest in- 
valid could not pass the ^eater part 
of the day out of doors with pleasure 
and profit." The same writer re- 
commends invalids who wish to avoid 
all dampness, to find lodgings at 
MontecitOy a suburb 2 or 3 miles dis- 
tant, sheltered from the sea-breeze. 
The town consists of Spanish, Chinese 
and American " quarters." Of the 
latter a recent writer says, ** Most of 
the cottages are really charming, and 
if some of them are a little overdone 
in ornamentation, the trouble is 
balanced by the real beauty which 
Nature affords in the gardens. Every 
plot of ground, no matter how small, 
nas its row of orange-trees, its exotics, 
and its bed of native perennials. 
Roses abound summer and winter. 
The verbena-beds are cut down like 
grass thrice yearly, and spring up 
again stronger than ever. Sago, 
palm, Japanese persimmon, cacti of 
the rarest and most curious sort, grow 
freely, and so do the calla, the 
Spanish bayonet, and the great white- 
plumed pampas-grass. Vines of eveiy 
sort flourish luxuriantly. Heliotrope 
climbs 20 feet high. The two pre- 
dominating native trees of the place 
are the live-oak and the sycamore. 
But the people plant a little shoot of 
the Australian blue-gum {Eucalyptus 
gbbulus)y and in two years it becomes 
a shade-tree 15 or 20 feet high. One 
of these trees, having a graceful, 
green-brown foliage, will rise in five 

{rears above the surrounding verdure 
ike a Lombardy poplar, and the rows 
which in Santa Barbara meet the eye 
everywhere are very marvels of rapid 
and healthy growth. A little apart 
from the town, and in all directions, 
there are large farms and ranches 
hundreds of aci'es in extent, and upon 
these are dwellings about as rich and 
tasteful as one sees in the suburbs of 
Boston. They are surrounded by a 
hundred umbrageous retreats, and 
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are in all respects the results of the 
nicest taste. 

Another noted health resort is San 
Diego, on a bay of that name, 455 
miles from San Francisco, whence it is 
reached by steamer. Its climate re- 
sembles that of Santa Barbara, and 
it contains every facility for tourists 
and health-seekers. It may be reached 
also from Anaheim by stage (110 
miles). San Barnardino, about 60 
miles east of Los Angeles, from which 
place it is reached by stage in 8 hours, 
IS a famous inland health resort, with 
excellent accommodations for tourists 
and invalids. It has a population of 
4,500. Oranges, lemons and other 
tropical fruits grow here in great 
abundance. 

It is not vithin the scope of this 
Guide Book to give details of the 
advantages possessed by this region 
over almost all other parts of the 
American Continent in an agricul- 
tural point of view. Its agricultural 
products are simply marvellous in 
variety and excellence. 

One of the chief wonders of Cali- 
fornia to the visitor from abroad 
is the excellence and multitude of 
varieties, the large size, the fine 
colour, the abundance, and the long- 
continued supply of fruit. The mila- 
tiess of the climate permits the trees 
to grow with great rapidity, and to 
bear early ; and it enaoles the tem- 
perate ana sub-tropical species to 
thrive side by side. The date palm 
has a range of six degrees in California, 
some old trees being found in latitude 
38 deg. 30 min. north, and it would ' 

Srobably thrive as far north as 40 
eg., in which latitude the orange 
lives in the open air. The pome- 
granate, the apricot, the nectarine, 
the fig, the olive, and the European 

frape, which are too delicate for 
ennessee or North Carolina, extend 
through eight degrees of the State; 
and the guava, loquat, lime, lemon, 



pineapple, and banana have ripened 
in the open air on the southern coast. 

Southern California has become a 
favourite resort for pleasure-seekers, 
and to them it owes a large part of its 
increase in wealth and population 
within the last few years. The 
attractions for such visitors will in- 
crease with time, as the orchards of 
oranges, lemons, olives, figs, almonds 
and dates, the vineyards and the 
gardens become more extensive, and 
as the additional railroads and other 
improvements stimulate business and 
provide greater facilities for travel. 

It is said that fevers and diseases 
of a malarial character carry off about 
one-half of mankind, and diseases 
of the respiratory organs one-fourth. 
From such diseases many of the 
towns of the Southern coast are re- 
markably free. The dryness of the 
atmosphere prevents malarious dis- 
ease, and is also a great relief to con- 
sumptives. A comparison of the 
meteorological tables shows that the 
coast from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego has a better climate for con- 
sumptives than the famous Riviera or 
Mediten'anean coast near Nice, which 
is considered the best place in Europe 
for them. It is claimed that Nice is 
not so ^ood a climate as Southern' 
California in the winter, and is much 
worse in summer. 

The Southern Pacific Railway is 
completed to Yuma, 797 miles from. 
San Francisco. 

A line of railway twenty-two miles 
in length connects Los Angeles with 
Wilmington upon San Pedro Bay, 
upon the Pacinc Ocean. 
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Route 38. 

ST. LOUIS TO HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, AND' OTHER 
PLACES IN TEXAS. 

Distance by the "5^. Louis Arkansas and 
Texas " line to Houston, 820 miles, to Gal- 
Teston, 870 miles, to Austin, 825 miles. 

'HERE is very little of in- 
terest on the route before 
we reach the famous Iron 
Mountain (81 miles). This 
region is perhaps the richest in iron 
ore in the world. It is estimated that 
in a small space in the vicinity of Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob, there is 
ore enough to make two hundred 
million tons of iron. 

Leaving Iron Mountain we pass 
through a country of no especial in- 
terest, and cross the dividing line 
between the Stat^ of Missouri and 
Arkansas, between the stations Pop- 
lar Bluff (166 miles), and Moark 
(186 miles). After passing many un- 
important statioitis we reach (345 
miles), LiTTLB Rock, the capital of 
Arkansas. Pop. 13,000. It is in a 
picturesque situation on the high bank 
or bluff of the Arkansas River, the 
largest tributary of the Mississippi, 
next to the Missouri. It is a town of 
considerable trade, and possesses some 
fine buildings, the most noteworthy 
being the State House, ' The State 
Arsenal and the Penitentiary are also 
here. The vicinity affords delightful 
drives, the scenery along the river 
being peculiarly fine. 

Forty three miles beyond Little 
Rock we reach Malvern, from which 
place a branch railway goes off to the 
west (25 miles) to the famous Hot 
Springs of Arkansas, a village of 
1,600 inhabitants, situated in the valley 
of Hot Spring Creek, and surrounded 



by a wild and mountainous country, 
llie springs number no less than fifty, 
varying in temperature from 93° to 
16CK> Fahrenheit. The waters are re- 
markably pure and clear ; ample bath- 
ing accommodations have been built 
for the use of invalids. The waters are 
taken internally for diseases of the 
blood, and are tonic and aperient. 
Taken interii^ally, and as baths, they 
have effected thousands of wonderful 
cures in cases ofrheumatwn, rheumatic 
gout, mercurial diseases and diseases 
of the skin. They are annually visited 
by thousands of sufferers, and the 
greater proportion of those who re- 
main long enough to thoroughly test 
the efficacy of the waters are either 
cured or greatly benefited by their 
use. 

Resuming our journey at Malvern 
Junction, we reach (490 miles )Tex ar- 
KANA, near which station we cross the 
Arkansas State boundary and enter 
the State of Texas. The first town of 
importance now reached is Jefferson 
(population 5,500), a thriving place, 
the centre of trade for Eastern Texas. 
Passing Marshall (564 miles), a town 
of considerable trade, whence a line 
goes off east to the thriving town of 
Shreveport, we reach (587 miles) 
LoNGviEw, whence the Texa^ and 
Pacific Railway goes off to the West. 
(Following the last named line we 
reach (45 miles from Longview) Min- 
NEOLA, a thriving town, Terrell, and 
118 miles from Longview, cross the 
Houston and Texas Central Railway, 
close to Dallas, the chief town of 
Northern Texas, twenty two miles 
beyond which is Fort Worth). 

Continuing our journey south, we 
reach (669 miles) Palestine, a pros- 
perous town, the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural region. It was first settled 
thirty years a^o, and has many fine 
public and private buildings. At 
Palestine one line of railway continues 
on to Houston, 152 miles nrom Pales- 
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tine, 820 from St. Louis, and to Gal- 
vES'ioN, 870 miles from St. Louis. 

Houston (population 13,500) is, 
next to Galveston, the most important 
city in Texas. It is a busy railway 
centre, and has a large trade in cotton, 
sugar, and other products of the State. 
Many of the public and private build- 
ings are very fine. The situation of 
the town is considered healthful, and 
it is a resort for invalids. 

Galveston (population 16,500) is 
the chief city of^Texas. It is built on 
an island of the same name, thirty 
miles long and three miles wide, 
separating the harbour from the Gulf 
of Mexico. It has a large trade, and 
several lines of steam and other ships 
connect it with the chief ports of the 
United States and Europe. Manv of 
the public buildings are very fine. 
The city is rapidly increasing in trade 
and population. 

Returning to Palestine we continue 
by railway m a south-westerly direc- 
tion (150 miles) to Austin, popula- 
tion 5,000. It is finely situated on the 
north bank of the Colorado River, 
200 miles from its mouth. The old 
State Capital occupies a conspicuous 
position. The city has large and well 
conducted Asylums for tne Dumb, 
Blind, and Insane. 

Seventy miles south of Austin is 
San Antonio (population 14,000), 
the oldest town in the State and the 
centre of a large trade with Mexico. 
There is a Government Arsenal here, 
many of the private houses are very 
fine. The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
is finest of the public buildings. The 
city is connected by railway with 
Austin and Galveston. 



GENERAL NOTICE OF TEXAS. 

Texas is bounded on the north by 
New Mexico and the Indian Terri- 



tory, east by Arkansas and Louisiana, 
south by the Gulf of Mexico, and 
west by Mexico and New Mexico. 
It is the largest State in the Union, 
having a territorv nearly six times as 
great as Pennsylvania. The j?eneral 
aspect of the country is that of a vast 
inclined plain gradually sloping from 
the mountains on the west, eastward 
to the sea, and intersected by nume- 
rous rivers, all having a south-easterly 
direction. The State may be divided 
into three separate regions, differing 
in many respects from each other. 
The first, or level region, extends 
alon^ the coast with a breadth inland 
varying from 70 to 100 miles. The 
soil of this region is chiefly a rich 
pasture land. The second division, 
the largest of the three, is the undulat- 
ing or rolling prairie region, which ex- 
tends 150 to 200 miles inland, in wide 
grassy tracts, alternating with others 
that are thickly timbered. Limestone 
and sandstone form the common sub- 
strata of this region ; the upper soil 
consists of a rich friable loam, mixed 
with sand, but seldom to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent the cultivation of 
the most exhausting products. The 
third, or mountainous region, is situ- 
ated chiefly in the south-west. 

The surface of Texas is covered in 
most parts with luxuriant native grass, 
comprising, with the common prairie 
grass, the ^ma, musquite, wild 
clover, and wild rye, affording excel- 
lent pasturage. 

The REARiNo OF LIVE-STOCK has 
been long the principal and favourite 
occupation of the Texan settlers ; and 
many.'of the prairies are covered with 
a valuable breed of cattle, which 
scarcely require, and certainly do not 
receive, much more care and attention 
than the prairie deer. It is usually 
estimated that 100 cows and calves, 
purchased for $1,000, will in ten years 
nave increased thirty-six fold, thus 
numbering 3,600, worth $36,000. 
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In the north the soU is especially 
adapted to the growth of wheat, the 
average yield of which is 21 bushels 
per acre. The wheat region embraces 
thirty counties, of which Dallas is the 
centre. Com, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
, wheat, sorghum, potatoes, ana many 
other crops are grown in profusion. 
Apples or good quality are abundant, 
as are peaches and the smaller fruits. 
Tobacco and rice are destined to be- 
come profitable crops. 

"In point of climate," says Olm- 
sted, "Texas claims to be called the 
Italy of America. The general ave- 
rage of temperature corresponds, and 
the skies are equally clear and glow- 
ing. The peculiarities over other cli- 
mates of the same latitude are found 
in its unwavering summer sea-breeze 
and its winter northers. The first is a 
delightful alleviation of its summer 
heats, flowing in each day from the 
Gulf, as the sun's rays become op- 

gressive, and extending inland to tne 
Lrthest settlements, with the same^ 
steadiness. It continues through the 
evening, and is described as having 
so great effect that, however oppres- 
sive the day may have been, the 
nights are always cool enough to de- 
mand a blanket and yield invigorat- 
ing rest." 

The severe northers occur from De- 
cember to April, and usually occupy 
not much over forty days. The rapid 
reduction of the temperature from 70° 
or 750 to 30° or 40°, and the driving 
wind,! are keenly felt. When most 
cold and violent, and accompanied 
with rain and sleet, they sometimes 
cause considerable destruction among 
domestic animals exposed to their 
fury. These instances, however, are 
rare, and the shelter of a grove or 
hill, or even a good farm wall, is suf- 
ficient to prevent such consequences. 
They are regarded as healthful and 
invigorating ; and, notwithstanding 
the sudden change of temperature 



accompanying them, it is claimed that 
consumption does not originate in the 
region where the^ pre van. 

Health. — ^As in all new, warm, 
and highly fertile countries, the low, 
rich river bottoms — especially those 
of southern Texas, which are covered 
with a boundless profusion of semi- 
tropical vegetation— are not healthy 
to unacclimated persons. The higher 
lands between those rivers are usually 
considered healthy, where judicious 
dispositions are made by the emi- 
grant ; but the northern emigrant 
runs some risk of undergoing a "sea- 
soning" course of chills and fever. 
The hilly regions of the west are as 
free from malaria as any other new 
countries we ever heard of— far more 
so, we jud^e, than were lar^e por- 
tions of Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan 
when first settled. 

Products. — Besides wheat and 
other grains above referred to, and 
the enormous cattle-raising industry 
of the State, sheep can be grown pro- 
fitably on the moderatelv elevated, 
dry lands of all parts of the State. 
But the sheep region proper — that 
where the pasturage is oest adapted 
to them, both in summer and winter, 
where tJiey can in respect to health 
be most safely herded in great flocks, 
and where, accordingly, the land be- 
ing equally cheap, wool can be most 
cheaply grown for exportation — lies 
in western Texas. It is bounded on 
the east and west by the Guadalupe 
and the Nueces, and, so far as now 
known, on the north by the Colorado, 
say from Bastrop upward. 

South of San Antonio this region is 
generally level, descending with a 
moderate slope to the coast. It con- 
tains some excellent sheep pasturages 
as low down as the second tier of 
counties from the Gulf. But the hilly 
country, commencing 5 or 6 miles 
north of San Antonio, is regarded, 
par excellence, as the sheep region. 



ADDENDA. 

Page 189. 




NEW line of railway con- 
necting Canon City (p. 
189) with the new town of 
Leadville, is intended to 
be opened by Sept. 1, 1879. Of this 
town a recent writer says (June, 
1879) : — " In some respects Lead- 
viLLE is one of the most wonderful of 
all the wonderful places which haye 
been developed by the spirit of adven- 
ture and lust for gain. Never before 
— not even in the days of pioneer 
mining in California and Colorado- 
did a city so quickly rise in the forest 
depths. Fourteen montljs ago it was 
a mere hamlet; now it has 3,000 
houses and 15,000 population. It has 
thre6 daily papers, tnree banks, two 
theatres, hundreds of saloons, a paid 

Solice department, a volunteer fire 
epartment, a municipal foim of 
government, and local politics — and, 
as an almost natural consequence, its 
jobberies and rings. The town is 
situated in a basin of the Rocky 
Mountains, made by the Continental 
Divide on one side, and the Musquito 
range on the other. To the west, three 
miles away, flows the Arkansas River, 
which rises not far away, and which, 
opposite Leadville, is scarcely more 
than three feet wide in winter. Be- 
yond the Arkansas is the main range 
of the Rockies, the ' Continental 
Divide,* the range that 'divides* 
the continent in two. On its summits 
is snow which never melts and which 
has laid there for centuries. Town 
lots command from $50 to $6,000 
each. All along the mountain side 
and in the valley are hundreds of 
log huts and cabins. Wood is the 
prevailing building material, and is 
not a cheap one when green lumber 
sells for $90 a thousand and Chicago 
lumber for $150. The streets, de- 



spite their pasty condition, are as 
busy as Broadway. It was about 
the middle of last summer that 
the value of Leadville as a carbonate 
camp was discovered. California 
Gulch, on which the present town 
stands, was an old mining camp, hav- 
ing been worked for gold from 1859 
to 1867, the yield running down 
from $3,000,000 in 1860, to about 
$150,000 in 1866, when the digging^ 
were abandoned. In those days, it is 
said, the gold miners caulked their 
log cabins with what they supposed 
was mud, hut was really caroonatey 
worth $400 a ton. In January last 
there were about twenty paying mines 
in this neighbourhood ; there are now 
-over fifty. Last January there were 
ten smelters at work ; there are now 
twenty-eight at work and under way. 
These establishments cost from$20,C00 
to $125,000. There are three lines of 
railroads aiming at Leadville — the 
Colorado Central from Georgetown, 
the Denver and South Park from 
Webster, and the Atchison and Santa 
F6 from Canon. Each of these three 
companies expects to blast its way 
through miles of solid rock, to climb 
grades of one hundred and fifty feet 
and more to the mile, to surmount 
frightful precipices, and each of them 
has thousands of men at work at $2 
and $3 a day. In view of what has 
already been achieved in discovery 
and oevelopmeBt in the Leadville 
region, it is difficult to conjecture 
what great results the ftiture may dis- 
close. In his address to the Legisla- 
ture, the Governor of the Territory 
estimated the silver products of 1879 
at $11,000,000, against $2,700,000 
in 1878. The general estimate of 
miners at present is nearer $35,000,000 
than $11,000,000.** 
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Route 39. 

CHICAGO TO COLORADO. 

By THE Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railway. 

Fare, Chicago to Pueblo or Denver, $62.20. 

For that part of the route between Chi- 
cago and Topeka, see Route 17, page 126, 
of this Guide Book. 

HIS, the most recently 
opened of the railway lines 
across the great plains of 
Kansas and Colorado, is 
south of and nearly parallel to the 
Kansas Pacific route, described in 
Route 17. Tlie distance from Topeka 
to Pueblo, the present terminus of the 
line, is 568 miles; the distance be- 
tween Atchison and Denver, by the 
Kansas Pacific line, being 572 miles. 
The general features of the Topeka 
and Pueblo route are the same as 
those of the Kansas Pacific, except 
that the former line, following as it 
does for a great distance the valley of 
the great Arkansas River, presents a 
greater diversity of scenery and is 
more attractive to the tourist. To 
the sportsman it presents very great 
attractions, as nearly the whole re- 
gion through which the line passes 
abounds in game. At several points 
on the route the buffalo is found, and 
almost everywhere the antelope, wolf, 
and other game, with great numbers 
of grouse and other game birds. 

Among the important places passed 
on the route are the following: — 
Emporia (61 miles from Topeka) is the 
crossing place of the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railway. It is a fine town 
of 5,000 inhabitants, and is the site of 
the State Normal School. Fhrenee 
(106 miles) is the point of departure 
bv stage coach for Marion Centre and 
Lidorado. JVetoton (130 miles) ; here 



a branch line goes ofiPsoath to Wichita^ 
from which latter place stage lines go 
southwards, to points in Southern 
Kansas and the Indian Territory. 
Great Bend (219 miles). Dodge City 
(302 miles), Granada (431 miles). 
West Las Animas (486 miles), and 
La Junta (494 miles), are important 
stations passed before reaching Pue- 
blo (568 miles), the present terminus 
of this line. 

Pueblo is 118 miles from Denver, 
and is the chief town of Southern 
Colorado. It is at the confluence of 
the Arkansas River and Fontaine 
Creek. It has a population of over 
4,500 (1878), and being the centre of 
a rich agricultural and grazing region, 
has a large trade. It is well laid out, 
but as yet contains no buildings of any 
pretensions. Ten miles distant are 
the Boiling Springs, acidulous, re- 
sembling the original Selzer Spring 
of Nassau. Forty miles from Pueblo, 
reached by narrow gau^e railway, is 
Canon City, a noted mining town, in 
the vicinity of which are several medi- 
cinal springs. Close by is the won- 
derftil Arkansas Canon. 

For descriptions of Colorado, see 
Route 17, page 131, of this Guide 
Book. 



EOUTE 40. 

DULUTH TO BISMARK. 

(The Northern Pacific Railway.) 

HIS Route is in operation 
from Duluth,on Lake Supe- 
rior, to Bismark in Dakota, 
a distance of 448 miles. 
From Duluthto Brainerdon the Mis- 
sissippi River, a distance of 128 miles, 
the line passes through an undulating 
country covered with a rich forest 
growth of pine, cedar, ash, elm, maple, 
oak, and other woods. 
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Leaving Duluth we traverse the 
shores of tne Bay of Superior, St. Louis 
Bay, and pass up the Dalles of the St, 
Louis River, forming scenery as beau- 
tiful as anv in North-western America. 

From Brainerd westward the coun- 
trv gradually becomes more open, un- 
til, arriving at Detroit, some 90 miles 
west of the Mississippi River, the tra- 
veller finds himseltin what has been 
appropriately named the Park Region 
of the North-west, so called on account 
of the many picturesque parks and 
groves which, with the intervening 
lawns and undulating prairies, and 
now dotted with the dwellings and 
fields of the new settler, present a 
beauty of landscape hardly surpassed 
by any on the continent. 

The far-famed valley of the Red 
River of the North is reached at a 
point 120 miles west of Brainerd. 
This great valley is about 40 miles 
wide and some 350 mil^ long, sur- 
face generally level, well watered by 
numerous streams on both sides of the 
Red River. The soil is a remarkably 
rich alluvial mould from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches deep, with reten- 
tive subsoil of clay, pecmiarly adapted 
for the growth of wheat. The Red 
River is the boundary line between 
Minnesota and Dakota, and from here 
westward the road passes for 200 miles 
over an open, undulating prairie, bro- 
ken only by the valleys of theShayenne 
and James Rivers to its present ter- 
minus at Bismark, on the Missouri 
River, 

The principal towns on the railway 
are : — 

Aiken, the main point of shipment 
of lumbermen's outfits and supplies, 
for the Upper Mississippi River pi- 
neries. During the season a small 
steamboat runs from here to Pokegama 
Falls, a distance of some 150 miles. 

BRAiN£RD,on the Mississippi River, 
has a good hotel, and the surrounding 
country ailbrds fine inducements for 



sportsmen. The lakes are filled with 
black and rock bass, pickerel and pike, 
and in the season the woods afibra fine 
shooting ; deer, partridge, ducks and 
geese are found in abundance. The 
town has a population of about 1 ,000. 

It is the point of junction with the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railway, now 
built and running from St. Paul to St. 
Cloud, connecting here by daily stage 
line from St. Cloud. 

Also, a stage connection and mail 
route north, to Leech Lake Indian 
Agency, Wadena, a thriving village, 
with stage connections to l^g Prai- 
rie, Todd Co., Parker's Prairie, and 
Alexandria. 

Perham, a village of 600 inhabitant ?, 
supported by rich agricultural sur- 
roundings, with stage connections to 
Otter Tail City, Fergus Falls, and 
Campbell, on the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railway. 

Frazer City, a thriving place, in a 
good agricultural country, and now 
opening roads for connection with 
Otter Tail City and Fergus Falls, 

Detroit, the county seat of Becker 
county, near the shores of Detroit 
Lake, of Minnesota, one of the finest 
sheets of water on the line, and on the 
borders of the " Park Region," having 
about 1,200 inhabitants, mostly New 
England people, is already becoming 
a popular place of resort by those who 
admire beautiful scenery and enjoy 
the sports of hunting Auajishing. 

From here stase connections are 
made with the white Earth Indian 
Reservation on the north, and south- 
ward through the Pelican Valley to 
Fergus Falls, and Campbell, on the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railway. 

Audubon, and Lake Park, m Becker 
county^ and Hawley, in Clay county, 
are thriving villages, supported by the 
trade of a rich agricultural country, 
and are becoming important wheat 
shipping points. 

Glynaon, in the Red River Valley, 
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is the point of crossing of the Pembina 
Branch of the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railway y now built and running north 
60 miles to the Red Lake River, there 
connecting by boat to Fort Garry. 

Moorhead, on the east bank oi the 
Red River, an active town of several 
hundred people, with a large grist 
mill, having a daily capacity for 600 
bushels of grain, fine church and 
school buildings, is an attracting 
settlement by its promise of con- 
tinued growth. 

Fargo, on the west bank of the Red 
River, in Dakota, the county seat of 
Cass county, has one of the best hotels 
in the North-west, a fine brick court 
house, stores, grain warehouses, lum- 
ber yards, etc., and is developing a 
large trade with the rapidly increasmg 
settlement of the surrounding country. 
Has stage connections to the north 
with Caledonia, Grand Forks, Pem- 
bina, and Fort Garry; north-west with 
Devil's Lake, of Minnesota; south- 
west to Norman and Owego ; south to 
Fort Abercrombie, and Breckenridge, 
the present terminus of the St. Paul 
and Pacific Railway main line, and 
Fort Wadsworth, and during the navig- 
able season is the shipping point by 
steamei's of the immense trade carried 
on by the Red River with the British 
North-west, at Winnipeg and Fort 
Garry. 

Jamestown, in the vnlley of the James 
River, adjoining the Fort Seward Mili- 
tary Reservation, is a town of 200 in- 
habitants, with stores, hotels, etc., 
doing considerable business with Fort 
Totten, and the Devil* s Lake Indian 
Reservation. 

BisM ARK,the present terminus of the 
line, is beautifully located on hi^h 
grounds on the east bank of the Mis- 
souri River, has a population of 1,000, 
with the usual number of hotels, 
churches, etc., and a heavy trade with 
the numerous military posts and In- 
dian Agencies on the river. From this 



point the Missouri River is navigable 
for 1,S00 miles to the north-west, and 
during the season a regular line of 
boats is run to Fort Benton, and by 
the Coulson line of steamers, and the 
Diamond River overland stages, vid 
Carroll, an established route is made 
to Helena, in Montana. 
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Route 41. 

ST. PAUL (MINNESOTA) TO 
BRECKENRIDGE. 

(St. Paul and Pacific Railway.) 

iEAVINGSt.Paulinanorth- 
westerly direction, we 
have the first division of the 
St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
Its lines are from St. Paul, 
MiJan., to Sauk Rapids, Minn., 76 
miles, and from St. Anthony, 10 miles 
north of St. Paul, Breckenridge, to 
Minn., 207 miles. The west line was 
completed to Breckenridge, on the 
Red River of the North, in the latter 
part of October, 1871. 

St. Anthony, 10 miles from St. 
Paul, is at the junction of the main and 
branch lines. The far-famed water- 
power of St. Anthony Falls fiimishes 
thousands of people with employment 
in the various mills located here, and 
the products of these mechanical en- 
terprises add largely to the business 
of the railway. The State University, 
now in successful operation, and an 
excellent high school, are located here. 

The main line crosses the Mis- 
sissippi River here, on a substantial 
bridge, to Minneapolis, and thence, 
in a north-westerly direction, to the 
valley of Red River. 

Wayzata (28 miles) is a railway 
station on Lake Minnetonka, the lar- 
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gest and most beautiful lake in Min- 
nesota, estimated to have a shore line 
of one hundred miles. It is dotted 
with beautiiiil islands, and its shores 
are mostly covered with heavy timber, 
among which appear numerous open- 
ings with the farms of settlers. Way- 
zata contains several good hotels, filled 
during the summer season with toiu*- 
ists fi'om the East. Two steamboats 
run between Wayzata, Excelsior, and 
other points on tne lake. 

LitchJieUi (85 miles), a railway 
station, is one of th^ most important 
points on this line, it is the county 
seat of Meeker county, and the site 
of the U. S. District Land Office. In 
the fall of 1869, a grain crop was har- 
vested on the land that is now the site 
of two hundred buildings. The town 
contains several churches, and good 
schools, hotels, agricultural ware- 
houses, a grain elevator, and other 
buildings, besides many fine resi- 
dences. 

Willmar (104 miles), the county 
seat of Kandiyohi county, is situated 
on the south side of Foot Lake. The 
village now contains six liotels, also 
an immigrant house. Willmar is the 
half-way station between St. Paul and 
Breckenridge, on the Red River. It 
is the nearest railway point for a large 
extent of country on the Upper Min- 
nesotaRiver. The settlementsof FeWow? 
Medicinej and Red Wood Falls, on the 
Minnesota River, are only thirty and 
thirty-five miles distant from Willmar, 
and connected by lines of stages. 
North of Willmar are the old settle- 
ments on Eagle Lake, Lake Nevadeuy 
and the large chain of Norway Lakes; 
all these are tributary, and easy of 
access. For the purpose of experi- 
ment, and also to encoiu^ge others, 
the railway company has planted 
several thousands of young forest trees 
around the shores of the lake, which 
has also added much to beautify the 
town site. 



Morris, the county seat of Stevens 
county (160 miles), in the valley of 
thePomme deTerre River, has attracted 
the attention of farmer capitalists. 
There are now ten large 1,000 acre 
farms there ; the first crops of some of 
them have averaged not less than 22 
bushels per acre, which average in- 
creases in succeeding years. The soil 
of this county appears peculiarly 
adapted for wheat culture. 

Breckenridge, 217 miles from St. 
Paul, the present western terminus of 
the main line of this road, is situated 
at the confluence of the Bois des Sioux 
and Otter Tail Rivers, forming at thia 
place the Red River of the North. 
Breckenridge is the county seat of 
Wilkin countjr, and is becoming a 
place of much importance, being at 
the head of navigation of the Red 
River of the North, which flows north- 
ward through the British Province of 
Manitoba. 



Route 42. 

CHICAGO TO YANKTON (DA- 
KOTA), BY THE CHICAGO 
AND NORTH WESTERN, 
SIOUX CITY AND PACIFIC, 
AND THE DAKOTA SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAYS (603 miles). 

Fare from Chicago to Yankton, $19.90. 

For the Route from Chicago to Missouri 
River Junction (467 miles), see Boute 10, 
page 74, of this Guide Book. 

JEAVING Missouri Valley 
Junction, we reach Cali- 
fornia Junction (6 miles), 
a village of 200 people, sur- 
rounded by a fine farming country. 

Modale (11 miles; population 100), 
has one hotel, one school-house, and 
one church. 
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Mondamin (17 miles) has a popu- 
lation of SOO, one school, one notel, 
one churchy and several good husiness 
houses. 

River Sioux {^4mi[e8). The village 
Little Sioux is 1^ miles from the sta- 
tion, and has a population of 300. 
Tekamah and Argona are on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and distant 3 
miles by ferry and stage. Game a- 
bounds in this vicinity^ deer being espe- 
cially plentiful. This station was the 
first one opened (Oct. 1,1867) on the 
Sioux City and Pacific Railway. 

Onawa (39 miles) is the county 
seat of Monona county, which was 
organized in 1854, population 6,000. 
A large proportion of the county is 
valley land, upwards of 163,000 acres 
being in the valley of the Missouri 
River. The eastern portion of the 
county, a hiffh roUine prairie, is well 
watered and drained by the Maple 
and Soldier Rivers, and by Willow 
Creek, which are bordered by large 
bodies of timber. Onawa has a popu- 
lation of 900, three churches, and two 
hotels — ^The Western and The Onawa; 
charges $2 per day. A stage leaves 
daily for Decatur, Neb., distant 12 
miles, fare $1.50 ; and tri-weeklv for 
Castana. Mapleton, Smithland,&na Ida 
Grove, Iowa. 

Sloan (55 miles) is in Woodbury 
county, and one mile south of the 
county line; population 100. The 
surrounding country is valley land, 
with an unusually deep and produc- 
tive soil. Game is plentijul; prairie 
chickens, ducks, geese, and quail are 
found at all seasons of the year. Deer 
are also found in considerable num- 
bers. Smithland is on the Little Sioux 
River, 16 miles east. Oto is 20 miles 
east. The reservations of the Omaha 
and Winnebago Indians are in Ne- 
braska, opposite Sloan. The Indians 
at these res^vations number about 
3,500.. 

Sargent*s Bluffs (68 miles) is 1^ 



miles from Missouri River ; population 
300. The village is located on a bluii, 
and overlooks the surrounding coun- 
try from 30 to 50 miles. 

Sioux City (75 miles) is the 
county seat of Woodbury county, 
which was organized in 1851 under 
the name of Wahkaw, which was 
changed to Woodbury in 1853. Popu- 
lation 9,000. This county ig well 
watered and drained by the Missouri, 
Big Sioux, Floyd, Little Sioux, and 
Maple Rivers. The streams abound 
with Jish; and deer, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, quaiL and prairie chickens are 
abundant. The lona volcano, in Dixon 
county, Neb., is 25 miles distant, and 
is reached by stage. Siotux; Falls, on 
the Big Sioux River, 80 miles north of 
Sioux City, and the famous pipestone 
quarries, are well worthy of a visit. 
Sioux City, with a population of 
6,500, is pleasantly situated on the 
Missouri River, immediately above the 
mouth of the Floyd, and two miles be- 
. low the mouth of the Big Sioux. The 
Academy of Music, a fine brick build- 
ing, will seat 1,000 persons, and cost 
$45,000. Three newspapers ai-e pub- 
lished here, and from this point stage 
lines are run daily through Coving- 
ton, Dakota City, the Winnebago and 
Omaha Indian agencies, Decatur, 
Tekamah, to Herman, Neb., find semi- 
weekly for Conectionville, Portland' 
mile, and Siova Falls City. 

The Dakota Southern Railroad. 

The Dakota Southern Railroad 
starts from Sioux City, Iowa, enters 
the TeiTitory of Dakota at the extreme 
south-east corner, and runs through 
the flourishing counties of Union, 
Clay, and Yankton to the City of 
Yankton, the capital of Dakotl^ where 
it connects with the Missouri River 
Transportation Co.'s line of steamers 
for the Upper Missouri. The Dakota 
Southern, in connection with this line 

N 
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of steamersy runs nearly diagonally 
through the territory to Fort Benton, 
Montana, and has opened to settle- 
ment a large part of the best country 
both in Dakota and Northern Ne- 
braska. This steamboat line furnishes 
an outlet to the Yellowstone and 
Upper Missouri. One of the shortest 
and best routes to the New Gold 
Fields op the Black Hills is by the 
Dakota Southern Railroad to Yank- 
ton, the present terminus ; thence by 
steamer up the Missouri Riyer. Elk 
Point, 21 miles from Sioux City, is 
the county seat of Union county, and 
has 1,500 population. Vermillion^ 34 
miles from Sioux City, is the county 
seat of Clay county, has 1,600 popu- 
lation, and IS an important sta^epomt. 
Yankton, the capital of this Terri- 
tory and its largest town (population 
4,200), is commandin^ly situated on 
the east bank of the Missouri Riyer at 
the western terminus of the Dakota 
Southern Railway, and the starting 

Soint of all steamers for the Upper 
lissouri, Yellowstone, and Black 
Hills. It is now the chief commer- 
cial centre for Dakota, and is destined 
to be the chief commercial and rail- 
road centre for the whole yast region 
of Northern Nebraska, Dakota, and 
the rich mineral district of the Rlack 
Hills. It afready ships 1,500,000 
bushels of wheat, which is increasing 
fifty per cent, annually. It has an im- 
mense stretch of country tributary to 
it north, south, and west, and owing 
to its rapid settlement, nearly all the 
immigration first coming to Yankton 
thence radiating from it in all direc- 
tions, it offers superior inducements 
to all kinds of business. 

Passengers destined for any of these 
points should buy their tickets to 
bioux City by the Chicago and North- 
Western Railway. At Sioux City 
they can buy tickets to Sioux Falls 
City, Elk Point, Vermillion, Yank- 
ton, or the country tributary. 



The Sioux City and Pembina 
Railway. 

From Davis Junction, a few miles 
west of Sioux City (see aboye in this 
Route) and on the Dakota Southern 
Railway, a line of railroad is bein^ 
built northward. It is now finished 
to PortlandvilUy 30 miles north-west 
of Sioux City and on the west side of 
the Big Sioux Riyer, and is being 
built towards Pembina, in the north- 
eastern comer of the Territory. It 
will run through Sioux Falls City 
and the Mennonite settlements up 
the riyer. A daily line of stages 
runs from Portlandyille to Sioux 
FaDs City. 

The Sioux Falls are beautifrilly situ- 
ated on the Big Sioux Riyer, diyiding 
Iowa and Dakota Territory, and are 
celebrated for their romantic scenery, 
peculiar rocky formation, and frimish- 
mg as well one of the finest water 
powers in the country, haying a fall 
of 100 feet. 

Sioui Falls City is located at the 
Falls, and is the centre of one of the 
finest agricultural districts in the 
West. It is the fayoui'ite summer re- 
sort in this part of the country, the 
riyer affording excellent JishinSy and 
the surrounding conntryjine shooting, 
besides magnificent scenery. Here is 
found the celebrated red pipestone 
quarry, held in almost religious yene- 
ration by the Indians. Indians of all 
tribes and from all quarters of the con- 
tinent here congregate on what is 
considered neutral ground, and pro- 
cure material for carying out tneir 
truly artistic pipes; the marble is 
bright red, ana is capable of a high 
degree of polish. There are good 
hotels in Sioux Falls City, two news- 
papers, churches, public schools, and 
all the adyantages that can be desired 
for settlers or yisitors. 
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Route 43. 

CHICAGO AND MILWAUKIE 
TO GREEN BAY AND LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 

Distance from Chicago to Marquette, 
401 miles. Fare $15.10. 

That part of the route from Chicago to 
Milwaukie (85 miles) is described in Bonte 
18, page 132, of this Gnide Book. 

HE first place of interest 
after leaving Milwaukie is 
Fond dv Lac (148 miles 
from Chicago), population 
18,00a. The city is situated at the 
southern end of Winnebago Lake on 
the bank of Fox River. 

The river is deep and navigable up 
to its forks, but to meet the necessities 
of manufacturers it has been bridged 
at various points, and navigation con- 
fined to the north channel. The sce- 
nery that surrounds the city is worthy 
of mention — a ledge of limestone rock, 
elevated some 200 feet above the level 
of the prairie, and in many cases pre- 
senting perpendicular precipices 75 
to 100 feet high, borders the eastern 
and southern margins of the prairie 
on which the city is built ; from the 
base of this ledge hundreds of springs 
of cool water gush out, and meander 
over the praine in narrow channels, 
to the lake. Westward from the city 
the ground gradually rises.altemating 
with prairie and timber tor some 25 
miles. The surrounding country is 
fertile and thickly settled. The headth 
of the city is good, probably in a 
great measure consequent upon the 
water supply, there being within the 
city limits over 300 artesian wells, out 
of which the purest water constantly 
flows from the depth of 60 to 400 feet. 
Its public schools occup;]r 16 buildings, 
which cost $120,000; its high school 
building cost, in 1873, $45,000. It 



has 20 church edifices, many of which 
cost from $10,000 to $30,000 each. 
Its post-office is one of the finest in 
the Union. 

Lake Winnebago is 35 miles long 
by 12 broad — the largest lake toithin 
any State of the Union — whose bor- 
ders furnish beautifril landscape views, 
and the most gorgeous scenery. Be- 
sides, Fond du Lac is surrounded with 
pleasant places of resort. Lake de 
Neveu, a oeautiful sheet of water, is 
romantically situated about three miles 
south-east of the city. Eastward is 
Elkhart Lake, already famous for its 
natural beauties, and westward lies 
Green Lake, a noted summer resort. 
On all these lakes are pleasure boats 
propelled by steam, wind, and man- 
power. The waters of all these lakes 
furnish aplentiful and various supply of 
fish. This city possesses a rare combi- 
nation of natural features for a delight- 
fril summer resort and watering place. 
The climate is not surpassed in 
healthfrilnesfl ; the air is pure and 
dry; and the invigorating breezes 
from the lake temper the heats of 
summer ; the scenery is lovely ; the 
lake a most magnificent sheet of 
water with beautiml shores, and good 
harbours that are accessible in every 
direction, thus affording the best of 
yachting focilities. The surrounding 
country is beautifril, with excellent 
roads, affording delightfril drives and 
picturesque views of lake and river 
scenery. Wild game is abundant in 
the vicinity, and is compos^l of blue 
and p'een-win^ed teal, mallard, and 
wood duck, snipe, woodcock, quail^ 
and prairie chickens. The wnUirn 
abound in black and white boMi and 
other fish, and brook trout ore plenti- 
ful in streams within a day's tmrel. 

OsHKosii (165 milea; populatirm 
17,0^K)). The preiient Bitn of Oi»h- 
kosh was the favourite stomiing yUu'Jt 
of the early exploffTS, wiio w^rre at- 
trocted by the great beauty of the 
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situation and the delightfal and fer- 
tile country adjoining, now known 
as Winnebago county. 

The first settlers came as traders, 
and fixed a trading post there in 1818, 
near the head of Lake Buttes des 
Morts, where the Indian trail be- 
tween Forts Winnebago and Howard 
crossed Wolf River. This was imme- 
diately before the Indians were forced 
to leave their ancient hunting grounds. 
Here was fought one of the most 
bloody battles that ever took place, 
between the French, under the com- 
mand of De Lcvigny, and the warlike 
nations of the Sacs and Foxes. The 
Indians were fortified by ditches and 
palisades, which the French carried 
Dy assault. Hundreds of the Indians 
were slain in the contest, and were 
buried on the spot. The Tumuli or 
Mounds, indicatmg their burial-place, 
gave to the spot the name of ** Buttes 
des Morts" (Hills of the Dead), and 
which also originated the name of 
I<ake Buttes des Morts, on the north- 
western boundaries of the city. 

Neenah and Menasha ^178 
miles). These two important cities 
are linked together here ; one station 
serves both, and although disunited 
municipally, are united in fortunes 
and in their hopes for the future. 
Together they contain 7,500 inhabi- 
tants. 

Menasha, being situated at the foot 
of Lake Winnebago and Lake Buttes 
des Morts, and embracing part of 
Doty's Island, furnishes picturesoue 
scenery. The climate is unexcelled 
in salubrity. Lake Winnebago pro- 
vides boating, sailing, and bathing fa- 
cilities. Steamboats ply on its waters, 
and sailing vessels can always be had 
for pleasure excursions. In connec- 
tion with other sports, Jish and game 
are plenty, and tne sportsman need 
have no lack of pleasurable novelties. 

Neenah. — The city of Neenah is 
located in the county of Winnebago, 



and most romantically and beautifully 
situated on the Fox Kiver, and at the 
outlet of Lake Winnebago. The 
population is 4,000. The streets are 
graded and gravelled, and lined with 
good sidewalks. The business por- 
tion of the city is built up with fine 
brick blocks, and everything betokens 
thrift and prosperity. Wildfang*s 
mineral spring is near the citj, and 
has more than a local reputation for 
its remedial powers. Riverside Park 
is a finely cultivated and public park, 
on the banks of Fox River. No loca- 
lity can offer better facilities iatjishing, 
boating, and thooting. 

West Menasha (180 miles) is a 
joint depdt at the crossing of the Wis- 
consin Central Railway, that here 
gives us rail connections for GUV 8 
Landing, Weyauwega, Waupaca, Am- 
herst, Stevens* Painty Marshjield, and 
Worcester, 

AppUton (185 miles), population 
8,500. The Lower Fox River Valley 
embraces a section of country situated 
between Lake Winnebago and Green 
Bay. From north-east to south-west it 
extends a distance of 50 miles, and 
from north-west to south-east about 40 
miles. The valley is intersected by 
the 44th parallel of latitude, and its 
climate, therefore, is similar to that 
which obtains in Southern Minnesota, 
Central Michigan, Central New York, 
and in the southern part of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. From the time 
of its earliest settlement it has been 
noted for its health-giving elements. 

As a place of residence, the Fox 
River Valley presents every attrac- 
tion. The river abounds in fish, the 
wild rice tracts are filled with ducks, 
and the woods with much small game. 
It is well shaded, and is threaded by 
delightful drives, and filled with plea- 
sant homes. In educational aovan- 
ta^es the city stands without a peer 
within the State. Lawrence Univer- 
sity is here, and the general school 
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system is of the highest grade. The 
climate is delightful. 

Little Chute (190 miles from Chi- 
cago) is a German village of 200 in- 
habitants. 

Wrightstown (197 nules ; population 
1,400), a thrifty village surrounded by 
a fertile farming country, &nd good 
shooting and fishing grounds. Deer 
and bear are not scarce, while wood- 
cock, snipe, ducks, geese, partridge, 
pheasants, and smaller game abound. 
This village has some lar^e saw mills, 
in one of which sixty mennnd work dai^ 
and night, Snidersvilley Hollandtovmy 
and Askeaton are tributary villages. 

De Pere (207 miles) is a thriving 
manufacturing city of 4,000 people, 
built on both sides of the Upper Fox 
River, and is reached by the largest 
lake steamers. Two extensive iron 
smelting furnaces here employ many 
men, and weekly produce large quan- 
tities of fine pig metal. The De Pere 
iron works manufacture railway cars. 
The Oneida Indian reservation is 3^ 
miles west, and has on it 1,600 semi- 
civilized Indians. 

Fort Howard and Green Bay (213 
miles) . Fort Howard is on the west 
side of Fox River, one mile from its 
mouth, opposite to Green Bay, and 
connectea with it by four bridges. 
It was an early military post, popula- 
tion 4,000. 

Green Bay (population 15,000) is 
noted as having been one of the first 
settlements made by white men — here 
the banner of the Cross was first 
erected, and here the first mass said, 
in the territoiy now included within 
the limits of the State of Wisconsin. 

The city is surrounded on all sides 
but one by water ; lying in the point 
of land at the confluence of the Fox 
and East Rivers, and about a mile from 
the mouth of the former. Both of 
these rivers are navigable for steamers, 
the Fox River being navigable for 
the largest class of lake vessels. It 



has also connection, through the 
Green Bay and Minnesota Rail- 
way, with Winona, St, Paul, and 
Minneapolis, and all the magnificent 
scenery of Northern Minnesota. It is 
connected with both shores of Green 
Bay by comfortable steamers. It is 
noted for the healthiulness of its cli- 
mate — enjoving almost entire immu- 
nity from all epidemic diseases. The 
city is laid out with great regularity- 
its streets being all broad and straight, 
most of them shaded by rows of old 
maples, elms, and poplars. The Fox 
River is here about 1,500 feet wide, 
and 25 to 30 feet in depth. The river 
gradually expands out into Green Bay, 
a beautiiiil sheet of water 120 miles 
long, with an average width of 15 
miles ; this gives unexcelled advan- 
tages for yachtine, an amusement 
much indulged in by the citizens and 
visitors. Steam yachts also ply be- 
tween the city and points of interest 
in the vicinity. The bay has a gently 
shelvinff, gravelhr or sandy beach, 
and batning in the pure waters is a 
favourite pastime. There are also ex- 
cellent fishing grounds and plenty of 
fish, with good hunting in its season. 

Pensaukee (237 miles), population 
300, Oconto (242 miles), are passed 
before we reach (255 miles) Pesh- 
tigo, a thrifty lumbering town. Thirty- 
five miles above the city are Big, or 
Chameleon, Falls, 90 feet perpen- 
dicular, and on the same stream are 
Roaring, Caldron, and Eagle's Nest 
Falls, nearly- as great. Thunder 
Lake, River Medicine, Gravel and 
Trout Lakes, are near, and are full of 
fish. Brook trout are caught in great 
abundance in many of the streams of 
the vicinity. Deer, bear, and other 
game are plentiful. The city has 
several good hotels, where sportsmen 
are lodged and fed at very reasonable 
rates. 

Marinette (262 miles). This city, 
of 4,000 people, is on the south side 
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of the Menomonee River, which here 
forms the houndary between the 
States of Wisconsin and Michigan. 
The business of the city pertains to 
lumbering. It has ten saw mills em- 
ploying over 3,000 men, and manufac- 
turmg 150,000,000 feet of lumber 
yearly ; one blast furnace employs 
eighty men. Several trout streams are 
near. Crossing the Menomonee Riyer 
on a fine bridge, we reach the depot 
for the city of 

Menomonee (264 miles), in the 
State of Michigan. Here also " lum- 
bering " is the leading business. It 
has five large saw mills, an iron fur- 
nace, a court house, four churches, 
and two good hotels. Population 
4,000. 

EscANABA (338 miles). This is one 
6f the pleasantest summer resorts in 
the West. It is situated at the head 
of Little Bay Des NooueSy at the north 
end of Green Bay. The water of the 
bay washes the streets of the city on 
two sides, while the Escanaba Kiver 
forms the third, and the *' piney 
woods " close down on the other side. 
White Fish Bay in this vicinity offers 
rare sport for Jishermen, and every 
little stream (and they are numerous) 
is alive with brook trout. From Es- 
canaba excursions are fitted out in 
various directions. Those not caring 
for fishing can take to the " woods, 
and find hear and deer in abundance^ 
to say nothing of ducks, geese, brants, 
partridges, and small feathered game. 
This is now a favourite summer resort. 
It has a population of 3,(XX), and is ad- 
jacent to tne vast mineral re^ons, for 
which this section of country is renow- 
ned. During the hottest of the sum- 
mer months the thermometer ranges at 
about eighty degrees, averaging but 
sixty-five degrees during the entire 
summer season. To sportsmen fond 
of hunting or angling — the naturalist 
in quest of the curious and wonderful 
in nature, in connection with the iron, 



silver, lead, copper, and gold deposits 
of Lake Superior — Escanaba offers un- 
surpassed advantages. 

The country beyond Escanaba is 
not very inviting, but contains many 
Jinebrook trout streams, and deer, bear, 
and other game, and nir-bearing ani- 
mals. The sportsman, fisherman, or 
trapper will find ample employment 
ana sport here. 

JVe^aun«e (389 miles). In the midst 
of the celebrated iron regions of Lake 
Superior. Surrounded on all sides 
by the mines and furnaces of some 
tnirty or more mining companies — 
this busy city does not present an 
attractive appearance to tne visitor. 
It contains over 4,000 people, is built 
in a narrow valley, suiTOunded by 
high hilk, and is 1,400 feet above 
Marquette, which is only 13 miles 
distant. It is well supplied with 
schools, churches, hotels, newspapers, 
and business houses. In the vici- 
nity are many romantic and pictu- 
resque spots, well worth visiting. 
Game is abunflant and brook trout more 
than plentiful. Escanaba River, Little 
Lake, Casctide, Lake Michigammi, and 
Menomonee River are within visiting 
distances, and a visit to them will 
amply repay the tourist. 

Jshpeming (392 miles). This city, 
of over 6,000 people, is in the same 
iron region as the last. Many mines 
are close to its limits and within the 
city proper. 

Marquette (401 miles from Chi- 
cago; population 8,000) is situated 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, at 
the eastern terminus of the Marquette, 
Houghton, and Ontonagon Railway, and 
is the centre of the iron region of 
Lake Superior. The principal busi- 
ness interests are those connected with 
mining. It is well supplied with 
excellent hotels and large summer 
boarding houses, where comfortable 
rooms and board can be procured at 
reasonable prices. The city is beauti- 
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fully located on the Bay of Marquettej 
which is a deep indentation of the 
shores of the lake. The town is well 
built, its streets wide, clean, and well 
paved. On the bay are unequalled 
facilities for boating, and its waters 
are filled with fish. A few miles out 
in the bay are several large islands 
covered with forests. These are favou- 
rite resorts for picnic parties, that 
reach them by sail boats, by steamer, 
or by small row boats. 

For the invalid or for the resident 
of the Southern or Eastern States 
Marquette offers many inducements 
as a summer resort. Its air is pure 
and clear, its days not hot, its nights 
pleasantly cool, and yet not cold, and 
Its healthfulness unquestioned. 

From Marouette steamers leave 
for Sault St. Maryy for Isle Royaly St, 
Ignace Islandy Fort William^ or any 
point on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior. On that shore one will find 
nature in all her wildness. Ko finer 
trout fishing is to be found anywhere 
than on the north shore of this great 
inland ocean. Speckled trout, weigh- 
ing from five to twelve pounds, are 
often caught. The rivers Nipigon and 
Michapacoton are the best known of 
the trout streams of the north shore. 
Guides to these streams can be easily 
hired at Marquette, and fishing parties 
be fitted out with little expense. 
"Take an Indian for your guide if 
you go to the north shore to fish ; see 
that you get one that does not love 
* fire water,' and one that is not 
afraid of work. Plenty of lazy white 
men will tender their services, and 
boast of their knowledge and skill, but 
trust them not. They are utterly worth- 
less, either in your boat or out of it." 

Lake Michigammi (38 miles from 
Marquette, on the line of the Mar- 
quette, Houghton, and Ontonag^on Rail- 
way, in Marquette county) is one of 
the most beautiful sheets of water to be 
found in the country. The shore 



is very irregular, presenting many 
points of beauty; the lake contains 
many wooded idands, which add 
much to the picturesqueness of the 
scenery. A steamer runs on the lake 
from Michigammi to the islands. 

VAnse (63 miles from Marquette), 
in Baragey county, is a new town, 
situated on Keweenaw Bay, and at 
present is the western terminus of the 
Marquette, Houghton, and Ontonagon 
Railway, but surveys for the extension 
of the line to Ontonagon and Hough- 
ton have been made. The harbour is 
one of the finest on the whole chain 
of lakes. The railway ore pier and 
merchandise dock and machine shops 
give employment to a large force of 
workmen. On Fall River and L'Anse 
Bay is to be found as fine brook and 
salmon trout and white fish fishing as 
there is in the country. 

For description of the steamer route 
from Buffalo and the lower lakes to 
Lake Superior, see also Route 36^ 
page 171, of this Guide Book. 



Route 44. 

FROM NEW YORK TO ORE- 
GON, WASHINGTON TERRI- 
TORY, AND BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA. 

Distance New York to Portland, Orejpfon, 
viSL Sacramento, 3,799 miles. Fare from 
Sacramento to Portland, $48.00. 

(For routes from New York to Chicago, 
Omaha, and Sacramento, see Routes 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13 of this Guide Book.) 

OURISTS and other trayel- 
lers from the East destined 
for the aboye-named States 
have choice of two routes 
from the Central Pacific Railroad. 
The first route is vik rail from Sacra- 
mento, up the Sacramento V^ alley to 
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Redding (180 miles) ; thence by stage 
(280 miles) to Roseburg ; thence by 
the Oregon and California Railway 
(200 miles) to Portland; while the 
other is to San Francisco, and thence 
by steamer up the coast to Portland. 
Oregon City, Salem (the capital), Al- 
hany, Eugene City, Astoria, Jacksonville, 
Empire City, Dallas, Walla Walla, and 
Umatilla, in Oregon, may all be 
reached by these routes, while 
Olympia, Steilacoom, Cascade City, 
Wnllula, Port Townsend, Seattle, 
points on Puget Sound and other 
points in Washington Territory, and 
Victoria and other noints in British 
Columbia, are reachea from San Fran- 
cisco, or fix>m Portland. 

I. Taking the first named route the 
first important town reached after 
leaving Sacramento is Marystille 
(51 miles), population 4,650. It is 
situated on the north bank of the 
Yuba River and is the chief town of 
Yuba County. Passing Chico (96 
miles) we cross the Sacramento Riyer 
at Tehama (125 miles), and reach 
(170 miles) Redding, the present 
terminus of the railway. Here 
coaches are taken to Roseburg, 280 
miles distant, time occupied by coach 
50 hours. 

After taking the coach we pass 
several unimportant stations be- 
fore reaching Yreka (population 
1,800). Twentjr-ei^ht miles beyond, 
near Coles, is the Ime between Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. We now pass 
several unimportant towns before 
reaching Roseburg, where our Journey 
by rail re-commences. We pass 
Eugene, a town of 1,200 inhabitants, 
Albany (119 miles from Roseburg), 
chief town of Linn County (popula- 
tion 4,200), whence stage lines go ofi^ 
in several directions to towns in 
Southern Oregon and Northern Cali- 
fornia, and reach Salem (147 miles 
from Koseburg), population 6,000. It 
is the capital of the State of Oregon. 



It is on the Willamette River, 50 miles 
Bouth-west of Portland and 62 miles 
fix>m the Columbia River. It is in 
the midst of a rich agricultural and 
frnit-producing country. The State 
University under the direction of the 
Methodists, and the Homan Catholic 
^Is' school, have handsome build- 
mgs. The State Penitentiary is a 
costly structure. The town has im- 
portant manufacturing establish- 
ments. A State House is in process 
of erection. Thirty-seven miles far- 
ther on is Oregon City (population 
2,500), situated at the Falls of the 
Willamette. It has important flour 
and woollen miUs. Sixteen miles 
farther on is Portland (population 
14,000). This is the chief city of 
Oregon and the northern terminus of 
the Oregon and California Railway, 
It is practically a sea-port, the Willa- 
mette being navi^ble to this point. 
The site of the city is very fine and 
its streets are well laid out. Many 
of the public and private buildings 
would do credit to any city in the 
Eastern States. There are many 
important manufactories. Two lines 
of steamers have their head-quarters 
here, one sailing to San Francisco, 
another to Pu^et Sound, British 
Columbia, and ^aska. 

II. Tourists or emigrants may reach 
Oregon and its region vi^ N ew York, 
whence there is a line of steamers 
with weekly sailings to Colon, where 
connection is made with the Panama 
Railway to Panama, from which 
latter place steamers go on to San 
Francisco. The time occupied be- 
tween New York and San Francisco 
is about twenty days. The cabin fiire, 
including berth and meals, is $136, 
steerage, $65, From San Francisco 
there is a line of steamers sailing tri- 
weekly to Portland, Oregon; Victoria, 
and other points. 

On the Columbia River (12 miles 
from its mouth) is Astoria, population 
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2,800, a rapidly growing town, one 
of the centres of tne salmon trade. 

PuoET Sound may be reached by 
steamers from Portland or by stages 
vi^ Olympia (railway in process), 
which latter place is the southernmost 
town on the Sound. From Olympia 
steamers go at frequent interrals to 
Victoria and places on the Sound. 
Several thrifty towns have sprung up 
on different inlets of the Sound, among 
them Port Townsend, Olympia, being 
the capital of Washington Territory, 
situated in the vicinity of the water- 
power of Tum-water, Steilacoom, and 
SeattUy which are the termini of 
roads leading through the Cascade 
Range to the mineral regions beyond. 
Whitby*8 Island, at the entrance of 
the Sound, contains many fine farms, 
and its verdant bluffs, rising boldly 
from the water's edge, are very beauti- 
ful in spring and summer. Several 
majestic mountain-peaks are visible 
from the waters of the Sound, forming 
some of the most sublime scenes on 
the western coast of America. 

Vancouver is a flourishing town 
on the north side of the Columbia 
River, 18 miles from Portland. 
Victoria (population 5,500), on Van- 
couver Island, is the chief town of 
British Columbia. It is at the 
southernmost extremity of the Island 
opposite the mouth of Puget Sound. 
Tne vicinity abounds in good shooting 
and fishing. 



GENERAL NOTICE OF 
OREGON. 

Oregon contains all the elements 
essential to constitute greatness, 
although yet but partially developed. 
With an area of 60,975,360 acres pre- 
eminently productive and susceptible 
of diverttined agriculture, a menial 
and healthiul climate, scenery of great 



variety and beauty, it possesses extra- 
ordinary inducements for the settler, 
and must attraqt a large emigration of 
those who seek comfortable nomes. 

Oregon may properly be divided 
into two distinct pai*ts so far as relates 
to climate and agricultural capacities, 
viz., the eastern and western, lying 
respectively on the east and west 
sides of the Cascade Mountains, 
which extend from the southern to 
the northern boundary, the Columbia 
River running nearly parallel with 
the coast at a distance therefrom of 
about 110 miles. The Coast Range 
of mountains, commencing at the Bay 
of San Francisco, extends northward 
through the States of California and 
Oregon. In this State they consist 
of a series of highlands running at 
right angles witn the coast, with 
valleys and rivers between, the nu- 
merous spurs having the same general 
direction as the highlands. 

Western Oregon, the portion of the 
State first settled, emoraces about 
31,000 square miles, or 20,000,000 of 
acres, being nearly one-third of the 
area of the whole State, and contains 
the great preponderance of popula- 
tion and wealth. Nearly the whole 
of this large extent of country is 
valuable for agriculture and grazing ; 
all of the productions common to tem- 
perate regions may be cultivated here 
with success. Wnen the land is pro- 
perly cultivated the farmer rarely 
fails to meet with an adequate reward 
for his labours. The fruits produced 
here, such as apples, pears, plums, 
quinces and grapes, are of superior 
quality and flavour. Large quantities 
of apples are annually shipped to the 
San Francisco market, wnere they 
usually command a higher price than 
those of California, owing to their 
finer flavour. 

The valleys of the Willamette, 
Umpqua and Rogue Rivers, are em- 
bracea within tnis portion of the 
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State, and there is no region of 
country on the continent presenting a 
finer held for agriculture and stock- 
raising, hecause of the mildness of 
the climate and depth and richness of 
the soil. Farmers make no provision 
for housing their cattle during winter, 
and none is required; although in 
about the same latitude as Maine on 
the Atlantic, the winter temperature 
corresponds with that of Savannah, 
Georgia. From November to May 
the rainy season prevails; frequent 
showers occur until February, when 
a clear season often continues several 
weeks, followed again by frequent 
rains until about me 1st of Ma^ ; 
between May and November rain 
falls sufficient to prevent drought, 
thick mists occasionally occurring 
during this period. The summer may 
be considered dry, yet seldom to the 
destruction of crops. The Oregon 
farmer west of the Cascades rarely 
realizes the necessity of irrigation. 
These valleys presented to the early 
immigrant an unbroken forest of 
magnificent evergreens, and to those 
who had not beheld the mammoth 
trees of California these must have 
appeared of giant growth; among 
them the fir tree snoots up to the 
height of 250 fl., but often attaining 
300 ft., with trunks from 4 to 15 ft. 
in diameter. The value of these trees 
has been recognized by the estab- 
lishment of numerous saw-mills at 
various points on the coast and on 
the Willamette River, for preparing 
lumber for market, and already seve- 
ral lines of sailing vessels of large 
tonnage are engaged in the lumber 
trade between Tort Orford, Coos Bay 
and other ports in Oregon and San 
Francisco. The timber, on account 
of its immense size and superior 
quality, is particularly valuable for 
snip-building. Among other promi- 
nent forest trees found in this locality 
are the Oregon cedar, sugar pine, 



western yellow pine, and fragrant 
white cedar. 

Throughout these extensive moun- 
tain forests there are numerous tracts 
lying sufficiently level for cultivation ; 
but lands producing timber of such 
valuable qualities, and in such extra- 
ordinary quantities, should be pre- 
served as timber lands, to supply the 
demand of the first settlers upon the 
extensive plains west of the Missis- 
sippi River, where there is a scarcity 
of timber. From reliable information 
received touching the character of these 
forests, there is reason for stating 
that they are capable of producing 
1,000,000 ft. of lumber to tne acre. 

Upon the Coos and Coquille 
Rivers, in the Coast Ran^e, the land 
has been cleared and its fertility 
found extraordinary, producing fill 
kinds of grain ana vegetables in 
abundance. The soil and climate in 
the Rogue River Valley, in the south- 
western portion of Oregon, are ad- 
mirably adapted to the culture of the 
grape, whicn culture is rapidly in- 
creasmg, and the product of the vine- 
yard will soon become, as in Califor- 
nia, an important article of export. 



Route 45. 

PHILADELPHIA TO NIAGARA 
FALLS AND BUFFALO, BY 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NOR- 
THERN CENTRAL ROUTE. 

Distance to Niagara Falls, 442 miles. 

For that part of the route from Philadel- 
phia to Harrisborgh see Route 7, page 57* 
of this Guide Book. 

WO express trains traverse 
this route daily. The day 
express leaving New York 
in the morning goes as far 
as the celebrated Watkins Glen the 
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same evening. Bj this train the 
beautiful scenery of the Susquehanna 
is passed by daylight. The route is 
one of the most picturesque in Ame- 
rica, and trayellers destined to the 
West, in summer, would do well to 
avail themselves of it. 

From Harrisburgh the train takes 
the line of the Northern Central Rail- 
way to Sunbury. On leaving Harris- 
burgh, the Susquehanna is followed 
through a pass in the Blue Mountain. 
Beyond the long bridges of the two 
railroads another gap is traversed, 
and the train approacnes the Peter's 
Mountain. At Dauphin the Schuyl- 
kill and Susquehanna Railway goes 
off to the east. On the left are 
seen the mouth of the Juniata River 
and the plains of Duncan's island. 
Beyond tne town of Halifax the line 
passes through the water-gap of the 
Susquehanna in Berrie's Mountain 
and reaches Millersburgy whence the 
Summit Branch Railway diverges 
to the east, running for 20 miles 
through narrow valleys to Williams- 
town. The train now passes through 
the gap in the Mahantongs, and passes 
on by Herndon, where a long bridge 
crosses the river to Port Trevorton, 

The line now passes between the 
west end of the Line Mountain and the 
river, and follows the Susquehanna 
through the intervals. At Selinsgrove 
a connection is made with the Lewis- 
town Division of the Penn. Railway, 
whose track here crosses the river to 
the west. Selinsgrove is a town of 
1,453 inhabitants, and is chiefly dis- 
tinguished as an educational centre, 
being the seat of the Missionary Li- 
stitute (a religious college of the 
Lutheran Church), and the Susque- 
hanna Female College (a Lutheran in- 
stitution). The train passes on to 
SuNBDRY, the capital of Northumber- 
land County, a town of 3,150 inha- 
bitants, pleasantly situated on the east 
shore of the Susquehanna. 



We now cross the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna. Northumber- 
land is a handsome town of 1,800 in- 
habitants, finely situated on the point 
at the confluence of the North and 
West Branches. Passing Montour's 
Ridge on the right, the train reaches 
Lewisburg Junction, whence the Lewis- 
burg Centre and Spruce Creek Branch 
runs south-w/Bst (11 miles) to M^in- 
burg, crossing the Susquehanna, and 
reaching Lewisburg at two miles 
from the Junction. This is a town 
of 3,150 inhabitants, and is the seat 
of Lewisburg University, a Baptist 
institution which dates from 1846, 
and has 14 instructors, 216 students, 
and a library of about 5,000 volumes. 
The train passes on to Milton. The 
country is thickly settled and fertile, 
and the line passes several pretty 
rural hamlets. The route crosses the 
river below Milton, and follows the 
west shore ; and about 9 miles above 
the Philadelphia and Erie also crosses 
to the west Dank, and intersects the 
former near Montgomery, at the out- 
let of the White Deer Valley. The 
line recrosses the river and reaches 
Muncy. It then follows the left bank 
by the town of Montoursville, and, 
crossing the Loyalsock Creek, reaches 

WiLLiAMSPORT (population 17,000 ; 
199 miles), the capital of Lycom- 
ing County, and the chief lumber- 
mart of the State. It is situated on 
the west Branch of the Susquehanna, 
and is surrounded by hills, the Bald 
Eagle Mountains occupying the nor- 
thern border. Here is the Diclcinson 
Seminary, with 200 students of both 
sexes. The town has a fine Park of 
35 acres. It has 20 churches. 

[The Philadelphia and Erie Railway 
goes off to the south-west, passing 
LocKHAVEN (25 miles; 7,000 inhabi- 
tants)^ Renovo (50 miles ; 2,000 
inhabitants),with a fine summer hotel, 
a popular resort for pleasure-seekers 
and sportsmen, Emporium (99 miles), 
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a noted head-quarters for sportsmen, 
Kane (153 miles), with a hne hotel, 
an agreeable stopping place, Warren 
(182 miles),a place ofimportance, and 
several less miportant places, and 
reaches Erie on Lake £ne (451 miles 
from Philadelphia.) See page 72 of 
this Guide Book.] 

From Williamsport our route as- 
cends Lycoming C^reek through nar- 
row gorges. Near Trout RuUf Bobst 
Mountam is seen on the left. Beyond 
Ralston the line passes near the 
Towanda Mountains and reaches Min- 
nequa, a popular summer resort. The 
MiNNEQUA Springs are situated in a 
glen 1,500 feet above the sea, and 
are surrounded by heights. The ad- 
jacent streams afford good fishing. 
The waters of the springs contain, in 
each gallon, 3^ grains of oxide of 
iron, and small quantities of the car- 
bonates of soda, lime, and magniesia, 
with free carbonic acid; and one- 
quarter of their volume is sulphuretted 
hydrogen. They are beneficial in 
cases of dvspepsia, rheumatism, and 
diseases of the skin and liver. 

Beyond Alba Troy is passed, and 
we soon enter New York State. At 
Elmira {see page 71) the Erie Rail- 
way is crossed, and our route runs 
north to the sununer resorts of Ha- 
vana, and Watkins Glen (see page 
71). Our route now follows the 
west shore of Seneca Lake for 12 
miles, with fine views over its 
waters. Near Slarkey are the Crystal 
Springs (hotel and water-cure), 
whose waters contain carbohates of 
lime, magnesia, and ii'on, chlorides 
of soda and lime, and a large amount 
of free carbonic acid. They are bene- 
ficial in cases of cutaneous diseases, 
dyspepsia, neuralgia, etc. 

We soon reach Penn Yan, the 
capital of Yates County, a pleasant 
village at the foot of Keuka Lake, 
population 3,250. ( Steamboats leave 
this point and ascend the lake to 



Hammondspon.) Hammondsport is 
the centre of an extensive district of 
vineyards, which cover over 7,000 
acres. The cellars of the Urbana 
and Pleasant Valley Wine Companies 
are worth a visit, and contain hun- 
dreds of thousands of bottles of native 
wines. Keuka Lake is 18 miles long, 
and 1^ miles wide. It is 718 feet 
above the sea, and 277 feet above 
Seneca Lake (7 miles distant). 

Our route runs north-west from 
Penn Yan, passing several small 
rural hamlets. Beyond Benton it 
enters Ontario County, and soon 
reaches the populous village of Can- 

ANDAIOUA. 

For the remainder of this Route, 
see Route 8, page 61, of this Guide 
Book. 



Route 46. 

PORTLAND (MAINE) TO 
MOUNT DESERT. 

By Steamer Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
14 hours. Fare ^5.00. (Fur routes from 
New York to Boston and Portland, see 
Routes 4 and 5.) 

The steamer after leaving Portland pro- 
ceeds along the coast to Rockland, whieh 
place is reached in about seven hours. 

F the weather is not fine 
this sometimes rough part 
of the journey may be 

avoided by going from 

Portland to Rockland by rau, pass- 
ing Bath (population 11,000), Micas- 
sety Damariscotta, Tuomaston, and 
reaching Rockland (population 
8,500), where the steamer touches on 
its way to Mount Desert. 

Leaving Rockland the steamer 
crosses Penobscot Bay and lands at 
Castine, a fine town and popular 
summer resort. Leaving Castine the 
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steamer passes Cape Rosier, stops at 
the village of Deer Island, and soon 
after at Sedgwick. Passing Naskeag 
Point and crossing the Bay we have 
Mount Desert in full view. The 
steamer soon reaches the island of 
Mount Desert at South West Harbour, 
leaving which and rounding the 
coast of the island it soon reaches 
Bar Harbour, its destination. The 
principal hotels are here {see "Hotel 
Appendix"). . 

The island of Mount Desert is 
about 100 square miles in extent, 
and has a population of about 4,000. 
It contains six villages and several 
good harbours. The scenery of the 
island is very grand and beautiful. 
The greater part of its surface is 
covered with nearly twenty granite 
mountains, whose highest peak. 
Mount Adam, attains an altitude of 
about 2,200 feet. High up among the 
mountains are many beautiful lakes, 
the largest of which is several miles 
in length. These lakes, and the 
streams that flow into them, abound 
trout. The south-east coast ot 
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the island is lined with stupen- 
dous clifls, several hundred feet 
in height, the most remarkable ot 
which are Great Head and Schooner 
Head. The Porcupines are five roclnr 
islands in Frenchman's Bay, on the 
east side of Mount Desert. 

Mount Desert Rock, the site of a 
noted lighthouse, is about 20 miles 
to the south, in the open ocean. 

The coolness of the climate and 
the magnificent scenery of the isUmd 
have made it one of the most popular 
summer resorts in America. 




Route 47. 

PORTLAND (MAINE) TO THE 
RANGELEY LAKES. 

Distance 132 miles (viA Farmington) 
(90 by railway, the remainder by stage.) 

[EAVING Portland we pass 
Westbrook and Brunswick, 
the latter a fine town on the 
Androscoggin River (popu- 
lation 4,800), the seat of Bowdoin 
College, and passing several towns 
of no special interest reach Farming- 
ton, the terminus of the railway. 
From this place stages leave every 
day for the lake district. The route 
is up the valley of Sandy River to 
Strong, thence to Phillips, which is 
20 miles from Farmington and 22 
from Lake Oquossoc, or Ranoeley 
Lake. The route from Phillips is 
mostly through a most uninviting 
wilderness. This lake is 7 miles 
long by 2 miles wide at its widest 
point. Near by is Moosetocmagunti4S 
or Grand Lake, 10 miles long hy an 
average of 3 miles in width. From 
Rangeley Lake to Umbagog Lake 
extends a range of lakes, all of them 
covering an area of 80 square miles 
and abounding in trout and other 
jish. The other lakes (not named 
above) are Cupsuptic, Malechunka- 
munk (or Upper Richardson), Web- 
kennebacook (or Lower Richardson\ 
These lakes are connected by roads 
and are from 1 to 6 miles apart, 
except at the northern end of Range- 
ley Lake, and at the southern end of 
Lake Umbaeog the country is a wil- 
derness. AU these lakes abound in 
fish, and at many places in the 
vicinity are deer and other game. 

At Greenvale, on Rangeley Lake, 
and at Rangeley City, and Andover, 
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are excellent hotels (see "Hotel 
Appendix*'). 

There are steamers on Lakes Um- 
bagog and Rangeley. 

Return tickets are sold fyom 
Boston to Rangeley Lake for $14.00. 




Route 48. 

BOSTON AND PORTLAND 
TO AUGUSTA, BANGOR, 

^ AND MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
(MAINE). 

(By railway from Boston, return tickets 
to Mount Kineo, ^15 ; time 22 honrs.) 

I. For that part of the route from Bos- 
ton to Portland, see Route 4, page 49, of 
this Guide Book. 

; EAVTNG Portland we pass 
Westbrook (4 miles ; popu- 
lation 6,750 ), with large fac- 
tories for canning green com, 
lobsters, 6cc., and reach (29 miles) 
Brunswick, a prosperous town on 
the Androscoggin Kiver. It is the 
seat of Bowdoin College. We soon 
approach the Kennebec River and 
reach the thriving town of Gardiner 
(56 miles), the chief occupations of 
whose inhabitants are sawing lumber 
and storing ice. Only four miles 
beyond is Hallowell (population 
3,000), a pretty town noted for its 
s:ranite quarries. Two miles beyond 
18 Augusta, the capital of Maine 
(population 8,000), beautifully situ- 
atea on the hills which border the river 
on both sides. This city is well laid 
out and is handsomely built. Among 
the prominent buildings are the State 
House, built of white granite, and 
considered the handsomest in New 
England : the Court House, which is 
the best and most convenient in the 



State ; and the Maine Insane Asylum, 
a splendid granite structure. I'he 
United. States Arsenal, with its well 
arranged grounds and buildings, is 
always an object of interest. 

The ^eat dam of the Kennebec at 
this pomt is 584 feet long, has canals 
at each end, and furnishes an im- 
mense water-power. 

Passing several unimportant sta- 
tions we reach Waterville (81 
miles), a thrifty town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, the seat of Co/6v University. (A 
branch line goes ofiT to Skowhegan, 
a pleasant town on the Kennebec 
River, in a neighbourhood abounding 
in fishing streams (trout and pickerel) 
and a favourite summer resort. ) Pass- 
ing several small stations we reach 
N EWPORT. on the shore of East Pond, 
a body oi water of 15 miles circum- 
ference and abounding in fish. ( Here 
a railway ^oes off north to Dexter, 
15 miles distant, and the point from 
which the stages leave for Moose- 
head Lake.) 

Continuing our joumev we reach 
(135 miles from Portland) 

Bangor, the second city of Maine, 
and one of the largest lumber markets 
in the world, population 20,000. 

It is at the head of navigation, on 
the west side of the Penobscot River, 
at the mouth of the Kendusheag. It 
lies on both sides of the latter, which 
is crossed by several bridges, and 
affords a ^ood water-power. The 
buildings in the city are constructed 
with neatness and taste, many even 
with elegance. The granite Custom- 
House is a striking building. The 
Bangor Theological Seminary, situated 
in the higher part of the city, and 
several of the churches, are noticeable 
edifices. 

Ten miles north of Bangor is Glen- 
bum on Pushaw Pond, noted for its 
fishing. 

Resuming our route at Newport, 
which we passed 27 miles before 
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reaching Bangor, we take the branch 
line running from Newport to Dex- 
ter (15 miles). At Dexter, a pros- 
perous town with 3,000 inhabitants, 
we take the stage for Greenville on 
Moosehead LAke. Our route passes 
through Guildford, Monson, and 
Shirley, thinly settled townships. 
The stage ride to Greenville, on 
the lake, occupies about ten hours. 

II. Another route to Moosehead 
Lake is vid Bangor, thence over the 
European and North American Rail- 
way to Oldtown, 12 miles from Ban- 
for. From Oldtown trains on the 
*iscataquis Railway convey passen- 
gers to South Sebec (33 miles). 
Stages run from this station to 
Sebec (6 miles distant), on Sebec 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
12 miles long, with a passenger 
steamer which conveys passengers 
across the lake to a summer hotel 
called the Lake House. The fishing 
here is good. The train continues 
on by Dover and Foxcroft and 
reaches Guildford (49 miles from 
Bangor), from which place the stage 
route is the same as from Dexter, 
above. The distance from Guild- 
lord to Greenville on Moosehead 
Lake is 23 miles. (The Piscataquis 
Railway is finished to Abbot, 6 
miles oeyond Guildford, and the 
company states in its advertisements 
that by their route "there is 13 
miles less staging than by any 
other.") 

Moosehead Lake is 35 miles lon^, 
and at one point is 10 miles m 
breadth, thougn near the centre there 
is a pass not over a mile across. Its 
waters are deep, and frirnish ample 
occupation to the angler, in their 
stores of trout and other fish. This 
lake may be traversed in the steam- 
boats employed in towing lumber to 
the Kennebec. A summer hotel 
occupies a very picturesque site upon 
the shore at the foot of the lake. 



Kineo, midwav, is the usual stop- 
ping-place. A daily steamer runs 
between Greenville and Kineo. 
There are numerous islands on 
Moosehead Lake, some of which are 
of great interest. On the west side. 
Mount Kineo overhangs the water, 
at an elevation of 600 feet. Its 
summit reveals a picture of forest 
beauty well worth the climbing to 
see. This lake is the source of the 
great Kennebec River, by whose 
channels its waters reach the sea. 

The trout Jishing in the lake and 
neighbourhood is the chief attrac- 
tion. Formerly the moose was to 
be found but it is now very rare. 
Six miles from Kineo is Brassua Lake, 
a noted fishing resort, and "the 
Wilson Ponds, 3 miles from the lake, 
are full of trout." 

Gentlemen desiiing an interesting 
trip and willinff to "rough it" for 
the sake of good sport may, with the 
help of a guide, easily procurable 
at (jrreenville or Kineo, make the 
following trip. Passing down the 
lake 17 miles to the end a portage 
or carry of 2 miles leads to the 
Penobscot Riv«r, which may be 
descended in a canoe 20 miles to 
Chesuncook Lake. This lake is 20 
miles long by about 2 miles wide. 
North of this lake are the large 
Caucomgomuc and Caucomgomosis 
Lakes and the Allagash Lakes, the 
largest of which is Apmogenagru- 
mook. After passing Chesuncook Lake 
the route passes through Lake Ripo- 
genus, after which there is a portage 
of over 2 miles, after which, de- 
scending the Penobscot for many 
miles, remadumcook Lake is reached, 
from which point the river is follow- 
ed to Oldtown. (See above in this 
route.) This whole trip affords ex- 
cellent sport, both fishing and shoot- 
ing. 
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Route 49. 

BANGOR TO ST. JOHN (NEW 
BRUNSWICK). 

Distance 206 miles; time 11 hours. 

FTER leaving Bangor we 
pass Oldtown, 12 miles (see 
also Route 48), and follow- 

. ing the Mattawamkeag 

River proceed through almost unbro- 
ken forests to Vanceboro'( 114 miles), 
an excellent trmiting place. Soon after 
this we cross the St. Croix River, and 
enter New Brunswick. AtMcAdam 
Junction (120 miles) we cross the 
New Brunswick and Canada Railway. 
At Fredericton Junction (160 miles) 
a line goes off to Fredericton, the 
capital of New Brunswick. Passing 
through a wilderness region we enter 
the valley of the St. John at Welsford 
(180 miles), and following it reach St. 
John (206 miles ; population 30,500). 
(Hotels : see " Hotel Appendix.*^) 
St. John is the chief town of thePro- 
vince of New Brunswick. It is 
beautifully situated on a bold and 
rocky promontory between St. John 
River and Courtnay Bay. It is well 
laid out, and some of the public build- 
ings. Custom House, Orphan Asylum, 
&c., are very imposing. A favourite 
drive is to the Suspension Bridge, 
which is 650 feet long and 100 high, 
and affords fine views. 

Steamers daily from St. John to 
Fredericton (90 miles); fare $1.50. 
Steamers also up the river and into 
Grand, and Washademoak Lakes. • 




Route 50. 

ST. JOHN (NEW BRUNSWICK) 
TO HALIFAX. 

Distance 276 miles. Time 13 hours. 
Fare, 1st class, $6 ; 2nd, $4. No change of 
carriages. 

^ OON after leaving St. John 

we enter the Marsh Vallev, 
and crossing Lawlors Lake 
on an embankment, see 
Mennebecasis Bay on the left. Passing 
Hampton (22 miles) and Norton (33 
miles), we reach Sussex (44 miles). 
In the famous Sussex Vale are many 
fine trout streams. Petitcodiac (66 
miles) is now reached, a lumbermg 
village of 400 inhabitants. Near Pol- 
lett River Village (5 miles distant) is 
excellent trout fishing. Sixteen miles 
north of Petitcodiac is the Canaan 
Bx^BTyfi famous Jishine place. At Mono- 
TON (89 miles) are the offices and ma- 
chine shops of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way. Here may be seen the great 
tidal wave of the Bay of Fundy. " At 
the beginning of the flood-tide a wall 
of water 4 to 6 feet high sweeps up 
the river (Petitcodiac), and within 6 
hours the stream rises over seventy 
Jeet.** ^ 

(From Moncton the Northern Di- 
vision of the Intercolonial Railway 
runs northward 374 miles to Riviere 
du Loup, on the St. Lawrence River, 
105 miles below Quebec, thus form- 
ing a connection with the railways of 
Canada. ) 

Leaving Moncton we pass Mem 
ramcook, Dorchester (117 miles), and 
Sackville, seat of a Methodist College. 
Here the route crosses the Tantramar 
River f and over the Tantramar Marsh 
to Aulac (132 miles), near which 
place it crosses the Aulac River. Soon 
afterwards the Missiguash River is 
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crossed, and we enter the Province 
of Nova Scotia, the first station in 
which is Amherst (138 miles). 

This town is exactly half-way from 
St. John to Halifax, the distance to 
either heing 138 miles. It is plea- 
santly situated on the Cumberland 
Basin, an aim of the Bay of Fundy. 
It has 3,500 inhabitants. 

The line now runs southward, 
passing several unimportant stations, 
passes through forests for a long dis- 
tance and reaches (215 miles) Truro, 
a prosperous town with many manu- 
factures and a large business in fishing 
and shipbuilding, population 4,000. 
We now pass several unimportant 
stations. Soon after leaving Enfield 
(248 miles) we reach the shore of 
Grand Lake, which is 9 miles long 
by about 2 in width. Rocky Lake is 
crossed before reaching Bedford (268 
miles), and we soon reach Halifax 
(276 miles), population 30,000. 

The city, the capital of Nova 
Scotia, is upon the south coast of the 
peninsula, on the declivity of a hill 
about 250 feet high, rising from one 
. of the finest harbours on the continent. 
The streets are generally broad, and 
for the most part macadamized. 
Viewed from the water, or from the 
opposite shore, the city is prepossess- 
ing. In front^ the town is lined with 
wharves, which always exhibit a 
spectacle of commercial activity, 
** Warehouses rise over the wharves, 
or tower aloft in diflferent parts of the 
town, and dwelling-houses and public 
buildings rear their heads over each 
other, as thev stretch along and up the 
sides of the hill." The spires of the 
churches, the signal-posts on Citadel 
Hill, the different batteries, the va- 
riety of style in which the houses are 
bviilt; rows of trees showing them- 
selves in different parts of the town; 
the vessels under sail, at anchor, or 
along the wharves ; the wooded and 
rocky scenery of the background. 



with the islands and the town of 
Dartmouth on the east shore — are all 
pleasing objects. " 

Of the public buildings, the chief 
is the Province Building, 140 feet long 
by 70 broad, ornamented with a 
colonnade of the Ionic order. It 
comprises chambers for the Council 
and Legislative Assembly, a^d also 
for various Government offices. The 
Government House, in the southern 
part of the town, is a gloomy-looking 
structure, near which is the residence 
of the military commandant. The 
admiral's residence, on the north side 
of the town, is a plain building of 
stone. The north and south barracks 
are capable of accommodating three 
regiments. The Wellington Barracks 
(in the northern part of the town), 
which comprises two lone ranees of 
substantial stone and brick builaings^ 
is the most extensive and costly estab- 
lishment of the kind in America. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
St. Mary has been much improved by 
the addition of a granite fa9ade and 
spire. 

There are many fine drives in the 
neighbourhood, the favourite ones 
being to Bedford Ba^in, Point Plea^ 
sant, and the North West Arm, 
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y BOUTE 51. 

ST. JOHN TO HALIFAX, BY 
THE ANNAPOLIS BASIN. 



Distance 190 miles, or 86 mfles less than 
b7 Intercolonial Bailwaj. Steamers leave 
on Monda7, Wednesday, Fridaj, and Satnr^ 
daj mornings, connectingat Annapolis with 
the trains to Halifax. The journey firom 
8t. John to Halifax is made in 12 hours. 
Fares, Ist rlass, $5 ; 2nd, $3.50. 



'HIS is an agreeable route in 
pleasant weather, but when- 
ever it is otherwise the pas- 
sage across the Bay of Fun- 
dy is anything but agreeable to those 
liable to sea sickness. 

Leaving St. John the steamer takes 
a direct course across the bay in a 
south-easterly direction to Bigby Gut, 
known formerly as St. George's Chan- 
nel. This passage is about two miles 
in length, and having gone through it 
the steamer enters Annapolis Basin, 
and taking a south-easterly course 
reaches (3 miles from the channel^ 
Dig BY, a village of about 1,000 inhabi- 
tants on Annapolis Basin, noted for its 
fisheries, and particularly for its her- 
ring. From Digby across the Basin 
to Annapolis is 18 miles. Bear Island 
is passea soon after leaving Digby, and 
9 miles beyond is Goat Island, Soon 
after passmg which we reach Anna- 
polis Royal, at the head of the Basin, 
a town of 600 inhabitants, much re- 



sorted to in summer for its agreeable 
climate and the sea fishin?, as well as 
for the trout fishing in tke vicinity. 
There is here an extensive fortress, 
now abandoned. 

Leaving Annapolis by railway the 
first station (14 miles fit>m St. John) 
is Bru^«toir», population 1,000; then 
Paradise, Lawrenceton, Middleton 
(89 miles), and several unimportant 
stations, after passing which we reach 
Aylesfosd (103 miles), about 12 miles 
from which are the A ylesford Lakes, 
one of which. Kempt Lake, is 7 miles 
long. Passing- Berwick (106 miles) 
we enter the Comwallis Valley and 
reach KentviUty a thriving town of 
1,000 inhabitants, the heaui-quarters 
of the railway. Leaving Kentville 
we pass Port William and reach (1^ 
miles) WoLFviLLE, firom which the 
Land of Evangeline is most con- 
veniently visited. 

It is a little over three miles by 
road firom Wolfvilleto Grand Pre. 
'' Just beyond the railway station of 
Grand Pr6 the traveller reaches the 
siteof the ancient village. Standing 
on the platform of the station he sees 
a lar^e tree at the comer of the field 
on the left fi*ont. Near that point 
are the faint remains of the foundations 
of the Acadian church. The tradition 
of the country-side claims that the 
aged willow tree near by grows on 
the siteof the shop of Ba^/ the Black- 
smith , and that cinders have been dug 
up at its foot. The destruction 
effected by the British troops was 
complete, and there are now no relics 
of the ancient settlement except the 
gnarled and knotty trees of the 
orchards, the lines of willows along 
the old roads and the sunken hollows 
which indicate the sites of former 
cellars. Near the shore is shown the 
place where the exiles were put on 
shipboard." — Sweelser, 

Longfellow, in his " Evangeline," 
thus speaks of Grand Pr6 : — 
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*' In the Acadian land, on the shores of the 

Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 

Grand Pre 
Lay in the JfMtAil vallej, vast meadows 

stretched to the eastward 
GKring the village its name, and pasture to 

flocks without number." 

And of the spot after its inhabitants 
had been exiled and the village de- 
strojed, he says, 

*' Manj a weary year has passed since the 

burning of Orand Pr6, 
When CD the falling tide the flreighted 

vessels departed. 
Bearing a nation, with all its household 

gods into exile. 
Exile without an end, and without an 

example in story. 



Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Aca- 

dians landed ; 
Scatter«Hl were they, like flakes of snow, 

when the wind firom the norfh-east 
Strikes aslant throush the fogs that darken 

the Banks of Newfoundland." 

Another route between St. John 
AND Halifax is by steamer from St. 
John, through the celebrated Basin 
of MiNAS, renowned for its fine 
scenery, to Windsor, whence train is 
taken to Halifax (about 14 miles). A 
steamer leaves St. John every Tuesday 
at hiffh tide for Windsor. Fare to 
Halimx, $4. A steamer leaves Wind- 
sor every Wednesday at high tide 
for St. John. 



THE SHOOTING AND FISHING RESORTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 



|C X nearly eveiy one of the 
^ Sisfes of the Union and 
Q all the ProTinces of 
Jritiah North America, 
.he Heeker aRer giunfif 
whether in the foresU or 
streams, will find ample opportunit? 
for the practice of hia art. A North 
American gazetteer for sportamen 
would, if complete, contain the name 
of eveiy one of tlie States and pi«- 
Tinoea and of nearlj ereiy cooDty. 
In bet an elshorate and moat Taluable 
and exhaoBtlTe work pn^lished in 
New York in 1877, and bearing the 
title "Sportsman's Gazetteer and 
General Gnide," contains noticea of 
the game and fianeB of every one of the 



BubdiTJsions of the whole of North 
America. It must not be supposed, 
however, that in old and Ihicklj 
settled districts, where the foresla 
and plains hare for 
bunted, and where there is 
man for evenr rod of everj s 
ba^ are like^ b 



> likely to prore re 
ly in the more rem 
■way Dom great towoa, that the 



labours of the sportsmaD are likely to 
be well rewarded. There aie forests 
and fielda and atreama even in the 
older States like Massachusetts and 
New York, which afford a certain 
amount of sport for those who cannot 
find their way to the wilds of Maine, 
the prairies and streams of the Great 
West, or the tropical wildernesses of 
Florida. It is not within the acope 
of this work to point out all the game 
resorts of a country so vast, but to 
indicate such as will afiord sport 
enough to warrant the Isbour and 
expense of a reasonable journey to 
reach them. 

It is preaumed that the readers of 
this Guide Uook are already possessed 
of some knowledge of the gtaae found 
in varione parts of North America, 
and that the;^ are familiar with suns 
and GBhinE- implements. It will be 
the duly of the compDer thereibre to 
point out only the spots where game 
may be found, the best routes to the 
placea indicated, and the coat of reacb- 






te districts, 



ing 



them from the chief towns of the 
American will reqoirs 
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no advice as to what kind of shooting 
or fishing implements are best for the 
game he expects to kill, for his own 
experience or that of his sporting 
neighbours will speedily teach Jhim all 
this. 

Englishmen seeking sport in North 
America need only to oe told that 
there are no better implements for 
shooting or fishing than those they find 
in their own country. The English- 
made shot gun and fishing-rod will 
answer aU the sportsman's purposes, 
unless he intends to "try conclu- 
sions " with the grizzly bear, buffalo, 
the moose, and a few of the larger 
quadrupeds, in which case the rifle is 
essential ; but he can always supply 
his needs at moderate cost at any 
large town. And as to flies and other 
fishing details, the local dealers in al- 
most every town and city will supply 
the proper articles, and mmish more- 
over any required information. 

It has not been deemed necessary 
to give in all instances the names of 
hotels or of guides. Sportsmen have 
only to find their way to the vicinity 
of the places they desire to visit, and 
they will find the conductors upon 
the railways, the drivers of the 
country stages, and the hotel-keepers 
everywhere most ready to give tnem 
any advice or assistance. In nearly 
every town of any magnitude there 
nre dealers in guns and fishing imple- 
ments, who possess the requisite 
knowledge oi the neighbouring 
shooting and fishing grounds, and 
who are pleased to impart it to 
strangers. 

63* The names of places where 
game or fish are believed to be 
especially abundant are printed in 
bold faced type. 



THE EASTERN STATES. 

Maine. 

Area 33,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 625,000. The State is bounded 
on the north by the St. Lawrence 
River and the British Provinces, on 
the east by New Brunswick and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the 
'Atlantic, and on the west by New 
Hampshire and Lower Canada. 

The surface of the State is rough 
and hilly, three-fourths of it being 
stiU an almost unbroken wilderness. 
In the interior are a great number of 
lakes, and the coast has a great, num- 
ber of bays and inlets. The lakes and 
rivers are celebrated for their fine 
fishing and wild fowl shooting. The 
moose is still abundant in the northern 
portion of the State, and bears and deer 
are found in all the wilder districts. 

Aroostook County. In the south- 
em part of this county, near the New 
Brunswick Une, near Grand Lake, are 
a large number of lakes in which the 
fishing is excellent. The lakes are 
all easy of access, and the region may 
be reached in a day firom Bangor 
(see Route 48 of this Guide Book). 
Landlocked salmon are very abun- 
dant, and there are some brook trout. 
The close season begins on September 
15th. 

Franklin County. This and the 
adjacent county of Oxford, including 
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as they do the &inous Rangeley 
LakeSj are among the best fishing dis- 
tricts in America. 

For routes from Portland, tee 
Route 48 of this Guide Book. For 
hotels, see '^ Rangeley Lakes'' in 
'* Hotel Appendix." 

Rangeley Lake affords the best fish- 
ing, the best places bein^ at the head 
near Kimball $ Hotel. a.na at what is 
known as the South nog. 

Speaking of the hotel at Rangeley 
City, Hallock says, " Fishermen and 
those who like a quiet homelike house 
in the midst of the best trout Jishing in 
New England would do well to come 
here." 

Ejtcellent fishing may be had in 
Lake Umbagog. At Upton there are 
good hotels. 

Near Andaver, where there is a good 
hotel (Andover House), are several 
good trout streams. 

At Phillips, a town through which 
the route from Farmington (the ter- 
minus of the railway ) to the Lakes lies, 
there are several good trout streams, 
not far from the hotels. 

Piscataquis County. The country 
along the line of the European and 
Nortn American Railway from Ban- 

gor to St. John River abounds in 
ikes and streams which afford excel- 
lent trout fishing. Sebec Lake, reached 
by the railway named to South Sebec 
station, thence by stage, is noted for 
landlocked salmon and pickerel, and 
on its borders may be found ducks, 
grouse, and other small game. 

A mile from Sebec Lake is Phillips 
Pond, abounding in trout. 

Near Monson m this county there 
are no less than thirty ponds, all of 
which afford good fishing. Reached 
by the Bangor and Piscataquis Railway 
to Guildford, thence stage 15 miles 
to Monson (good hotel). See also 
Route 48 of this Guide Book. 

MoosEHEAD Lake. For route to 
this noted fishing and shooting region, 



and for m&ny particulars, see Route 
48 of this Guide Book. 

Mr. Hallock,in his exhaustive work 
" The Sportsman's Gazetteer," says of 
this region, '^The shooting to be 
found at and about Moosehead Lake 
find its adjacent waters, embraces 
deer, caribou, bears, wolves, an occa- 
sional moose, squirrels, hares, ruffled 
CTouse, ducks, and geese. Spencer 
Pond, at the head of Moosehead Lake, 
is a breeding place for black ducks, 
and Lucky Pond is a favourite resort 
for them. These are fifteen miles 
from Kineo, and twenty from Green- 
ville. Ruffled grouse are abundant 
almost everywhere, and deer also on 
Spencer Mountain, a mile from 
Moosehead Lake. A great variety of 
game is found at Brassua Lake near 
the Canadian line, at the head of 
Misery River. The Wilson Ponds 
are fuU of trout. The nearest pond is 
three miles from the lake, and reached 
by a good road; boats can there be 

Procured. Three miles beyond is the 
Fpper Wilson ; camping is necessary 
for much sport. 

Eagle Stream. This is a short dis- 
tance from the Lake House at Green- 
ville, and affords good trout fishing. 
The stream flows tnrough a meadow, 
and there are no bushes to obstruct 
the casting. For larger trout go to 
the outlet, twelve miles from Green- 
ville, where trout averaging two 
pounds are caught in abundance. 

Tabu Rock, at Mount Kineo, is a 
favourite spot for fly fishing, and a 
short distance from the hotel, a well 
known spot furnishes trout averaging 
five pounds, and white fish averaging 
one and a half pounds. Misery 
Stream, flowing into Lake Brassua 
near its outlet, Socateau River, Spen- 
cer Pond, Roach River and Lucky 
Pond, are all fine fishing grounds. 
Lily Bog furnishes excellent trouting, 
with duck and partridge shooting. 

Guides can be procured either at 
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Greenville or Mount Kineo. They 
fumisli ffenerally their services, a 
canoe and cooking utensils, for $3 per 
day. Boats can be procured of all 
sizes and styles, from birch canoes at 
twenty-five cents per day, to a steam 
pleasure yacht at $10 per day. There 
are good liveries at tne hotels. The 
best months for sport are August and 
September. The trip from Boston, 
induding travelling expenses and a 
stay of two weeks, can be made for 
Hkhoutjifty dollars (£lO)." 



New Hampshire. 

Area 9,280 square miles ; popula- 
tion 318,000. Bounded on the north 
by the St. Lawrence River, on the east 
by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by Massachusetts, and! on 
the west by Vermont. The north- 
eastern part of the State is mountainous 
and covered with forests, among which 
are numerous lakes. There are fair 
hunting and fishing grounds in this 
region. Hotels and other accommo- 
dation everywhere, — and good. 

'Belknap County. La/ce Winni- 
pisiogee. See page 143 of this Guide 
Book. 

The lake affords fair fishing and the 
shores some bird shooting. 

Carroll County. At several places 
in this county are deer, partridges, 
brook trout, and black bass. 

Cheshire County. The lakes and 
ponds about Keene contain perch and 
pickerel, and the region abounds in 
ruffled grouse, ducks, rabbits, and 
smaller game. 

Coos County. In the neighbour- 
hood of Gorham (see page 136) there 
is good trout fishing. The lakes at 
the head-waters of the Connecticut 
River, called the Connecticut LakeSy 



furnish excellent trout fishing. The 
adjacent forests contain moose, deer, 
otter, mink, and sable. Best station 
for reaching the lakes. Island Pond 
{see page 13i5). 



Vermont. 

Area 10,200 miles; population 
330,000. Bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by New Hamp- 
shire, on the south by Massachusetts 
and New York, and on the west by 
New York and Canada. 

The general surface of the State is 
mountainous. It has many lakes and 
streams which afford fair fishing and 
some shooting, mostly of small game. 

Essex County. This is a compa- 
ratively wilderness county in the 
north-eastern comer of the State. It 
has many ponds and lakes which 
afford excellent fishing, the fish being 
lake and brook trout, pickerel, and 
landlocked salmon. Station Island 
Pond (see page 136). 



Massachusetts. 

Area 7,800 square miles; population 
1,457,000. Bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, and on the west by New 
York. ^ 

The surface of the State is generally 
rough, the valleys among the ranges 
of mountains being very fertile and 
beautiful. The coast abounds in 
bays, sounds, and islands, amon^ 
which excellent fishing and wild 
fowl shooting are found. 
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Barnstable County. On Buz- 
Eards Bay may be found ducks, 
plover, and other birds, and the va- 
riety of fish to be cau^nt in the bay 
and adjacent waters is remarkable, 
there being above seventy. Accessi- 
ble by Old Colony Railway (see page 
61), rfew Bedfordy reached by steamer 
from Providence and Newport, as 
well as by rail, is the head-(^uarters 
for sportsmen intending to visit Buz- 
zards Bay. 

The fishing and wild fowl shooting 
is excellent at Chatham^ Marshpee, 
Cotuit Forty and other places in this 
county. 

The Elizabeth Islands, reached 
from New Bedford hy yacht, are 
noted fishing and shooting grounds. 
The islands are Cuttyhunk, Nasha^ 
wena, Pasqv£y and Naushon. The last 
named is stocked with English game 
birds, deer, and American prairie fowl. 
There is a club house belonging to 
a private club on each of the islands. 

N^ear Fall River, a landing place 
of the New York and Fall River 
steamers, there is fair grouse and 

?iuail shooting, and in Watuppa Lake 
air perch and pickerel fishing. 

Duke's County. Near Martha's 
Vineyard (reached yik Fall River, 
New Bedford, and thence by steamer) 
the fishing and shooting are good. 

No Man's Landj readied by yacht 
from Martha's Vineyard, afibrds ex- 
cellent fishing for striped bass and 
bluefish, and wild fowl are abundant. 
The numerous bays along the 
whole coast of Massachusetts afford 
fiiir fishing and almost everywhere 
ducks and other wild fowl are found 
in reasonable numbers. In the in- 
terior there are some trout streams 
and lakes afifording some sport, but 
the country is so populous ana the 
sportsmen so numerous, that the State, 
except as to a few points on its coast, 
will never attract sportsmen from 
great distances. 



Rhode Island. 

Area 1,000 square miles ; population 
352,000. Bounded on the north and 
east by Massachusetts, on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
west by Connecticut. The surface is 
hilly, and there are numerous islands. 
The shooting is chiefly confined to 
wild fowl along the coast, and the 
fishing is such as is to be found along 
the whole coast of New England, 
and comprises more than one hundred 
varieties of fishes. 

Newport County. This county 
is composed almost entirely of small 
islands. Nearly everywhere wild 
fowl are abundant, comprising brant, 
teal, black ducks, greenneads, snipe, 
&c., &c. The fishing attracts great 
numbers of sportsmen, for whom 
there are ample and comfortable quar- 
ters. Reached by rail and steamer 
from Boston, and steamer (Fall River 
Line) from New York. 

There are many places along the 
coast where excellent sport may be 
had with rod and ^n, among them 
Block Island, reached by steamer from 
Newport, or Stonington, a noted 
place for bluefish ; Watch Hill, easily 
accessible from Stonington {see pa^e 
50), where there is good fishing for 
bluefish, blackfish, striped bass, and 
other varieties, and shooting for 
ducks, geese, and snipe ; and South 
Kingston, reached by Shore Line (see 
page 50), where there is also lair 
shooting and fishing. 



Connecticut. 

Area 4,675 square miles ; popula- 
tion 537,500. Bounded on the north 
by Massachusetts, on the east by 
Rhode Island and the Atlantic Ocean, 
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on the soutli by Lone Island Sound, 
and on the west bv New York. 

The State is, for the most part, 
rough. It has several large ana fer- 
tile valleys, as the Valley of the Con- 
necticut, the Housatonic, and the 
Thames. The interior has little game, 
but the wild fowl shooting and fish- 
ing in the bays and inlets of the 
southern coast affords fair sport. 

Hartford County. Kenosha Lake, 
near Danbury, affords good fishing. 

Middlesex County. Saybrook 
Point f at the mouth of the Connecticut 
River, affords excellent duck shoot- 
mg(see " Shore Line," paee 50). 

There are salmon and black bass 
in Lake Pocatsopogue (East Hamp- 
ton). 

New Haven County. There is 
good fishing and duck and other 
shooting at Guilford and Milford, on 
the New York and New Haven Rail- 
way, and snipe and quail are abun- 
dant in the proper season in the low 
ground near New Haven. 

The Thimble Islands, a little way 
east of New Haven, affords fine sea- 
fishing. These islands number several 
hundreds. Good hotels. 

Lichfield County. The Twin 
Lakes at Caruuaiy on the Connecticut 
Western Railway, are well stocked 
with black bass, pickerel, perch, and 
other fish. There are also many fair 
trout streams in this region. In the 
same region are found grouse, wood- 
cock, quail, ducks, wild geese ; in 
fact nearly everv variety of wild 
fowl. Reached from New York by 
the Harlem and Connecticut Rail- 
ways. 

New London County. There is 
good fishing for striped bass at Niar- 
tiCy and at New London. At Noank 
are found bluefish, mackerel, and 
other varieties, and the duck shoot- 
ing in the season is fair. 



THE MIDDLE STATES. 

New York. 

Area 47,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 4,720,000. It is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut, on thejsouth by Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and on the west by 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and Canada. 

Every variety of surface and every 
character of physical aspect are found 
within the State; vast fertile plains 
and ^and mountain-ranges, meadows 
of richest verdure, and wild forest- 
tracts, lakes innumerable and of in- 
finite variety in size and beauty, 
waterfalls uneaualled on the continent 
for extent ana grandeur, and rivers 
matchless in picturesque charms ; the 
peaks and gorges of the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills, the floods of Ni- 
agara, and the ravines of Trenton, 
the placid waters of Lake George, 
the mountain-shores of Champlain, 
the deer-filled wildernesses and the 
highland passes of the Hudson. 

Much of the northern portion of 
the State is still a wilderness. The 
great Adirondack Wilderness, compris- 
mg an axeti of seventy-Jive miles squarey 
is one of the favourite resorts both of 
huntsmen and anglers, but its value 
to either has been greatlv over-rated. 
In very many parts of the thickly 
settled portions of the interior of the 
State small game may be found in 
reasonable abundance, such as grouse, 
woodcock, snipe, squirrels, &c. In 
addition to the numerous ti'out streams 
scattered about the State, the many 
beautiful lakes furnish excellent fish* 
ing, black bass being the most nume- 
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rouH of the finny tribe. In that part 
of the St. Lawrence which bounds the 
State, among and near the Thousand 
Islands, muscalonge fishing is the 
favourite sport. 

Along the sea coast, notably about 
the shores of Long Island, there is 
good fishing in the numerous bays 
and inlets tor bluefish, striped bass, 
sheepshead, weakfish, &c. The Is- 
land has a few trout streams and 
above 100 private ponds. Ruffled 
grouse, quail, ducks, and other fea- 
thered game are found in fair quanti- 
ties in some places. 

The best trout fishing is in that 
part of the State bordering on Penn- 
sylvania, and in the thmly settled 
re^n along the Erie Railway. 

The following are the counties 
which have the reputation of furnish- 
ing sport enough to tempt the sports- 
man from a distance to visit them. 

Cayuga County. There is good 
snipe shooting in the Montezuma 
Marshes near Cayuga Lake, and the 
lake itself affords fair sport for the 
angler, the fish being mostly black, 
rock, and silver bass. 

Delaware County. There are 

food trout streams and ponds at Long 
'ond, ten miles from Westfield on 
the Oswego Midland Railway, and at 
DearC$ Comers and Griffin's Comers, 
on the Ulster and Delaware Railway. 

Greene County. At TannersvilUy 
and Leeds, both reached by carriage 
from Catskill, there are good trout 
streams. 

J EI PERSON County. This is one 
of the best fishing districts in the 
State, as it includes the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence and the 
Islands of Lake Ontario. Of this 
district Hallock in his ^' Sportsman's 
Gazetteer," says : — 

"The Islands in Lake Ontario. 
Some of the finest black bass fishing 
within easy access of New York City, 
is to be found about the islands in 



Lake Ontario, near where it merges 
into the St. Lawrence River. 

The fish are equally plenty at the 
head and foot of Stony Island, at the 
foot of Little Galloo, at the head of 
Fox and the lower side of the Grena- 
dier Inlands. The Diu:k Islands are 
much better than either of those 
named, but considerably further out 
in the lake. They are very rarely 
visited and their shores are lined with 
bass. There is, however, little choice 
of water at the foot of the lake. 
Wherever a shoal makes out from the 
islands the bass congregate. These 
grounds are rarely visited, save by 
the inhabitants of'^the neighbouring 
hamlets, and the fish scarcely know 
the fear of the hook. Next to the 
Duck Islands, the bass are thickest at 
the foot of Galloo. There is fine 

Eickerel and pike fishing^ in the little 
ays that indent the main shore, and 
often a muscalonge is taken there. 

The black bass begin to bite in 
these waters about the first of June ; 
July and August are the best months. 
They are caught with the fly, bait, or 
spoon. The island above-named may 
be reached from any of the fishing 
villages along the Jefferson County 
shore. The distance is short firom 
Cape Vincent, Sackett's Harbour, 
Three-Mile Bay, Chaumont, or Hen- 
derson. The fishermen at the latter 
place charge three, four, or five dollars 
a day for their services, according^ to 
the kind and number of boats they 
furnish. For two persons in a sail- 
boat that is small enough to be rowed, 
the price is three dollars. Th e expense 
of reaching Henderson Bay fi«m New 
York City is $8.40. There are no 
mosquitoes on the islands. The cost 
of camp or shanty life is small, and a 
party of five might spend ten days at 
the foot of the lake for $40 each, 
including car fares. Five dollars a 
day would be the boatman's charge 
for the yacht and two skiffs. In 
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foin^ tins waj the yutj euk easflj 
*■ do ' the Tboiuaiid IslAnds, mbo, bj 
taming the yacbt into the rtrer and 
cruuiing down «nd back. ThefiBhing, 
bowerer, i« &r better in the Uke. 

Take the Ogdenabiirgh Raifaioad to 
Adanu, thence stage to Hendencm, 
where outfit can be procured. 

The Thousand Islands. This well- 
known resort of pleasure seekers and 
summer tourists offers manj attrac- 
tions to the sportsman. The waters 
of the Bay teem with fish and wild 
fowL Black bass, pickerel, perch, 
pike, and the muscalonge afford maj?- 
nificent sport for the angler, while 
the gunner will find waterfowl in 
great variety and abunduice, ducks, 
snipe, with woodcock and quaiL 

Alexandria Bay is the chief resent 
at the Thousand islands. Black bass, 
pickerel, perch, pike, and mnscslonge 
fishing; woodcock, snipe, quail and 
duck shootinfi^. Board is readily 
obtained at the form-houses in the 
vicinity. Boats and boatmen $2 to 
$S per day. The principal routes 
are: 1. Vik New York Central Rail- 
road to Rome, thence vii the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburgh Rail- 
road to Cape Vincent, thence steamer. 
30 miles. 2. From Syracuse via 
Syracuse Northern Railroad to Sandy 
Creek, thence vii the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburgh Road. 3. From 
Utica vii Utica and Black River 
Railroad to Clayton, thence steamer, 
12 miles. 4. As before viA Utica 
and Black River road to Morristown, 
thence sta^e 7 miles. This route 
includes Theresa and the Indian 
River lakes. 5. From Ogdensburgh 
y'lk steamer. 6. By St. Lawrence 
River steamers. 

The best known hunting and fishing 
grounds are : Goose Bay, three miles 
above the village ; Halstead Bay, on 
the Canada side; Eel Bay, at the 
head of Wells' Island, the Lake of 
the Island, and Fiddler's Elbow. 



The season for muscalonge is fitmi 
the middle of May to the last of June, 
fior bass from the middle of June to 
September. 

ClauUm. The fishing is excellent ; 
black twfls, pike, mnscalonge. Reach- 
ed vii Utica and Black Valley 
Railroad, or steamer from Alexandria 
Bay, also via Grand Trunk Railway 
to Gananoque, OnL, thence ferry." 

King's County. Long Island (of 
which this county iorma a part) 
abounds in fish and in some kinds m 
game. In some of the bays, notably 
The Great South Bay, Peconic Bay, 
and Shinnecock Bay, the wild fowl 
shooting is good, and bluefish, 
sheepshead, and many other varietiea 
of fiMi are caught in great numbers. 

Orange County. Mirror Lake, 
near Florida^ contains large pickerel^ 
and partridges and woodcock are 
plenty in the neighbourhood. 

Near Monroey reached by the Erie 
Railway, about fifty miles from New 
York City, there are four lakes, called 
Round, Long, Mombasha, and Haxard*. 
all affording excellent fishing, ana 
woodcock abound in the vicini^. 

Within easy reach of Port Jerv'u, a 
station on the Erie Railway, 87 miles 
from New York City, there are many 
good trout streams, and this region 
and the adjoining thinly settled 
County of Pike in Pennsylvania afford 
good shooting for small game. The 
adjoining County of Sullivan (New 
York) abounds in good fishing and 
hunting grounds. See below. 

Queen's County (part of Long 
Island). At Far Rockatoay there is 
good blue fishine, and at Rockaway 
Beach, the fishing for bluefish, 
sheepshead, and otner varieties is 
excellent. The Beach is a favourite 
resort of wild fowl. Both places are 
easily reached by rail from Brooklyn 
(opposite New York City). 

KocKLAND County. In Potague 
Lake, Truxedo Lake, and in C«lar 
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the Erie BaOvsTfJ^' 

YoA), 

is good. Ib 

woodcock 

ScBim.xm CorVrr. 
Seneca Lake, 
an^en, tfaetbcfc 
lake \^ 
some tamthbPtaam m ligt-rMaeuRj ^ if«et 
aside froM the fiiiiffi^i^JwaKWsLii^ 
there v litife to i"irifiMirtiii tjbtr 
neighbonrbood <9iLiv to tbit imonik 
man or the aat^der. 

St. LiAwmKvci. Corvrr^ Mmm*^ 
longe are takMi isi <?Maiid*Tiitd»>r 
nnmberv ia tiiMfr ^ Imwvsmi^: ti^mf 
Ogdensburgk, aad m xi^ m««u« 
docks 9xe ajwmdaitf is tW iMst^ib^ 
booifaood. 

Stetbeit Cormrr^ Kjtmim <m 
Crooked hakt^yunHj m tlu« aiid 
utftty in Yates Conntr C«0f liMitf;4^;^ 
nas safanoo troot, yttskter*^ u/ii \01t1m, 

SuFfOLc CocvTr« BoJifvUm, ju«ar 
the Great Sontk Bmt, jb'a ^imoiis 
fishing loeahtj, Gr«at ^Miuth Bar^ 
to which stages rvn, » nwtAmH mik: 
8oath« A cCeaaohoat eroases aer^ral 
times dailj to Fire labuod. Hue 
peninsula of whseb Fife IdtaidiMtiie 
western extreaaitj, exUsodn 40 miles 
to the north-^sflty aad shelters Of>est 
Sooth Baj, KforidUes l^j, ajod 
Shinneeodk Bar. Tbefi«hiAggrouja4 
off Fii« Island IS about 50 to 34 wiies 
off shof^ and about 4 to 6 miles long* 
baring Dom 12 to 16 felhomson the 
bank. There are cod, ajad a iew 
balibot. The course is south by 
west from Fire Island, Miki it is found 
bjT the lead. 

Anglers also bare fine i^iort, tsking 
bhiefish with a rod in the rieinitj ^ 
fire Island, both inside and outside 
of the fiajr. Tbey are of large size, 
ronning from ten to thirteen pounds. 
An ordinary two-jointed bamboo 
bass-rod is used witn float and sinker 
with fftecUer ^rvfo for bait. 



im MMMTte lur iM^ fiisii^4ibeb M«4 
|Mi^ lur 4&ueik*. ^<M»^7 <l<**'^ rabbits. 

hmf m Mimif a i^v<#d pU««r for du^ks 
itf<C <#tiMr wij<i fowi, a<td iii tJii« 
Ti0&a3JPA- m*: f^TMtii^,. <^ii«il, aitd rmbbite. 
7'Mr «ru^>: <7uai«t ^ ijiftkf UUuA Mti 
hf a» ICMfcUL«<if f «Me;f m trMJf:*iieid for 
s^iiak^4tfMui^ au<t for wild fowri m^mM^, 
H^A/i4 »(?ww>iw»dt<riwus ar« 4?r^/wb«re 

k fMMA ifff «te Attm«r<MW trout 
«tfMi4i«uf, 'i V fish ar«r iMt large taui 
i3i^ vMiMikY of tJUf r*^ioo u> New 
y«rk Citr aod odkr popufoui» pkuees 
KsMkrk k tm em^ w fosb^men to 
ttib^. 'i\tt B€»v€*km Creek is a 
jMitMi U<Hit Mtresm, SAtd lUimm JmUm 
laA ytmnc pMtds in tiMr ««»« region 
cootaia trout, ffarrowsbur^, a 
«iUECfo« 00 the £>ie Haiiway^ i# a good 
bead-^uartears for trouting, and dieer 
%uA munJUff fguEOfi may be found 
within a ressonaUe disttnee, 

VmikM. CovKTy, In the north- 
east corner of this iXHioty hi a 
wilderoese tract of country calied the 
C^Mwipe, in which rutted grouse 
abound, Houte vik Hudson Hiv^ 
to Kingston, thence by rail (^^ miles) 
rik SMkuHf to Watson's Hollow, 
HaJlock my» thai this region i» un- 
loofown to sportsaayen, and sure to 
ajflford abundant sport. 

Lake Holumk abounds in black bass. 
Beached by Erie and WaUdU BaU- 
wars. It is about 30 miles from 
>'ew York Citj, 
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Lake (pickerel, ruflaed grouse, &c.), 
and at Lake Hopatcongy reacned by 
the Delaware and Lackawana Railwaff, 



New Jersey. 

Area 8,320 square miles ; population 
907,000. The State is bounded on 
the north by New York, on the east 
by the Atlantic Ocean and Hudson 
Kiver, south by Delaware Ba;^, and 
west by Delaware River. It is 163 
miles long, and from 40 to 70 miles 
wide. Though small in extent. New 
Jersey presents many natural attrac- 
tions. Her sea-coast abounds in 
favourite bathing and sporting resorts, 
much visited by the citizens of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

In the southern and central portions 
of this State Uie country is flat and 
sandy ; in the north are some ranges 
of picturesque hills, interspersed with 
lakes and ponds. Some of the AUe- 
ghany ridges traverse New Jersey, 
forming the spurs known as Schoo- 
ley's Mountain, Trowbridge, the Ra- 
mapo, and Second Mountains. In the 
north-western part of the State are the 
Blue Mountains. 

The sea coast is indented by many 
bays and inlets which are noted for 
their fish and wild fowl. 

Atlantic County furnishes duck 
and snipe shooting and sea fishing, as 
does Cape May. 

Ocean County, which includes 
Bamegat Bay and Inlet. Forked 
River and Beach Haven have excel- 
lent sea fishing at many points, includ- 
ing bass, bluefish, sheepshead &c., 
and in many places ducks, snipe, 
woodcock, and other game are abun- 
dant. Reached from New York by 
the New Jersey Southern Railway. 
Excellent hotels, boats, and guides 
everywhere. 

There are fine sporting grounds in 
Morris County, notabfy at Buddie 



Pennsylvania. 

Area 43,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 3,600,000. The State is bounded 
on the north by New York and Liake 
Erie, on the east by New York and 
New Jersey, on the south by Dela- 
ware, Maryland^ and Virginia, and on 
the west bv Ohio and Lake fjrie. 

The surtace of the State is extreme- 
ly diversified. One-fourth of her 
area is occupied by mountain-ranges, 
sometimes reaching an elevation of 
2,000 feet. These hills, links of the 
Alleghany chain, run generally from 
north-east to south-west, through the 
eastern, central^nd soumem portionB 
of the State. The spur of this hill- 
range is called South Mountain, where 
it rises on the Delaware, below Eas- 
ton. Next, as we go westward, come 
the Kittatinny, or Blue Mountains, 
and the Broad Mountains, south oi 
the North Branch of the Susquehanna. 
Across the river is the Tuscarora. 
South of the Juniata are the Sideling 
Hills, and, lastly, come the Allegha- 
nies, dividing the Atlantic slope m>m 
the great Mississippi valley region. 
West of the AUeghanies, the only hill- 
ranges in the State, are the minor ones 
called the Laurel and the Chestnut 
ridffes. This belt of mountains ex- 
tends over a breadth of 200 miles, en- 
closing numberless fertile valleys, 
many charming waters, and the ^eat- 
est coal-fields and iron deposits in the 
Union. 

The mountainous regions are cover- 
ed by forests in which large game is 
abundant, and trout streams may be 
counted by hundreds. 
Blair County. At and near Al- 
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tooruif an important station of the Penn- 
sylvania Railway, and which is situat- 
ed in a wild and mountainous region, 
large game such as deer and bears are 
frequently found ; also wild turkeys, 
partridges, and woodcock. An excel- 
lent hotel at the station. 

The best counties in the State for 
both hunting and fishing are Came- 
ron, Clinton, McKean, and Potter. 
Emporium and Rengvo, stations on 
the Philadelphia and Erie Railway 
{see Route 45), are excellent head- 
quarters for sportsmen desiring to ex- 
plore the forests and streams of the 
counties named. There are many trout 
streams near Lockhaten (see Route 
45) and at Young Woman's Town^ 
.which is reached from Renovo {see 
above). 

Elk County, reached also by the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railway, 
abounds in deer and bears, and wolves 
are frequently met with. Smaller 

fame is abundant, and the small rivers 
nown as Clarion Straights and Trout 
Creehs are noted for trout. Good 
hotels are found everywhere, and 
good guides may be had at very rea- 
sonable rates. 

Lycoming County, reached by the 
Northern Central Railway (see Route 
45), is noted for its trout streams, but 
of late years great numbers of sports- 
men from the great cities, finding the 
region so easy of access, have swarmed 
thither. The points from which ex- 
cursions are made are Trout Run, 
Bodinesville, and Ralston, all stations 
on the railway with excellent hotel 
and other accommodation. 

Monroe County, reached vi^ the 
Delaware and Lackawana Railway, has 
many good trout streams, notably at 
Tohyhanna Millsj not far from the 
famous Delawai'e Water Gap, and at 
Stroudsburgh and HenrysvilU, 

Pike County, one of the wildest in 
the State, easily accessible from New 
York by the Erie Railway to Port 



Jervis station (87 miles from New 
York), or to Lackawaxan (110 miles, 
see Route 9, pa^e 70, of this Guide 
Book), abounds in game and fish, the 
former including bears, deer, ruffled 
grouse and smaUer game, the streams 
and ponds furnishing trout, bass, and 
pickerel. 

Eight miles from Port Jervis is 
Miyordy within easy distance of which 
there are numerous trout streams 
affording excellent sport. Ruffled 
grouse, partridges, quail, and wood- 
cock are abundant in the vicinity^ 
Guides are numerous and cheap, and 
good hotels are found everywhere. 
lihoholay on the Erie Railway (106 
miles from New Y'ork), is an excellent 
stopping place for sportsmen who in- 
tend to visit the forests and streams of 
Pike County. 



THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Virginia and West Virginia. 

Area 61,3.52 square miles ; popula- 
tion 1,667,177 (Western Virginia has 
a separate State government, but they 
are nere described together for con- 
venience). 

The State is bounded on the north 
by Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
on the east by Maryland and the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the south by north 
Carolina and Tennessee, and on the 
west by Kentucky and Ohio. 
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The State is dhrided into the East- 
em Share. Ivine between the Chesa- 
peake ana the Atlantic Ocean ; Tide- 
water, from the Chesapeake to the 
Blue Ridge ; The Valley , between the 
Blue Ridee and the Alle^hanies ; and 
Western Vireinia, reachin^^ from the 
Western Valley to the Ohio and the 
boandaries of Kentucky. The £ast- 
em Shore is generally leyel and 
sandy, with few streams ; but, cross- 
ing tne Chesapeake, a large number 
oTriyers afiford easy access to the in- 
terior. These are the Potomac, the 
Rappahannock, the Mattapony, and 
Pamunkey, wnich unite to form the 
York; James River, of which the 
Chicahominy is a tributary ; the Not- 
toway, and the Dan, and Staunton 
formmg the Roanoke. These rivers 
are generally navigable a considerable 
distance toward the mountains, in 
which the majority take their rise, 
and their banks are highly pictures- 
que. The Tidewater region is gene- 
rally level imtil near the mountains, 
where it is broken into a rolling 
country, affording excellent pasturage. 

The State abounds in grand scenery. 
The mountainous parts abound m 
game, such as deer, quail, turkey, 
foxes, &c. In the tidal waters alon^ 
the coast, sea fishing is excellent and 
duck ana other wud fowl shooting 
abundant. In the interior are nume- 
rous trout streams. In fact, for the 
sportsman the whole State, including 
West Virginia, affords a most inviting 
field. Hallock says that ' ' perhaps the 
best trout fishing on the Continent 
may be found in the head waters of 
Cheat River in Pendleton Grant and 
Tucker Counties, West Virginia, and 
in the head waters of the ureenbrier 
in Bath and Highland, Virginia, and 
Pocahontas, West Virginia, and in 
the Gauley River in Nicholas, and 
Webster Counties, West Virginia." 
Reached by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway from Richmond, Virginia. 



On the east in the counties of 
Accomack and Northampton, which 
lie between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Chesapeake Binr, forming a peninsula, 
water fowl are found in great numbers, 
including geese, brant, black mallards, 
and others. Snipe and woodcock are 
abundant also. Cobb's Island is a 
fiivourite resort for sportsmen. Every 
convenience and excellent accommo- 
dations are found there. There is 
also at the same place, and in &ct 
everywhere on this peninsula, excel- 
lent fishing both in the sea and in the 
bay. The counties named are reached 
by frequent steamers from Baltimore. 

Smyth County, Va., reached by the 
Atlantic, Missimppi, and Ohio Rail- 
ways among the Alleghany Mountains, 
has bears, deer, wild turkeys, grouse, 
quail and woodcock: houiquarters 
should be at Marion . There are many 

food trout streams in the neighbour- 
ood, and as few of them are visited, 
fishermen may count upon excellent 
sport. 

Morgan County (West Va.), 
reached by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, has deer, bears, wild turkeys, 
rufiied grouse, and other smaller game 
in g^eat abundance. The station on 
the railway is Saint John's Run. 

Tucker County (West Va.), men- 
tioned above, is a famous region for 
deer, bears, turkeys, and grouse as 
well as for trout. Hoys Wilderness 
and the Blackwater Region are in this 
county. Reached by Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway to Oakland, thence by 
waggon. At Oakland parties can pro- 
cure supplies and all required infor- 
mation. A party with a good camp- 
ing outfit would find better sport in 
this region for both rod and gun than 
in almost any other in America. 

In Wood County (West Va.), 
near Parkersbnrgh on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway, there is excellent 
trout fishing. 
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North Carouna. 

Area 50,500 square miles ; popuk- 
tion 1,069,000. It is bounded on the 
east and south-east by the Atlantic, on 
the south bj South Carolina and 
Georgia, and north-west by Ten- 
nessee, from which it is sepanted bj 
the Alleghanj Mountains. 

The innumeraUe bajs and islands 
along its coast are eagerly sought by 
the fisherman and the sportsman. 
Immense quantities of shad and her* 
rine, and other fish, are taken here, 
and the estuaries o£ the rirers and the 
bays are among the &vourtte resents of 
wild fowl of every species, making 
this coast scarcely less attractive to the 
sportsman than are the Chesapeake 
Bay and the shores of Long Island. 

The level region extends about 60 
miles from the coast, and is succeeded 
by a hilly country, west of which are 
mountain re^ons. The mountain 
streams are full of trout. 

Carteret Coonty, in the vicinity 
of Beaufort, reached by steamer from 
New York, or by Railway to More- 
head City, and steamer from that 
place, abounds in Canada geese, euti' 
vas back dueksy redhead and other 
ducks, snipe, and quail. The blue 
fishing is good. The same is true of 
Chowan County. In the neighbour- 
hood of Newbeme in Craven County, 
near Uavelock ttation^ there are seve- 
ral lakes which swarm with geese, 
black ducks, and niallards. The same 
is true of Slocunu Creeky about 17 
miles from Newbeme. 

Carrituck County is a &mous county 
for duck shooting. The Carrituck 
Shooting and Fishmg Club furnish all 
needful decoys, &c., at a reasonable 
rate. Its grounds are 40 miles from 
Norfolk, reached by steamer. Swans, 
geese, and ducks are found there in 
great numbers. Near Knott's Island, 
which is reached by direct steamer 



from Norf<4k, is a beach called tkg 
Sand, which is the resort of countless 
flocks ofeamca* back dmekty Mack ducks, 
wideeons, swans, and geese. Hotels, 
gui&s, and all requisites at low rates. 

South Carolina. 

Area 54,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 705,000. U is boundeid on the 
north bv North Carolina, on the east 
by Norui Carolina and the Atlantic, on 
the south by Georg^ and the Atlantic, 
and on the west by Georgia. 

The natural aspect of the State is 
exceedingly varied : on the seaboard 
of the south broad savannahs and deep 
lag^ns^ covered with fields of rice, 
and fruitful in tropical vegetation ; in 
the middle di^tricts^ gT^^ meadows, 
overspread with maixe, or white with 
cotton ; and, to the ncMthward, bold 
mountain ranges, valleys, and water- 
fiills. 

The coast fishing and shooting are 
the same as in North Carolina. 
Beaufort, Colleton, and George- 
town Counties abound in ducks, 
geese, snipe, and in the forests and 
swamps are a few deer, foxes, coons, 
and turkqrs. There is little sport in 
the State to attract the hunter or the 
fisherman from the more attractive 
region fiuthor north. 

Georgia. 

Area 58,000 square mfles ; popula- 
tion 1,185,000. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North, and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Caro- 
lina and the Atlantic, and on the 
south by Florida. The sea-coast is 
very similar in character to that of the 
Carolinas, bein? lined with fertile is- 
lands cut off m>m the mainlaad by 
lagoons or sounds. Wild fowl are 
abundant in all varieties. Upon the 
mainland rice plantations flourish, 
with all the semi-tropical vegetation 
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and fruit which one finds in South 
Carolina. Passing northward to the 
central regions of the State, the cot- 
ton fields greet the eye at every step, 
until the surface of the country be- 
comes more and more broken and 
hilly, and at last verges upon the 
great hill region traversed by the 
Appalachian or Alleghany Mountains. 
Tnese great ranges occupy all the 
northern counties, and present scenes 
of beauty and sublimity not surpassed 
in any part of America. 

In the hill country of the State, in 
the county of Bastow, there is some 
fishing, and turkeys and quail are 
abundant. Along the coast there is 
good sea fishing, and ducks and other 
water fowl are found on the islands im 
the bays and inlets. There is little, 
however, to attract to the State the 
sportsman from any considerable dis- 
tance. 

Florida. 

Area 59,S75 square miles ; popula- 
tion 187,500. It is bounded on the north 
by Georgia, on the east bv the Atlan- 
tic,on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on the west by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and Alabama. The State is for the 
most part level, being nowhere more 
than 250 or 300 feet above the sea. 
The southern part is covered with a 
large sheet of water called the Ever- 
glades — an immense area filled with 
islands. The central portion of the 
State is somewhat elevated, the high- 
est point being about 171 feet above 
the ocean, and gradually declining 
towards the coast on either side. The 
country between the Suwanee and the 
Chattahoochee is elevated and hilly, 
and the western region is level. Tne 
swampy, island-filled lake, called the 
Everglades, is covered with a jungle 
of vines and evergreens, pines, and 
palmettoes. It lies south of Okecho- 
bee, and is 160 miles long and 60 
broad. Its depth varies from one to 



six feet. A rank grass spring's from 
the vegetable deposits at the bottom, 
and, rising above the surface of the 
water, gives the lake the air of a lawn. 
In the interior of Florida there is s 
chain of lakes^ of which the extreme 
southern link is Lake Okechobeey nearly 
dO miles in length. Many of these 
waters are extremehr picturesque. 

The St. John's River is the prin- 
cipal point of attraction. It comes 
from a marshy tract in the central part 
of the peninsula, flowing first north- 
west to the mou^ of the Ochlawaha, 
and thence northward to Jacksonville, 
and finally eastward to the Atlantic. 
The country which it traverses is 
covered chiefly with cypress-swamps 
and pine-barrens : the oanks^ which 
are from ten to twenty feet high, are 
overgrown with the trees for which 
the State is famous^ among which are 
the pine, magnolia, live-oak, and 
pidmetto. (See Route 30 of this 
Gruide Book, pages 161, 162.) 

The game to be found in Florida is 
not onfy abundant but in very great 
variety. Among the animals are the 

§ anther, grey wolf, fox, raccoon, red 
eer, rabbits, and others less impor- 
tant. Among the game-birds are the 
wild turkey, quail, woodcock, plover, 
snipe, cranes, herons, ducks of many 
varieties, including the canvas back 
and the Canada goose. Among the 
fishes are the sheepshead, salt water 
trout, pompano (considered in the 
South file most delicious of all fishes), 
bass, ray, skate, and in fresh water 
the black bass, perch, and others. 

The best field for the sportsman is 
the Indian River Country, the route 
to which is up the St. John's River 
to Enterprise (see page 163 of this 
Guide Book), and thence by steamer to 
Crescent City and on by stage. The 
following particulars are stated by 
Hallock in his *^ Sportsman's Gazet- 
teer :" " New Smyrna and the Indian 
River Country. Here are found bears, 
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deer, and wild turkeys. The fish are 
sheepshead, bass, salt water trout, 
blackish, and others. The sheeps- 
head run from one-half to seven 

Eounds ; average, three pounds ; bass 
'om one to thirty pounds; average 
five pounds ; grouper from one to fif- 
teen pounds ; averaee three pounds ; 
snappa* from one-hfuf to ten pounds ; 
average, two pounds ; trout from one 
to twenty pounds; average four 
pounds ; drumfish from five to fifty 
pounds ; average ten pounds ; whit- 
ing and pigfish average one-half 
pound each ; blackfish about one-half 
pound ; bluefish, one-half pound. 

In Spruce Creeky excellent black 
bass, redfish^ sea trout, jew fish and 
tarpum fishing. The oass average 
two and a half pounds. Go to M ajor 
Alden's house, or Mr. Loud's. Ihe 
best time for hunting is from 15th 
December to Ist February. In Feb- 
ruary the does are with fawn, and 
only the bucks are fit to kill. Wild 
turkeys should not be killed after Feb- 
ruary. The fishing is best after Feb- 
ruary. 

The Hillsboro* for twenty miles 
is filled with mangrove and marshy 
islands, making manv channels difii- 
cult to follow. * Shipyard Reach,* 
fifteen miles south of Smvrna,is a noted 
place for ducks ; but the best of all 
grounds is a little below on the west 
channel, where they come to a little 

Eool all day long to drink. Parties 
ave been here and shot a hundred to 
the man in half' a day^s shooting. Bis- 
sett's orange mound is a favourite 
place; here the wild oranges glow 
and gleam through the dark foliage, 
covering a shell mound, at whose base 
is a drinking pool where the ducks 
flock by scores. October and Novem- 
ber are the best months, and again in 
March, the interim being spent by the 
greater part of the mass of micks 
wintering in Florida further south. 
Titusville and the Indian River 



Country. Titusville is a point of 
arrival and departure for more in- 
teresting points on the river. For 
ducks one must go across the river to 
Dummitt's, ten miles, on to Banana 
creek, still ftirther. For deer, to Mer- 
ritt's Island, or to the prairies border- 
ing Salt or South Lakes. Boatmen 
and guides can be hired to any point 
on the lagoon and interior. Besides 
large game, such as bear, deer, tur- 
keys, etc., this region LiteraUy swarms 
with snipe and ducksy at least during 
the winter months. Partridges (bob 
whites) are also sufficiently numerous 
to afford sport. The snipe shooting 
on the savannahs is simply superb. 
These savannahs (or natural mea- 
dows) afford sufficient moistui'e to at- 
tract the birds, without being so miry 
as to render tne walking dilficult or 
fatiguing, as is so often the case at 
points further north. 

The localities for fish and game in 
Volusia and Brevard Counties, are : 

For fish go to New Smyrna, Indian 
River inlet or Jupiter. For duck. 
Mosquito lagoon and Hillsboro', at 
the places already mentioned, the 
marshes.between Black Point and the 
canal, at Dummitt's, Pelican Island, 
near the Narrows, and St. Lucie 
Sound. Ten Mile Creek, ten miles 
back of Fort Pierce, also abounds in 
teal and wood duck. For deer and 
bear, *Turnbull's hammock,' near 
New Smyrna ; Merritt's Island, and 
the beach ridge, three miles from the 
southern end ; the Nan'ows ; St. 
John's prairie, five miles west of Ca- 
pron and beyond. For tui'key, St. 
John's prairie and about St. Lucie 
Sound.** 

Within a few miles of Mellonville 
{see page 163 of this Guide Book) 
one may find deer, bears, turkeys, and 
a great variety oi other game. Tents 
and supplies should be taken from 
Mellonville. Fox-hunting is one of 
the pastimes of the residents. 
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Besides the renons named and 
others accessible by the St. John's 
River route, there are other regions 
abounding in game and fish. In 
Hernando County, on the south-west 
coast at Homosassa, there is a region 
enthusiasticallj spoken of by Hallock 
and other writers. Here are found 
sheepshead, redfish, cavalli, channel 
bass, weakfish, red and black grou- 
pers, bream, snappers, skip jacks, sea 
trout and lar^e snapping turtles. 
Around the basin and along the banks 
of the river are large numbers of 
water turkeys, many varieties of sea 
birds, and ducks in great abundance. 
In the woods and hammocks are bears, 
deer, turkeys, and other game. There 
are two routes to Homosassa — one yik 
Savannah, Femandina, or Jackson- 
ville to Cedar Keys, and the other vii 
Silver Spring and Ocala. "The sports- 
man can easily ascertainuponwhatdav 
he will reach Cedar Keys, and by aa- 
dressing Alfred £. Jones, Homosassa, 
Fla., in advance of the day of arrival, 
Mr. J.will be found at the Keys with 
a boat to transport visitors to his place 
free of charge. I f unable to communi- 
cate with Mr. J. a suitable boat may 
be chartered at Cedar Keys for about 
$10 for the trip, thirty miles. If the 
sportsman is desirous of visiting an in- 
teresting and attractive portion of the 
State, he can take steamer from Jack- 
sonville to Silver Spring, and back 
from the Spring to Ocala, vid, stage, 
a distance of six miles. From Ocala 
to Homosassa the distance is for^ 
miles over a fair road, and £. J. 
Harris, of the Ocala House, will make 
the necessary arrangements for trans- 
portation of visitors to the house of 
A. E.Jones, where will be found ex- 
cellent accommodations at moderate 
prices. No place in the State presents 
so many attractions for the sports- 
man, if we take into consideration the 
sporting advantages in connection 
witn home comforts, excellent accom- 



modations, superior table, perfect 
cleanliness, and an admirable cli- 
mate. Sportsmen who wish to enjoy 
themselves, and at the same time be 
accompanied by their wives, will find 
thisplace to o^rmany attractions." 

The South-eastern Hunting Dis- 
trict. South-west of Lake Okechobee, 
nearly to the shore of Charlotte Har- 
bour, and from the Caloosahatchie 
River to Peace Creek, a distance of 
sixty miles, the sportsman will find a 
section uneqiuiUed by any portion of the 
United States for deer hunting or tur- 
key shooting. In crossing the prairie 
from NewTort Centre large herds of 
deer are frequently -visible on each 
side of the trail. Owing to the in- 
equality of the surface, and the pro- 
tection afforded by the tall grass and 
patches of saw paunetto, the game can 
oe approached without mfficulty. 
" With the exception of the few an- 
nually destroyea in the neighbour*. 
hood of Fort Thompson, they are un* 
molested, the ^prasses are nutritious, 
climatic conditions favourable^ and, as 
a consequence, the amount of deer in 
this section is fabulous. This locality 
is truly the hunter*s paradise, and if he 
desires variety, he will find number- 
less turkeys on the banks of the creek 
or in the adjoining islands ; or if dis« 
posed to indulge in fishing, all that 
will be necessary is to use a Dob, spin- 
ner, or fly, and he will soon tire of 
landing the largest and fattest trout 
in the State. On the rivers and lakes, 
ducks, coots, yellow-legged snipe, 
curlews, cranes, herons^ water tur- 
keys, and other birds exist in count- 
less numbers. 

To reach this locality the sportsman 
can take steamer to Charleston, Savan- 
nah, or Femandina, and railroad to 
Cedar Keys; or steamer from New 
York to Key West. Punta Rassa can 
be reached from Cedar Keys or Key 
West by steamer, sailing weekly. 
From Punta Rassa sportsmen can as- 
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cend the river to Fort Thompson, or 
take a bullock dray from Fort Myers." 
In the westernmost part of the 
State, within easy reach of Pensacola, 
whicn is reached by railway, there 
are several rivers and creeks which 
abound in fish, and near which are 
deer, bears, and turkeys. In the 
Grand Lagoon there is excellent 
duck shooting all the year round. The 
black teal wing comes in great flocks 
in early spring, and remains until the 
end of May. Iney are shot by myriads, 

Alabama. 

Area 50,722 miles; population 
996,992. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, on the east 
by Georgia and Florida, on the 
south by Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the west by Missis- 
sippi. The State is neither moun- 
tamous nor level but rugged and 
broken, especially in the centre. 
There are fine grazing lands in the 
low hills of the north where the 
Alleghany Mountains terminate, and 
the lone flat valleys between them 
are verf rich. Thk-e is abundance 
of deer and turkeys, and wild ^eese 
and ducks frequent the Muscle Shoals 
of the Tennessee River in immense 
numbers. Bears, wolves, and foxes 
are also met with. 

Baldwin County. In Wick's Bay, 
at the head of Mobile Bay >and 
easily reached from the city of 
Mobile, and in Fish River, which 
.empties into Wick's Bay, there is 
excellent fishing for salt-water trout, 
redfish, sheepshead, and mullets. 

Choctaw County, in the western 
part of the State, has deer, bears, 
opossums, and turkeys. There are 
aeveral lakes which abound in fish. 
Clarke County at many points 
along the Alabama and Tombigbee 
Rivers, affords excellent shooting, 
deer^ bears, turkeys, geese, ducks, 



snipe, and woodcock being almost 
evCTy where abundant. 

Lauderdale County is one of the 
best fields for sportsmen in America. 
In the forests are an abundance of 
deer and wild turkeys. The most 
noted shooting groun<^, however, are 
the Muscle Shoals, referred to above. 
These shoals are 5 or 6 miles wide, 
and in winter literally swarm witii 
wild geese and ducks. Wild turkeys 
are also found in abundance and 
deer are plentiful. The best route 
is to Decatur, on the Memphis and 
Cliarleston Railway y thence by private 
conveyance. The Swan Dsike and 
Beaver Lake, close to Decatur, abound 
in fish, among them being trout, sal- 
mon, pike, and perch. 

In nearly every one of the counties 
in the northern part of the State are 
deer, wild turkeys^ and other game. 
Along the rivers m the north there 
are very many places where wild 
duck abound, and the rivers and 
smaller streams are full of fish. In 
all the towns hotel accommodation is 
good and reasonable, and where there 
are no hotels the inhabitants of the 
country will be found hospitable and 
most obliging. 



Mississippi. 

Area 47,155 miles ; population 
828,000. It is bounded on the north 
by Tennessee, on the east by Ala- 
bama, on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico and Louisiana, and on the 
west by Louisiana and Arkansas. 
The surface is undulating and gene- 
rally very fertile with river bottoms 
of great productiveness ; the sea coast 
is sandy but well timbered, and is 
considered one of the most healthy 
districts in the world. In its forests 
are found the deer, bear, wolf, and 
wild turkey, and its rivers and 
streams afford. good fiushing. A large 
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The following places are aU readily 
accessible and afford excellent sport : 
Galveston, the chief sea port, is a con- 
venient centre for sportsmen in quest 
of brant, mallard, grey ducks, red 
heads, canvas backsy and of trout, red- 
fish, sheepshead, and other fish, as 
well as alligators. The Western Bay 
is a noted place for game of all de- 
scriptions, nousiouy reached by rail- 
way fix)m all directions, is a good 
centre for deer, prairie chickens, 
geese, ducks, and quail. Game is 
very abundant. 

In the north-western counties of 
the State the buffalo is still found. It 
is impossible, however, to indicate 
where the buffalo range will be found, 
as it is liable to change. It is be- 
lieved, however, that at this time and 
for several years to come, the sports- 
man in quest of buffalo will find the 
best range along the southern border 
of Kansas, in the Indian Territory, 
and in the north-western counties of 
Texas, alon^ the Canadian River and 
the North Fork of the Red River. 

The northern part of Texas is at this 
time sparsely populated, but is rapidly 
filling up with emigrants from the 
older States and from all parts of Eu- 
rone. It is now one of the finest 
fields in the whole world for the 
sportsman during the autumn and 
early winter months. Deer, bears, 
wolves, ducks, geese, turkeys, quail, 
and rabbits are found in the greatest 
abundance. The mildness of the cli- 
mate renders it possible to camp with 
comfort down to the first of January. 
Texas being one of the States where 
the Buffalo may be found, it is 
deemed advisable to insert here some 
notes extracted from the best authori- 
ties in relation to 



Buffalo Hunting. 

See also Route 27, page 151, of this 
Guide Book. 

NoTE.—The chapter on "The Buf- 
falo Country" was compiled in 1874, 
since which time material changes 
have taken place in the Buffalo 
Range. Few are now (1878) found 
in the valley of the Platte, and the 
numbers to be found along the lines 
of the Kansas Railways (see J^oute 
17, page 129, of this Guide Book) are 
greatly diminished. It seems also to 
be conceded bv all the best authorities 
that the bufifalo is being rapidly ex- 
terminated and will disappear within 
a very few years. Efforts are now 
being made to procure legislation by 
the American Congress to prevent its 
complete destruction. 

The following in relation to buffalo 
hunting is chiefly fi-om Colonel Dodgers 
recent work on the *' Wild Game of 
the West," 

He gives it as his opinion that one 
skin in market represents from four 
to six beasts killed, and we think 
these figures not too large. ^^ Still 
hunting ' should be resorted to only 
when a camp is in pessing need of 
fresh meat. Still it is always difficult 
to curb the ardour of the young tyro, 
whose sole desire seems to be to kill 
as many buffaloes as possible for no 
other reason than that he may relate 
his stories to admiring friends, on his 
return to the settlements. The * ' still 
hunter," if he be an adept and under- 
stands the habits of the game he pur- 
sues, may very soon wipe out ofex- 
istence a moderately krge herd of 
bufifaloes. 

He will take into consideration, says 
Colonel Dodge, the direction of the 
wind, the lay of the land, and other 
minor points ; he will use creek bot- 
toms, gulches, and ravine approaches 
in his stalking. When withm shoot- 
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ing distance he commences to kill off 
the herd one by one at his ease, 
meanwhile, keeping himself entirely 
concealed from view. The Bison 
stupidly watch their comrades stagger 
ana fail, but do not offer to run. 
They are startled by the rifle report, 
but are unaware in which direction to 
look for an enemy. The skin hunter 
strips the animals of their hides, and 
leaves the carcasses to decay or be- 
come the food of wolf ana jackal. 
The mortality of the buffalo from the 
slaughter of Indians, but more par- 
ticularly white hunters, is simply 
frightful, and when it is stated by one 
who knows that during the three 
years of 1872-3-4 oyer jour and a half 
millions of these beasts were slaugh- 
tered, it can be readily imagined by 
the most uninformed that the species 
will soon cease to exist. 

Hunting from horseback is followed 
in the same manner by whites as 

Practised by the Indians. Hallock in 
is Gazetteer gives the following ac- 
count of a bu£&lo hunt. '* It was our 
good fortune a few years ago to ac- 
company the Pawnee Indians on their 
grand annual Buffalo Hunt, and a short 
escription of how the hunt was con- 
ducted after the herd was discovered 
will suffice to give the reader an idea 
of a Bison Hunt on horseback. 

After the scouts had brought into 
camp notice of the proximity of a 
herd, the men removed the saddles 
and bridles from their horses, substi- 
tuting for the latter a strip of rawhide 
around the lower jaw. They also 
stripped off their own clothing and 
stood forth as naked as when they 
came into the world, save for a breecn 
clout and a pair of moccasins apiece. 
Their bows and arrows they held in 
their hands. At a given signal they 
started off, at first on a slow trot, but 
gradually increasing their speed until 
Uie trot became a canter, and the can- 
ter a swiit gallop. 



At length we reach the top of the 
last ridge and see the bufiiuo lying 
down in the creek bottom a mile be- 
yond. The place could not have been 
more favourable for a surround had it 
been chosen for the purpose. A plain 
two miles broad and intersected oj a 
narrow stream, is encircled by high 
bluffs, up which the buffalo must toil 
slowly, out which the more nimble 
ponies can ascend almost as fiist as 
they can run on level ground. As 
we commence to descend the face of 
the bluff, the pace is slightly accele- 
rated. The Indians at either extremity 
of the line press forward, and its con- 
tour is now crescent like. Men and 
horses commence to evince more ex- 
citement, but the five hundred bufia- 
loes reposing below us do not seem to 
notice our advance. A few wily old 
bulls, however, that occupy the tops 
of the lower olufis, take the alarm 
and commence to scud off oyer the 
hills. At last when we are within 
half a mile of the ruminating herd 
a few of them rise to their feet, and 
soon all spring up and stare at us for 
a few seconds; then down go their 
heads, and in a dense mass they rash 
off toward the bluffs. As they rise to 
their feet the leaders of our party giye 
the signal, and each man puts his 
horse to its utmost speed. The fastest 
horses are soon among the last of the 
bufialo, but still their riders push for- 
ward to try and turn the leaders of the 
herd, and drive them back into the 
plain. This they in part accomplish, 
and soon the bottom is covered with 
the flying animals. They dash madly 
along, and the trained horses keep 
close to the buffalo without any gui- 
dance, yet watch constantly for any 
indication of an intention to charge, 
and wheel off, if such intention is 
manifested. The Indians discharging 
arrow afrer arrow in quick succession, 
ere long bring down the huge beast, 
and then turn and ride off after an- 
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other. OuTself and comrades having 
brought down three or four apiece, 
come together on a little hill that 
oyerlooks the valley and become spec- 
tators of the scene. Soon the chase 
is ended, and the plain is dotted with 
dark objects over each of which bend 
two or three Indians busily engaged 
in securing the meat. Every ounce of 
this will be saved, and what is not 
eaten while fresh will be jerked and 
thus preserved for consumption, dur- 
ing tne winter. How different would 
have been the course of a party of 
white hunters had they the same 
opportunity. They would have killed 
as many animals, but would have leit 
all but enough for one day's use to be 
devoured b v the wolves or to rot upon 
theprairie. 

Tne late William Blackmore of Lon- 
don, whose experience of the " Great 
West " was exceeded by that of few, 
stated not long since to the Editor of 
this book, that he had killed a buffalo 
while hunting on toot, on horseback, 
and on a locomotive engine of one of 
the Pacific railways ! 



THE WESTERN STATES. 

Arkansas. 

Area 52,198 square miles ; popula- 
tion 495,000. It is bounded on the 
north by Missouri, op the east by 
Tennessee and Mississippi, on the 
south by Louisiana, and on the west 
by Texas and the Indian Territory. 
The State is very flat in the southern 
portion, the middle is wooded, with 
some prairie land, and the northern 
part is rough with a large proportion 
of forests. The game consists of 
bears, deer, wild turkeys, and water 



fowl of every description. The rivers 
and lakes furnish an abundance, and 
a ^eat variety of fish, among them 
being the trout, black bass, perch, 
and others. Among the more notea 
^me and fish resorts are the follow- 
ing: Joc/uon Port J in Jackson County, 
on the White River, affords fine bass 
fishing. Reached dv the St. Louis 
and Little Rock and Southern Rail- 
wav to Newport, a station on the 
railway. In winter ducks abound 
in the neighbourhood of Jackson Port. 
Geese and woodcock are also nume- 
rous. Texarkana, a station on the 
same railway farther south, is a good 
starting point for the game districts 
in the vicinity which abound in bears, 
deer, wild turkey, and grouse. Near 
Helena^ which is on the Mississippi 
River, are many small lakes where 
are found great numbers of water 
fowl, and the lakes afford fine fishing 
for trout, bass, and perch. Forest 
City, St. Francis County, a station 
on the Memphis and Little Rock 
Railway, forty miles from Memphis, 
is the centre of a district, the game 
of which comprises bears, deer, wild 
turkeys, and water fowl in ^eat va- 
riety. The fish are black and striped 
bass, trout, perch, &c., &c. Seventy 
miles north are the St. Francis and 
Little Rivers, on the banks of which 
is all the game above enumerated. 

To properljr enjoy the sporting re- 
sources of this State, one should fit 
out with camping requisites. 



Tennessee. 

Area 45,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 1,258,800. It is bounded on the 
north by Kentucky and Virginia, on 
the east by Norm Carolina, on the 
south by Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, and on the west by Arkansas. 
The eastern part of the State is crossed 
by ridges of the Alleghany Moan- 
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tains, some of which have an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet ; the middle region 
between the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee Rivers is hilly, and the west 
is level. The State is richly wooded 
with pine, oak, hickory, cedar, maple, 
and black walnut. The woods abound 
in game, as bears, deer, opossums, 
foxes, &c. Wild fowl are found in 
many of the rivers. The State is not 
noted for fish. 

Reelfoot Lake, in Dyer County, 
reached from Johnsonville on the rail- 
way from Nashville to Memphis, is 
a noted resort of ducks, eeese, and 
other water fowl, and in tne vicinity 
bears and deer are found. Chatanooga, 
a well-known railway town in East 
Tennessee, is an excellent starting 
place for several streams in which 
there is excellent fishing, and in the 
mountains which enclose the city are 
bears, deer, and other large game. 



Kentucky. 

Area 37,680 square miles ; popula- 
tion 1,350,000. It is bounded on the 
north by Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
on the east by Virginia, on the south 
by Tennessee, and on the west by 
Missouri, and Illinois. The surface 
is rolling hilly in some portions, and 
in the south-east mountainous. 

The State contains little game ex- 
cept of the smaller kinds. Fox hunt- 
ing is a pastime of the residents, and 
there are many fine packs of hounds. 



Ohio. 

Area 39,964 square miles ; popula- 
tion 2,750,000. It is bounded on the 
north by Lake Erie and a part of 
Michigan, on the east by Pennsyl- 
vania, on the south-east by West 
Virginia, on the south by Kentucky, 
and on the west by Indiana. There 



are no mountains, bat the land, 
toward the centre of the State, ia 
1,000 feet above the sea. 

The dividing line between the 
waters flowing toward Lake Erie, 
and those running into the Ohio, is a 
ridge, extending from east to west, 
and lying nearer to the lake than to 
the river, thus giving greater length 
and volume to the streams runmng 
southward than to those to the north. 
The State was originally well timber^ 
ed, but many of the forests have been 
felled, to make way for towns and 
fields. 

There is little large game in the 
State, and there are few attractions 
for the sportsman, except along the 
shore of Lake Erie, where the wild 
fowl shooting and fishing are very 
celebrated. At and about Sanduskyy 
a well-known port upon Lake Erie, 
there is good duck shooting. Kellmfi 
Island in the lake, not fiur frt>m the 
city, is a famous resort for fishermen, 
and the black bass is very abundant. 
Put-in- Bail is another famous resort 
for black bass fishermen, reached from 
Sandusky. Point au Petee is also an 
attractive point for fishermen, and in 
the autumn duck shooting here is ex- 
cellent. 

There are many points in the State 
where there is fair shooting for snipe, 
quail, and like game, but nothing to 
attract the stranger from a distance. 



Michigan. 

Area 56,243 square miles ; popula- 
tion 1,250,000. It is boundea on the 
north by Lake Superior and St. Mary's 
River, on the east by Lake Huron 
and the Huron River, on the south by 
Ohio and Indiana, and on the west 
by Lake Michi^n and Wisconsin. 
The State is divided by Lakes Huron 
and Michigan into two irregular pe» 
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ninsulas, the lower or southern Ijing 
between Lake Michigan on the westj 
and Lakes Huron, St. Clair, and Erie 
on the east, and the northern, between 
Lake Superior on the north, and 
Lakes Michigan and Huron on the 
south. The northern peninsula is 
about 320 miles long and 130 in its 
greatest breadth, and the southern 
i38 miles from north to south, and 
200 from east to west. The unique 
character of the scenery of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, and the easy 
means of access, promise, in the 
course of a few years, to make this 
region one of the most popular sum- 
mer resorts in America. Excepting 
in portions of its southern boundary, 
the State is everywhere surrounded 
by the waters of the Great Lakes, in- 
somuch that it has a coast of neai'ly 
1,100 miles. Of this coast, 350 miles 
belong to Lake Superior, as much 
more to Lake Michigan, 300 to Lake 
Huron, 40 to Lake Erie, and 30 to 
St. Clair. Besides these waters, 
which encompass the State, there are 
manj beautiful ponds scattered over 
the mterior. The southern peninsula 
is chiefly interesting in an agricultu- 
ralpoint of view. 

Tne forests of the northern penin- 
sula are full of game, and Lake Supe- 
rior and the streams running into it 
afford the best fishing in America. 

(For means of access see Route 36 f 
paee 171, of this Guide Book.) The 
following halting places for sports- 
men are given in the order in which 
they are reached by the steamers 
going to Lake Superior from Buffalo 
and Detroit. (These steamers leave 
Buffiilo five times a week in sum- 
mer.) 

Sault Ste, Marie, Here are many 
excellent trout streams. The white 
fish is caught in great quantities and 
forms one of the chief articles of ex- 

gort. Grand Island (120 miles from 
ault Ste. Marie) is 10 miles long and 



5 miles wide. Its shores afford ez- 
cell^t fishing. Munising, on Grand 
Island Bay, is a favourite resort for 
fishermen. Marquette (see page 172) 
is on the Bay of Marouette, the waters 
of which are full oi white fish and 
salmon trout, some of the latter ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds - in weight. 
Beside the fisning in the lake and 
bays, there are within easy reach of 
Marquette some of the best trout 
streams in America. In the Chocoly 
River, 3 miles from Marquette, trout 
weighing five and six pounds are 
taken. 

On the railway running south 
from Marquette to Milwaulcie and 
Chicago (the Chicago and North 
Western Line, see Route 10) is (31 
miles) Nep^aunee, a famous iron 
manufacturmg town, near which are 
bears, deer, otter, brook and lake 
trout, bass, and white fish in great 
abundance. The hunting and fisning 
localities are readily accessible, and 
the hotel and other accommodation 
good. Continuing southward by this 
route we reach (65 miles from Lake 
Superior) Esc an aba, a pleasant sum- 
mer resort, in the neignbourhood of 
which are many trout streams. 

"The country beyond Escanaba 
contains many fine brook trout streams, 
and deer, bear^ and other game, and 
fiir-bearing animals. The sportsman, 
fisherman, or trapper, will find ample 
employment and sport here. There 
is a good winter hunting spot, 8 to 
10 miles north of Day's River, and 
on Red Division (12 miles north of 
Escanaba) on the Smith River. On 
Bay de Noquet the deer congregate 
in a section of heavy timber and 
winter there. Splendid bunting may 
be had in the months of October, 
November, and December. Guides 
may be had at about two dollars per 
day. Guides make their head-quarters 
here, and this, without doubt, is the 
best point to fit out with everything 
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necessary for the trip, with exception 
of arms and accoutrements. The 
deer commence crossing at Little 
Lake, about Au^st dm; Helena 
Switch, about Au^rust 8th to 10th; 
McFarland's Hill (half-way between 
Helena and Centreville), 10th to 
13th ; Centreville, about 15th to 18th, 
and so on." — Hallock. 

Houghton, another stopping place 
of the steamers, is a most agreeable 
stopping place. It has an excellent 
hotel (Douglcu House) f and within 3 
miles are 5 or 6 well-stocked trout- 
streams. Salmon Trout River (9 miles 
distant) is considered to be tne best 
trout-stream in the Upper Peninsula. 

The Twelve Apostle Islands are 
470 miles from Sault Ste. Marie, and 
350 miles west of Marquette towards 
DuLUTH, at the head of the lake. They 
number twentv-seven. The following 
description of them is from Owen s 
** Geological Survey of Wisconsin : " 

''At a distance they appear like 
mainland, with deep bays and points, 
gradually becoming more elevated to 
the westward. *Ile au Chine,* or 
Oak Island, which is next the Detour 
(or main-land), is a pile of detached 
drift, 250 or 300 feet high, and is the 
highest of the group. Madeline, 
* Wau-ga-ba-me * Island, is the largest 
(on which lies La Pointe), being 13 
miles long, from north-east to south- 
west, and has an average of three 
miles in breadth. *MuK-quaw' or 
Bear Island, and * Eshquagendeg ' or 
Outer Islandj are about equal in size, 
being six miles long and two and a 
half wide. 

They embrace in all an area of 
about 400 square miles, of which 
one-half is water. 

The waters around the islands 
afford excellent white fish, trout, and 
siskowit, which do not appear to 
diminish after many years of exten- 
sive fishing for the lower lake 
markets. For trout and siskowit. 



which are caught with a line in deep 
water, the best ground of the neigh- 
bourhood is off Bark Point or * Point 
Encorce' of the French. Speckled 
or brook trout are also taken in aU 
the small streams.'' 

There are many good trout streams 
near Bayjield and Superior City, on 
the way to Duluth. 

The North Shore of Lake Superior 
may be reached by steamer fix>m 
Duluth or Marquette. Among the 
best points for snooting and fishine 
are Isle Royal, Neepigon Bay, and 
St Ignace Island, though there are 
very many other places which afford 
excellent sport; Isle Royal is 45 
miles long oy about 10 miles wide. 
It aboun& in minerals. It contains 
a number of lakes, one of which, 
Siskowitt Lake, has no visible inlet. 
The island affords excellent fishing. 

Neepigon Bay, 40 miles Icmg, 15 
wide, contains a number of beautiful 
islands. The waters and woods are 
full of fish and game, and the hills, 
which almost surround the bay, are 
rich in minerals and precious stones. 

Ste. Ignace Island, 17 miles long 
and 6 broad, is noted for its silver 
and copper mines, its beautiful sce- 
nery, ana the large quantities of brook 
trout which abound in the streams 
and small lakes. Deer and wild fowl 
shooting in all these places is good. 

Guides to the hundreds df fishing 
and game resorts on the north shore 
of the lake may be hired at Marquette, 
where every requisite may be ob- 
tained. Guides may be had for $1.50 
per day. There is no part of America, 
Maine not excepted, which affords 
such fishing as the shores of Lake 
Superior. 

There are many districts in the 
northern portions of the lower penin- 
sula where trout fishing is excellent, 
and where in the season deer are 
abundant. Kalkaska, in the coun^ 
of the same name, reached by the 
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Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway, 
is one of these. The Intermediate, 
Boyney Deer, Grassytaid Jordan Riyers 
are good trout streams. Guides are 
necessary in this region. Near Bald' 
winy in Lake County, reached by the 
Flint and Pere Marqtiette Kailwai/, 
there are many lakes abounding m 
fish, and bears and deer are found in 
the neighbouring forests. 



fishing in its many small lakes, and in 
the season ducks abound. 

The Kankakee River, in the north- 
western part of the State, has ducks, 
^eese, brant,and much small game,but 
Its proximity to Chicago and other 
large towns, renders it too easy for 
sportsmen to reach it, and it is over- 
crowded in the season. 



Indiana. 

Area 33,809 square miles; popu- 
lation 1,750,000. It is bounded on 
the north by Lake Michigan and Ohio, 
on the east by Ohio, on the south by 
the Ohio River, ana on the west by 
Illinois. The State has no mountains, 
and the absence of them and of lakes 
renders it unattractive to the tourist as 
well as to the sportsman. It has very 
little large ^ame, but pinnated grouse, 
hares, rabbits, and wild fowl are abun- 
dant. 

FortWayne, one of the most promi- 
nent cities of the State, is withm con- 
venient distance of grouse and quail 
'shooting, and deer and wild turkeys 
are found in the same county. 

Montpelier, in Blackford County, 
reached from Fort Wayne by the 
Fort Wayne, Muncie and Cincinnati 
Railvxiy, is a good starting-point for a 
iHTge tract of coui^try whicn abounds 
in aeer, wild turkeys, ruffled grouse, 
and wild fowl of several kinds. 

ViNCENNEs, in Knox County, is 
near splendid snipe shooting grounds, 
and pinnated grouse abound. 

In Laporte County, in the north- 
em part of the State, and within easy 
reacn of Chicago by railway, at Kan- 
kahie Bridge, tne wild fowl shooting 
is celebrated, and the county abounds 
in quail, snipe, and woodcock. 

Noble County affords good bass 



Illinois. 

Area 55,140 ; population 2,800,000. 
It is bounded on the north by Wis- 
consin, on the east by Lake Michigan 
and Indiana, on the south by Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, and on the west 
by Missouri and Iowa. The general 
surface of the country is that of ele- 
vated table-lands, inclining south- 
ward, though it is more level than the 
neighbouring States. In the lower 
portions there are a small stretch of 
hilly land, and some broken tracts in 
the north-west ; and upon the Illinois 
River there are lofty bluffs, and yet 
higher and bolder points on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The great landscape feature of Il- 
linois is its prairies, which are seen in 
almost every part of the State. 

The State has little large ^ame but 
pinnated grouse on the prairies, and 
wild fowl on the lakes and rivers are 
very abundant. 

Among the more noted places vi- 
sited by sportsmen are the following : 
Sheffield, m Bureau County, 135 miles 
from Chicago, on the Burlington and 
Quincy Railway, is the starting-point 
for those in quest of ducks upon the 
many lakes in the neighbourhood, 
where excellent sport may be had. 
In the same county is the Winnebago 
Swamp, a noted resort of wildfowl. 

Near Alton (reached by rail from 
any direction) near the mouth of the 
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Illinois River, is excellent wild fowl 
<«hooting. 

Along the banks of the Illinois 
River, 20 to 30 miles below Peoria^ 
there is an abundance of game, con- 
sisting of ducks of various kinds, 
including the canvas hack, grouse, 
woodcock, etc., and the fishing, whicn 
is good, includes pike, b&ss, and other 
fish. 

Geneva, in Du Page County, S6 
miles from Chicago by the Chicago 
and North Western Railway, is a good 
centre for fishing in Fox River, which 
latter is well stocked with black bass, 
pickerel, and other fish. 

The surrounding country is rolling, 
and is about equafiy divided between 
prairie and timber. The county af- 
fords fine shooting in season. Prairie 
chickens, quail, woodcock, partridge, 
and other game abound. Nelson's 
Lake, Johnson's Mound, and Harring- 
ton's Island are popular resorts, and 
are from 1 to 7 miles from the village. 

Near Dixon, 98 miles from Chicago, 
on the Chicago and North Western 
Railway, there is excellent fishing in 
the Rock River ; and plover, snipe, 
and woodcock abound. Pinnated 
grouse are abundant in nearly every 
county in the State. 

The whole State is easily accessible 
by railway, and hotel accommodation 
is everywhere good and reasonable. 



Wisconsin. 

Area 53,924 square miles ; popula- 
tion 1,225,000. it is bounded on the 
north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Lake Michigan, 
on the south by Illinois, and on the 
west by Iowa and Minnesota. The 
country is a high rolling prairie from 
leas to 1,200 feet above the sea. with 
no considerable mountains. I'ne in- 
terior of the State is studded with 



small, clear, and beautiful lakes gene- 
rally well stocked with fish. In the 
forests are bears, deer, and other 
^ame ; wild fowl are very numerous 
m very many l places, and pinnated 
grouse, quail, and other smaller game 
abound almost everywhere. 

In the extreme north-eastern part 
of the State which borders on Lake 
Superior, at and about Bayfield, the 
fishing is excellent. See "Michigan." 

Geneva Lake, one of the most noted 
resorts in the State for pleasure seek- 
ers, has pickerel, rock and black bass, 
and percn, but the most important of 
all is the celebrated " cisco," which 
comes to shore, and is usually seen 
but once during the year, which is 
fi^m June 10 to June 15, when a cer- 
tain fly becomes unpleasantly abun- 
dant about the shore, and which be- 
comes food for the cisco during this 
their spawning time. Cisco fishmg is 
a sport relished by many, who travel 
ofttimes long distances to share it with 
the villagers and visitors, who gene- 
rally turn out and make it a gala week. 

The Lake is 70 miles from Chicago 
by the Chicago and North Western 
Railway, 

Walworth County, near the Il- 
linois line, has 24 lakes, including 
Geneva Lake, above referred to, 
Crooked, Army, Potter's, Booth, Lulu, 
Como, Turtle, Whitewater, Bass, 
Holdens, Grove, Middle, Mill, Otter, 
and Pleasant. Theyare all well stocked 
with fish, and on the shores are good 
hotels. 

Clinton, in Rock County, 78 miles 
from Chicago, by Chicago and Noith 
Western Railway, is an excellent cen- 
tre for " prairie chicken " shooting in 
autumn. 

Koshkonong, 104 miles from Chi- 
cago, by the above railway, is within 
a mile of the lake of the same name. 
Its fish are black bass, pickerel, pike, 
yellow and silver perch, etc. ueese, 
ducks, brant, and swans are unusually 
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Elentiful in its waters. Of ducks we 
ave canvas backs, redheads, mallards, 
wora, blackheads and spiketails. 
"Wild celery grows here m ^eat 
abundance^ and for canyas back ducks 
this lake vies with the Delaware and 
Potomac Rivers, and with Chesapeake 
bay. 

Farther north, by the same railway, 
152 miles from Chicago, is Burnett 
Junction, close to which are celebrated 
shooting grounds. Ducks, geese, 
brant, and swans are found here in 
^eat numbers. Horicon, which near 
is Horicon Lake, aftbrds good fishing. 
Mud Lake affords good duck shooting. 

in the same part of the State are 
Green Bay, near which are numerous 
ti'out streams, and Fond Hu Lac, on 
Winnebago Lake, and near by are 
several other lakes, which afford ex- 
cellent fishing. Menasha and Neenah, 
also in this vicinity, are good centres 
tor shooting and fishing. 

Green Lake is 90 miles north-west 
of Chicago, vi4 Burnett Junction, see 
above, and affords excellent bass-fish- 
ing. A few miles from it are Puck- 
away and BuJlfalo Lakes, both full of 
fish, and affording the best duck shoot- 
ing in Wisconsin. 

in the north-western part of the 
-State, near Hudson, there are many 
excellent trout streams, and ruffled 
grouse, ducks, and geese are very 
abundant. In the same county are 
elk, bears, deer, and other large game. 
Mear Menomonee, in that part of the 
State, at what are called the "Tea 
Gardens," are many good trout 
streams, and in the vicinity are bears, 
deer, and ruffled gi'ouse, the latter 
being very abundant. At Dunville, 
in the same county (Dunn County), 
ducks and geese abound. 

Railway communication renders 
every part of the State easilv acces- 
sible, and hotels are abundant and 
reasonable. 



Iowa. 

Area 50,914 square miles ; popula- 
tion 1,350.000. It is bounded on 
the north by Minnesota, on the east 
by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the 
south by Missouri, and on the west by 
Nebraska and Dakota. 

The surface is, for the most part, 
one of undulating prauie, varied with 
ridges or plateaus, whose extra ele- 
vations impel the diverse course of 
the rivers and streams. On the Mis- 
sissippi, in the north-east, the land- 
scape assumes a bolder aspect, and 
pictures of rugged, rocky height and 
Dluff are seen. About nine-tenths of 
the surface is prairie. The timber is 
generally found in heavy bodies skirt- 
mg the streams, but there are also 
many isolated groves standing, like 
islands in the sea on the prairies. 

The State has very little large game, 
but its prairies abound in pinnated 
grouse, making it the best of the 
States in that respect. The sports- 
man to find excellent sport has only 
to alight at almost any of the railway 
stations not too near large towns, and 
he will find excellent sport close at 
hand. 

The most accessible shooting 
grounds are those near the Chicago 
and North Western, and the other 
main lines of railway running east 
and west through the State. 

On the eastern border of the State 
in Clinton County are several 
places where in addition to pinnated 
^ouse, ducks, geese, and other wild 
fowl abound. Comanche is an excel- 
lent centre for duck shooting. It is 
on the Mississippi River, very near 
Clinton where the Chicago and North 
Western Railway crosses the river. 
Low Moor, in the same county, has, 
beside grouse, ducks, geese, brant, 
woodcock, and snipe. 
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Farther west, on the same railway, 
in Benton County, are forests in 
which are wild turkeys and a few 
deer, grouse being also very abun- 
dant. As above stated, one may find 
excellent sport in grouse shooting 
near almost all the stations on the 
railways in the interior and western 
parts of the State. Scrantotij a station 
on the same railway, beyond Cedar 
Rapids, affords also excellent fishing 
for bass and pickerel, and Glidden, a 
station a little farther west, is die 
starting point for one of the best 
shooting regions in Iowa. Deer, 
wild turkeys, and other game abound 
in the forests, the prairies swarm with 
grouse, and near by on the rivers and 
creeks, ducks, geese, and brant are 
numerous. At Missouri River Junc- 
tion, where the Chidigo and 5lorth 
Western Railway intersects the Sioux 
City and Pacific Railway, game is 
most abundant. There is a Sports- 
man's Club here. 

In Dickinson County, in the north- 
em part of the State, reached by the 
Siotix City and St, Paul Railway to 
Worthington station and thence by 
carriage, there is excellent shooting 
for grouse, canvas back ducks, mal- 
lards, redheads and wild geese, with 
good fishing in Lakes Okoboji and 
Spirit Lake, 

" On the shores of Okoboji some 
Englishmen have built a shooting- 
box, and after the chicken and duck 
shooting in the fall, start from their 
pleasant head-quarters on the lake, 
out upon the plains in pursuit of elk, 
buffalo, black and white-tailed deer, 
antelope, beaver, and other large 
game found there. A Mr. Van 
Steenburg, from New York State, 
alBO has a shooting-box delightfully 
situated on the shores of another of 
the numerous and beautiful lakes. 
The weather continues very agree- 
able till after the middle of October, 
when it is apt to be cold and windy. 



The route is yik the Sioux City and 
St. Paul Railroad to Worthington, 
thence a beautiful drive of 30 miles 
over the rolling prairie, and along 
the timbered shores of the numerous 
lakes which ^ve to the country, in 
the Indian dialect, its charactenstic 
name of 'Minnesota,' land and 
water. Comfortable accommodations 
will be found at Crandall's hotel. 
All the lakes and prairie lands in 
this region are splendid sporting 
grounds." — Hallock, 

One advantage which Iowa pos- 
sesses over most of the States is that 
excellent sport may be had close by 
the lines oi railway, and the sports- 
man has no long, tedious, or costly 
journeys by waggon or on foot to 
reach his game. Hotels are abundant 
and reasonable throughout the State. 
The conductors on the railways hereu 
as in most of the Western States, and 
the station masters, are themselves 
sportsmen^ and make it part of their 
duty to give information and advice 
to sportsmen. 



Minnesota. 

Area 83,531 square miles ; popula- 
tion 450,000. It is bounded on the 
north by the British Possessions, on 
the south by lowa^ on the east by 
Lake Superior, Wisconsin, and the 
Mississippi River, and on the west 
by Dakota Territory. Almost the 
whole is a fine rolling prairie of rich 
soil, a sandy loam adapted to the 
short summers of the climate. The 
surface of the country, excepting 
the Missouri plains, is interspersed 
with numerous beautiful lakes of 
fresh water — all abounding in the 
finest fish, and their Imnks covered 
with a ricn growth of woodland. 

The land is about equally divided 
between oak-openings and prairies, 
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the whole well watered by numerous 
streams. In the eastern section, on 
the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
Rum River, and the St. Croix, are 
extensive pine and hardwood forests ; 
while from the mouth of Crow-win^ 
Rivery a tributary of the Mississippi, 
an extensive forest of hardwood tim- 
ber, fifty miles in width, extends 
south-westerly into the country water- 
ed by the Blue Earth River, a tr;bu- 
taiy of the Minnesota River, empty- 
ing into it 150 miles above its mouth. 

The Lakes of Minnesota, which 
are very numerous, form one of the 
most inviting and picturesque fea- 
tures of the State. They are found 
in every section, and are annually 
visited by large numbers of tourists 
and sportsmen. Sometimes they are 
little ponds a mile in circumference, 
and, again, they are 40 or 50 miles in 
■extent. It is one of the best States in 
the Union for game, bears, deer, elk, 
and an abundance of smaller game 
being found in the forests; while 
ducks, geese, and other wild fowl 
are found almost everywhere. Pin- 
nated and ruffled gi'ouse are shot in 
great numbers : — 

Beginning at the south-eastern 
and most accessible comer of the 
State, we reach the following centres 
for game : — 

From Winona (see Route 35) a 
railway (the Winona and St, Peter 
Railway) runs nearly due west (275 
miles). Winona is near many good 
trout streams. Farther west, in B lue 
Earth County (123 miles by rail 
from Winona) is Eagle Lake, noted 
for its wild fowl. Reed birds are 
found in the neighbourhood in count- 
less numbers. Near MankatOy in the 
same county, are no less than 30 lakes, 
affording excellent sport, both fishing 
and shooting. At Sleepy-Eye Station 
(182 miles from Winona) is the lake 
of the same name and several others 
abounding in fish of several varieties. 



In Hennepin CotJNTV, near St. 
Paul, are many lakes, all of which 
afford good fishing. In Lake Minne^ 
tonka (27 miles from St. Paul), are 
bass, pickerel, and many other varie- 
ties. Close by is excellent shooting 
for grouse, wood duck, and mallard. 
The same is true of several lakes near 
Minneapolis in this county. Near 
Red Wing, on the Mississippi River 
between Winona and St. Paul in 
Goodhue County, in Rush River, 
Pine and Well's (Jreeks, there is ex- 
cellent shooting, the game consisting 
of grouse, woodcock, snipe, ducks, 
and geese. The fishing in the lakes 
near by is good. There are many 
noted trout streams in the coun^. 

In the northern part of the State, 
along the line of the North Pacific 
Railway, are some of the best shoot- 
ing grounds in America. Waldena 
(40 miles west of Brainard on this 
line) is a favourable point from which 
to reach there. Grouse, ducks, geese, 
and other ^me are most abundant. 
Nearer to Duluth, the eastern ter- 
minus of this Railway, near North 
Pacijic Junctiony at Island Lake are 
bass, pickerel, pike, and other fish, 
and wild fowl in great numbers. 
70 miles north of Brainard on this 
line is the celebrated Leech Lake, 
abounding in game. Here are found 
deer, bears, otter, foxes, and wolves. 
Wild ducks are found by myriads. 
In the lake are bass^ perch, and 
muscalon^e, said sometimes to weigh 
30 pounds. White fish are also 
abundant. Itasca Lake, Cass Lake, 
Winibigoshish Lake, and others with- 
in reach afford abundant sport. There 
are no hotels, and camping out is 
necessary. Brainardy on the Rail- 
way, has good hotels, and in the 
neighbourhood are many lakes where 
bass and pickerel abound. West 
from Brainard, on the Red River 
bottoms, ducks are found in enor- 
mous numbers. Uallock says : '* Here 
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it IB entirel J within bouncU to say 
ducks can be found by the million. 
The shallow ponds, the streams, the 
hn^er lakes are alire with them. It 
is no uncommon thing to see a thou- 
sand at once from the car window. 
Passing on a hand-car, between 
stations, with a good dog. one could 
make a big bag without leaying the 
track. At times pinnated grouse are 
almost as abundant." Very many 
other places in Minnesota might be 
named as affording excellent sport 
for both the huntsman and fisherman. 



Missouri. 

Area 65,350 square miles ; popula* 
tion 1,850,000. It is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois 
and Kentucky, on the south by Ar- 
kansas, and on the west by Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Indian Territory. 
The surface of the State is for the most 
part level. In the south-eastern part 
of the State, along the Mississippi 
River, there is an extensive tract of 
low and marshy ground. In other 
portions are extensive prairies which 
extend to the westernmost limits of 
the State. Its forests contain deer, 
wild turkeys, and smaller game, 
and the prairies abound in pinnated 
grouse. 

Near Hannibal, on the Mississippi, 
above St. Louis, is good shooting for 
wood duck and teal, and in the bot- 
tom of the Salt River are wild turkeys. 

Along the line of the St. LoviSf 
Kansas City and horthem Railtcay 
are many stations near which one may 
find excellent shooting for ducks, 
grouse, quail, and other fowl. 

In the north-eastern comer of the 
State, along the Mississippi River, 
near Lagrange, a little wav above 
Quincy, Illinois, among the wooded 
islands of the river are great ncmtx rs 
of water-fowl and wild tjrkeys, 



woodcock, gnmae, snipe, and other 
game. The river afforoa bosa, perch, 
pickerel, etc. 

There is little in the State to attnu^ 
sportsmen from a distance. 



Caufornla. 

Area 188,961 square miles"; popu- 
lation (estimated) 650,000. It is 
bounded on the north by Oregon, on 
the east by Nevada and Arizona, on 
the south by Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

As to its topography, ''no other 
country presents as many, as varied, 
and as strongly marked differences. 
Mountains the most barren, rugged, 
steep, and loffy ; valleys most exten- 
sive, fertile, and beautiful; deserts 
vast, sterile, and desolate, kmdlocked 
and sea like bays ; stupendous cata- 
racts ; picturesque lakes ; fiur-reaching 
marshes ; broad prairies ; gigantic 
trees, and magnificent forests." 

Game of all kinds is found in 
abundance in the forests, bears (in- 
cluding the grizzly), deer, elk, and 
antelope. A mong the lakes and rivers 
geese, ducks, swans, and other wild 
rowl ; and on the flat lands grouse, 
quail, and snipe. 

On entering the State from the east 
by the Central Pacific Railway, one of 
the first stations is Truckee, in Ne- 
vada County. This is a good centre 
forbears, deer, and wild cat, and trout 
streams are numerous. Three miles 
distant is Donner Lake, and fourteen 
miles distant is Lake Tahoe, fiunous 
for trout. 

Near Emigrant Gap station, a little 
farther west on the same line, are 
found deer, bears, grouse, and quail, 
and the fishing in American and Bear 
Rivers and in Crystal Lake is excel- 
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lent. In Nevada County, reached by 
stage from Truckee, is Independance 
Lake, a i'amous centre for game. Here 
are the grizzly and cinnamon bear, 
and deer, ducks, geese, grouse, and 
quail, and in the lakes and streams an 
abundance of trout. 

Before reaching Sacramento the 
Oregon Branch of the Central Rail- 
way goes off to the north (see Route 
44). At Wheatland, near the Junc- 
tion, and a little farther north at 
Marysville, are ducks, geese, snipe, 
quail, and in the Yuba and Feather 
Rivers, salmon, perch, and sturgeon. 
Farther north, near VinOf a station on 
the railway, are bears, deer, California 
lions, geese, ducks, cranes, and other 
wild fowl. In fact, nearly every station 
on the Oregon division of the Central 
Railway is the centre of a good sport- 
ing region, the large game consisting 
of the famous grizzly Dear, deer, ana 
California lion, and the smaller con- 
sisting of grouse, quail, ducks, and 
snipe, llie region is a favourite one 
with fishermen also, there being an 
abundance of salmon, sturgeon, trout, 
pei*ch, and whitefish. 

Seventy-five lailes north o{ Redding 
(««« Route ^l), reached by stage- 
coach, is Sissons Station, close to the 
base of Mount Shasta, a famous centre 
for shooting and fishing excursions. 
The ^ame consists of brown, black, 
and cinnamon bears, several varieties 
of deer, antelope, elk, mountain sheep, 
grouse, sage hens, and quail. The fish 
ai'e salmon, trout, and whitefish. Ex- 
cellent accommodation and outfits at 
Sisson. In the McT^oud River, 20 
miles from Redding, there is superb 
salmon fishing. This whole region is 
one of the best for sportsmen in all the 
West. Sacramento is near excellent 
duck shooting grounds. It is the 
capital of California, and is on the 
Central Pacific Railway, and an im- 
portant railway centre. 

On the railway running south from 



Sacramento, in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley (see Route 37), and farther south, 
are many excellent hunting and fish- 
ing places, as also on the line from 
Sacramento to Placerville. 

Stockton is a good starting point 
for those in quest of ducks, geese, 

?uail, salmon, and salmon-trout. 
iear Lodi, in the same county, on 
the Mokelumne River, geese, ducks, 
and cranes are very plentiful. Near 
BantaSy in the same county, and at 
Lathropy on the railway, are geese, 
ducks, and all kinds of wild fowl. In 
the San Joaquin Old and Middle 
Rivera are ducks and geese, and the 
fishing is excellent. Farther south, 
by this line, we find Borden, a rail- 
way station near which are found 
deer, bears, antelope, geese, cranes, 
swans, salmon, and salmon-trout. The 
same is true of Cross Creek, on this 
line farther south, and on Lake Tu- 
lare, best reached from Tipton, a 
station on the line, there is excellent 
duck and s^oose shooting. Delano, 
farther south on the railway, is a good 
starting point for those m quest of 
deer, antelope, quail, ducks, and other 
game. Los Angeles County and the 
adjoining counties have an abundance 
of game, among which may be men- 
tioned deer, antelope, cayote wolves, 
wild-cats, lions, badeers, and smaller 
game. In the low and marshy disti'icts 
are found swans, geese, canvas back 
ducks, mallards, and a dozen other 
kinds of ducks. Los Angeles is a 
^ood starting point for the Big Pine 
Mountains, a famous region abounding 
in eame of all kinds. 

There are excellent shooting and 
fishing grounds near San Francisco, 
but the number of sportsmen renders 
first-class sport impossible. Merced 
Lake, owned by a club, is stocked 
with salmon. In the marshes near 
the city are quail, snipe, and ducks. 
On the San Francisco and North Pacific 
Railway there are many excellent 
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trout streams. Near Healdsbur^h, 
72 miles from San Francisco bj this 
line, are deer, bears, foxes, rabbits, 
ducks of many varieties, grouse, and 
quail. In all the streams in the 
neighbourhood are salmon, salmon- 
trout, and mountain-trout. 

There is a famous sporting region 
called the Humboldt Bay Country, 
which comprises the counties of Hum- 
boldt and parts of three adjoining 
counties, near the north-western coro- 
ner of the State. It is reached by 
steamers of the line from San Fran- 
cisco to Oregon. A recent writer 
speaking of the game of this region, 
says : ** It includes the grizzly, cin- 
namon,and black bear, California lion, 

S anther, lynx, cougar, wild-cat, elk, 
eer, red, black, grey, and prairie 
wolves, foxes, raccoon, opossum, por- 
cupine, rabbit, jack rabbit, otter, sea 
otter, seal, sea lion ; swans, Canada, 
Hutchins' and brant geese, eighty 
varieties of ducks, wild pigeon, plover, 
curlew, willet, many varieties of 
bay snipe, Wilson snipe, woodcock, 
mountain quail, Califomia quail, 
ruflBed, pinnated, pintail, and Canada 
grouse, ptarmigan, and a host of small 
birds of all varieties and kinds ; sal- 
mon, trout, mullet, bass, rock cod, 
flounder, sunfish, catfish, and dozens 
of other kinds." 

. Taken as a whole, Califomia excels 
all the other States in the abundance 
and variety of her game. In all the 
settled regions hotels are numerous 
and reasonable. In the remoter 
regions it is necessary to " camp out." 
Guides are everywhere to be found, 
and all the requisites for the hunts- 
man or the fisherman may be found 
in all the towns of any importance. 



Oregon. 

Area 95,274 square miles ; popula- 
tion 105,000. It is bound^ on the 
east by Idaho, on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, on the nordi by the 
Columbia River, and on the south by 
Califomia and Nevada. 

The Cascade Mountains, a continu- 
ation of the range known in Califomia 
as the Sierra Nevada, stretch across 
the State frt>m north to south at a 
distance of about 110 miles from the 
Pacific, having an average elevation 
apparently of about 7,000 feet, with 
passes of only 4,500 feet above sea 
level. A series of mostly isolated vol- 
canic peaks scattered along the range 
rise snow-capped above uie general 
mountain mass ; such are the Three 
Sisters, Mount Hood (11,025 feet), 
Mount Jefferson, Mount Pitt, etc. 
These fine peaks, towering fiur above 
the main range, and being covered 
with snow and glaciers, render the 
Cascade Mountains far more striking 
and beautiful in scenic effect than the 
Sierra Nevada of Califomia. The 
Cascade Range divides Oregon into 
two distinct sections, known as East- 
em and Western Oregon. 

In Western Oregon, another range 
of mountains, the " Coast Range," 
extends along the Pacific coast, and 
varies in distance from the Cascade 
Range from 43 to 70 miles. Its ave- 
rage height is said to be 2,500 feet 
above sea level, and its highest points 
not more than 5,000 feet. 

Eastern Oregon is subdivided into 
Middle Oregon and Eastem Oregon 
proper, bv the Blue Mountains, a 
range with a general north and south 
direction situate at a distance of about 
150 miles east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. Whilst in Western Oregon the 
general extent of the flat country, con- 
sisting principally of the broad valley 
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of the Willamette, is only elevated 
60 or 100 feet above sea level, the 
extensive plains composing Middle 
Oregon are a tableland, andat Prine- 
ville or Ochico are elevated 2,800 feet 
above sea level. 

•* The lakes, rivers, and streams, 
bejond the reach of the tide-water, 
teem with trout of sunerior quality. 
In some rivers in Soutn-eastern Ore- 
gon the sucker-fish is found in im- 
mense Quantities; also in the Willa- 
mette. The Columbia River and other 
rivers emptying into the ocean abound 
with salmon and sturgeon ; while tom 
cod, flounders, and other kinds of sea 
fish are caught alongthe coast.Oysters, 
clams and mussels, crabs and shrimps, 
are found at Tillamook and Yaquma 
Bays, and other points on the coast. 
Oysters, which are small, but of ex- 
cellent quality, abound at Yaquina 
Bay. They are dredged from the 
deeper water and put out to fatten in 
'ShaUow beds, which are left almost 
dry at low water. They are shipped 
in large quantities to San Francisco. 

Trout and salmon of several species 
constitute an article of trade, but the 
former as yet only to a limited extent. 
The salmon-fisheries of the Columbia 
River, however, are of great commer- 
cial importance. The fishing season 
begins m April, and is over by the 
ena of July^ The fish are taken in 
tide-water by nets and traps in im- 
mense quantities as they ascend the 
river fresh fi-om the ocean. They are 
cured fresh in one and two pound 
cans, and cured by pickle in barrels 
and half-barrels. The Columbia salmon 
is very fat, and of peculiarly fine 
flavour. Salmon fishing is also earned 
on at the mouths of the Rogue, Ump- 
qua, Coquille, and Nehalem Rivers, 
where tie catches, however, serve 
■principally to supply the home con- 
sumption. A fish natching establish- 
ment, intended mainly for raising the 
Chinook salmon, is in mil operation on 



the Clackamas, having been establish- 
ed by the Oregon and Willamette 
Fish Propagating Company. At the 
end of July white or salmon trout of 
excellent quality ascend the rivers, 
such as the Yaquina, in great num- 
bers, and are very easily caught. 

It ^vould be difficult to find a finer 
field for the sportsman thsm Oregon. 
In all the valleys of the State deer 
abound, but are of course most abun- 
dant in the wilder districts. There 
are four species : the white-tailed 
deer, black-tailed deer, mule deer, 
and the large wapiti deer, or, as it is 
called invariably in the west, the elk. 
The elk and mule deer are local in 
the State, whilst the white and black- 
tailed deer seem more widely spread. 
There are plenty of deer in the Ya- . 
Quina Valley, and the settlers use 
them as a regular source of food. All 
the deer have their rp«^ular annual 
migrations. In the Cascade Mountains 
they go back into the wilder heights 
during summer and move Ipwer down 
in the beginning of autumn. Many 
are shot on these migrations by hun- 
ters posted at known passes. In the 
Yaquina district, deer are usually 
hunted by hounds, being driven to 
take to water in a stream and there 
shot, the places to which they will 
probably ran being known before- 
hand. 

On the plains east of the Cascade 
Mountains antelopes are abundant. 
Quails and various species of the 
grouse family, known in Oregon as 
3ie grouse, tne pheasant, the prairie- 
chicken, and the sage-hen, abound, 
are very easily obtained, and are ex- 
cellent eating, though the sage-hen 
feeding on the bitter sage of the east- 
ei*n plains is only good when young, 
or at certain seasons. In the autumn 
v^ild geese and ducks swarm alone 
many of the water courses. Wild 
swans are very numerous on the lakes 
and rivers of South-eastern Oregon. 
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The Cascade and Coast Ranges and 
the minor chains are frequented hy 
heavers, yellow and silver foxes, 
mink and marten. Black, cinnamon, 
and grizzly hears, wildcat, wolf, ana 
the cougar, or puma, roam in these 
mountains. Of the larger game, 
however, only deer visit the inhahitea 
portions of the State. 

The sportsman has only to reach 
Portland or one of the larger towns 
easily accessible by the San Francisco 
steamers, and making his headquar- 
ters there, avail himself of the services 
of a ^ood guide, and selecting the 
best district for the sport of which he 
is in quest trust to his guide or to such 
sportsmen as he will he sure to en- 
counter, for advice as to details. 
Camping out is necessary for good' 
sport. See Route 44. 



Kansas. 

Area 81,318 square miles; popula- 
tion 450,000 (estimated). Itisbounded 
on the north.by N ebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by New 
Mexico and the Indian Ten-itoiy, and 
on the west by Colorado. ( See General 
Notice of Kansas f ante.) The State has 
an abundance of game, including 
buffalo, elk, deer and antelope, and 
smaller game, turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and pinnated grouse in great num- 
bers. The best centres for game are 
easily reached by the several lines of 
railway which stretch across the 
State; the Kansas Pacific and the 
Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fe being 
the chief routes. 

For hunting and fishing resorts 
along the route of the Kansas Pacific 
Railway* see Route 17, page ia6, of 
this Guide Book. Especial pains is 
taken by the conductors of the trains 
on the railways and by the local 
officers of the Railways to give correct 



information to strangers in relation to 
the best points to be Visited. 

The best points of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway have already been 
pointed out. 

On the Atcheson and Santa Fe 
route, £mporia {see Route 39) is a 
good place for ducks, geese, quail, 
grouse. The Neosho and Cotton- 
wood Rivers afford excellent fishing. 
Hutchinson on this line is a good 
starting place for the antelope country, 
fiity miles south. Grouse, ducks, ana 
geese are abundant. In the region 
about Fort Dodge on this line are 
buffalo, deer, antelope, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, and other game. 

On the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
line, which crosses the eastern end of 
the State, are many resorts for sports- 
men. Burlington, Humboldt, New 
Chicago, Parsons, and Chetopah are 
all excellent stopping places. The 
Valley of the Neosho River affords 
good sport, the game being grouse, 
quail, snipe, ducks, geese, and an 
occasional antelope. The railway 
runs through this valley. 

Nearly every part of the State is 
reached by railway, and hotel accom- 
modation is everywhere reasonable. 



Nebraska. 

Area 75,995 square miles ; popula- 
tion 150,0(X)(estiinated ) . It is bounded 
on the north by Dakota, on the east 
by the Missouri River, on the south 
bv Kansas, and on the west by 
Wyoming. The surface of the State 
is for the most part level. Along the 
Missouri River there are bluffs wnich 
rise 50 to 75 feet, from which the 
country slopes westward, becoming 
more and more level until it verges 
into the great prairie which extendH 
to the Rocky Mountains. {See Route 
13 ofthis Guide Book.) 
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On the line of the Union Pacijie 
Railway^ at Schuyler station, are pin- 
nated grouse in great numbers, also 
ducks and geese. Along the Platte 
River are wild fowl, and the river 
has pickerel. Antelope are sometimes 
seen. The same is true of Columbus, 
Chapmans, and Grand Island. Deer 
are found in the neighbourhood, and 
a few miles to the north-west elk in 
fiur numbers. In Buffalo County, in 
the region of Kearney Junction, are 
elk, deer, antelope, ducks, grouse 
in great numbers, and a great variety 
of game. Fifty or sixty miles south- 
ward, in the valley of the Republican 
River, buffalo are said to be very 
numerous. {See also Route 13.) 
About the same distance north, in the 
region of the Loup Fork of the Platte 
River, are elk, several varieties 
of deer, and a few buffalo; grouse 
and waterfowl are also abundant. 
Farther west on the railway in Daw- 
son County are stations Plum Creek, 
Overton, and Willow Island, near 
which are elk, deer, and antelope. 
Buffalo are sometimes found here. 
Near Cozad,inthis county, are found 
a few buffalo, antelope, deer, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and other wild fowl in 
great numbers. Near Macpherson^s 
and Brady*s Island stations on the 
railway are elk, deer, antelope, rab- 
bits, and grouse in great abundance. 
Alhili and Ogalalla stations have 
buffalo, deer, and the usual smaller 
game of the region. Farther west, 
along the line of the railway, ana 
near the border of Wyoming, at 
Sidney, are, besides the usual smaller 
finune, buffalo, antelope, and deer. 
At Antelope station are antelope and 
deer, grouse, and rabbits. 

In the Valley of the Elkhom River, 
acceiffiible by rail from Omaha, and 
but a short distance north, near 
Winter, antelope, deer, ducks, geese, 
and grouse are plentiful^ and in seve- 
ral liuces near by are fish in abundance. 



Hotels are reasonable and fair alon^ 
the railways. 1 n regions remote from 
the railways camping out is necessary. 



Nevada. 

Area 104,135 square miles ; popula- 
tion 52,000 (estimated ) . It is bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, 
on the south and west by California, 
and on the east by Utah. It is an 
elevated, mountainous, and semi-de- 
sert region, the western part of which 
is on the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada. The surface is broken by a 
succession of mountain-ranges and in- 
tervening valleys and sandy plains, 
the waters of which never reach the sea. 
In the north central part is the range 
called Hum6o/(it Mountains, and in the 
eastern pftrt of the State that called 
the East Humboldt Mountains, which 
extend in a northerly and southerly 
direction. Westward fi-om the latter 
is a long parallel metalliferous range 
called the Toyabe Mountains. A great 
part of the Great Basin, or Fremont* s 
Basin, is included in Nevada. The 

fame is the same as that of California, 
here are several lakes, in which fish 
are abundant. Nearly all the resorts 
for sportsmen are near the line of the 
Central Pacijic Railwajf, Near Wells, 
Elko, and Carlin stations on the rail- 
way, are antelope, deer, gprouse, 
ducks, geese, and other game. The 
lakes and streams furnish excellent 
fishing. Winnemucca and several 
other places in Humboldt county have 
antelope, mountain sheep, grouse, 
ducks, geese, sage hens, and excel- 
lent trout fishing. One of the most 
frequented resorts for sportsmen is 
the Sierra Valley, reached by stage 
coach from Reno, on this line. The 
streams are full of trout, and quail, 
grouse, deer, ducks, and other game 
are abundant. The Truckee River 
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Affords excellent trout fishing, and the 
region affords small game in great 
quantities. This county (Washoe) 
abounds in game and fish, the best 
starting -places being Wadsvcorthy 
Washoe City, and Verdi. 



grouse, and trout in all the streams. 
Denver and Pueblo are excellent 
places for fitting out for the remote 
regions. 



Colorado. 

Area 104,500 square miles ; popula- 
tion 65,000 (estimated). It is bounded 
on the north by V\ voming and Ne- 
braska, on the esRt by Nebraska and 
Kansas, on the south by the Indian 
Territory and New Mexico, and on 
the west by Utah. (See General 
Notice of Colorado, ante.) The State 
Jias large game in abundance, the 
'buffalo, antelope, deer, and mountain 
sheep being lound in many places, 
geese, ducKS, turkeys, grouse, and 
other feathered game is abundant, and 
many of its streams afford excellent 
fishing. Denvkr (see Route 17), the 
capital, is a starting place for sports- 
men in search of grouse, quail, geese, 
and turkeys, which are found within 
a few miles of the city. Pueblo (see 
Route 39) is a good starting point for 
antelope hunting east of it. Near by 
are found hu^alo, antelope, wolves, 
elk, deer, also a great variety of wild 
fowl. There is good fishing in the 
neighbourhood. Manitou is in the 
vicmity of elk, bear, deer, and some 
buffalo shooting, and it is one of the 
best places for trout in Colorado. 
Central City is near buffalo, grizzly 
bear, elk, deer, and antelope shooting. 
iEjStes Park, eighty miles from Denver 
in Larimer County, is an excellent 
place for both shooting and fishing. 
The North Park ( see Notice of Colo- 
Tado, ante) is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen, who find there bears, deer 
.of several varieties, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep, mountain buffalo, 
-geese, several varieties of ducks, 



THE TERRITORIES. 

New Mexico. 

This territory abounds in game and 
fish, but it is so difiicult of access, and 
is so sparsely settled, that many years 
must elapse before sportsmen will be 
tempted to leave the better grounds 
which lie before it to risk the toil, and 
perhaps danger, of testing its merits. 

Utah. 

Area 8S,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 100,0()0( estimated). It is bounded 
on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east bv Wyoming and Colorado, 
on the south by Arizona, and on the 
west by Nevada. The territory is 
mountainous, but has many wide and 
fertile valleys. Large game is not 
abundant, grouse and sage hens are 
frequently met with, and the lakes 
and streams of the canyons abound in 
trout. The best place for fish is Utah 
Lake, forty miles from Salt Lake City, 
which affords trout, mullet, and her- 
ring. On the borders of the Great 
Salt Lake, fifteen miles from Salt Lake 
City, ducks, geese, and swans are 
venr numerous. 

. Salt Lake City and Ogden are 
within easy reach of the best places 
for shooting and fishing, and outfits 
and conveyances are easily obtainable. 
Utah will hardly attract sportsmen 
from a distance, but gentlemen going 
there as tourists, or on business, wifl 
find the sport reasonably good in the 
canyons of the Wahsatch range, near 
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Salt Lake. In some of the streams 
and lakes in these canyons the trout 
are very large. In the Big Cotton- 
wood canyon the writer saw trout 
taken from two little lakes in great 
numbers, and one of the amusements 
of the miners was shooting grouse 
from the doors of their cabins with 
ordinary revolving pistols. 



Wyomino. 

Area 97,883 square miles ; popula- 
tion 15,000 (estimated ) . It is bounded 
on the north by Montana, on the east 
by Nebraska and Dakota, on the south 
by Colorado and Utah, and on the 
west by Utah and Idaho. It is a 
mountainous region, the mean eleva- 
tion being over 6,000 feet. It has 
large game in considerable quantities, 
ffrouse, ducks, geese, and snipe are 
found in many places, and the terri- 
tory has very many trout streams, 
affording excellent sport. Nearly all 
the best centres are accessible by the 
llnion Pacific Railway (see Route 13, 
page 83, of this Guide Book). 

Chetfenne City, in Laramie County, 
a station on the railway, has elk, deer, 
antelope, bears, and mountain sheep, 
and there are good trout streams near 
by. Hazard and Pine Bluff j in the 
same county, have the same game, 
with geese, ducks, cranes, &c. Near 
Laramie station are elk, deer, and all 
the game usual in this section, while 
close by, at Fort Saunders, elk are 
more numerous than else^vhere in the 
Territory. Along the line of rail- 
way westward are Medicine Bow, 
Percy, Rawlins, St. Mary's, and 
Fort Steele, where elk, antelope, deer, 
and feathered game is most abundant, 
and nearwhich ai*e good trout streams. 
Green River, a prominent station on 
the line, is in the midst of a most at- 
tractive region for the huntsman and 



fisherman. Trout are numerous and 
large. Deer, elk, antelope, ducks, 

f^eese, and sage hens make up the 
ist. North of this point is the famous 
Big Horn Mountain country, a region 
prolific in game of all sorts. The 
Big Horn, Little Horn, and Ton^e 
rivers are full of trout. Ten miles 
south of Carter station is Fort 
Bridger, the usual starting-place for 
hunting and fishing excursions in the 
Uintah Mountains, which are a little 
over twenty miles south of the fort. 
Here are found bears, deer, elk, ante- 
lope, mountain sheep, grouse, ducks 
of several varieties, cranes, &c. &c. 
Good guides and outfits at Carter or 
at Fort Bridger. 



D 



AKOTA. 



Area 152,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion about 20,000. It is bounded on 
the north by the British Possessions, 
east by Minnesota, on the south by 
Nebraska, and on the west by 
Wyoming and Montana. The Rocky 
Mountain range extends along the 
western boundary. The Black Hills, 
which belong to the Rocky Mountain 
range, ti'averse the more central and 
southern portion. Fremont's Peak 
and Laramie Peak belong to this 
range. The principal rivers are the 
Missouri, the Ked Kiver of the North, 
and the North Fork of the Platte. 
The MissouH washes the eastern and 
southern border, and drains a large 
portion of the 'I erritoiy. The Temtory 
abounds in large game, and the lakes 
and rivers in fish. A large propor- 
tion is uninhabited, and wiU for some 
time be dangerous to sportsmen owing 
to the rovinff bands of Indians. In 
the Black Hills (see Route 42, page 
194) there are deer, elk, bears, and 
the other large game peculiar to the 
West, and groude are abundant; 
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Fargo, on the North Pacific BaStwnj 
(tu Route 40), is a good centre for 
haffalo, elk, deer^ antelope^ dncksy 
gTOosey &c. &c. 



vattey of the YeUowsUme River abounds 
in game, and there are no trout 
Mtreams to compare with those found 
here. (See Route 26 of this Guide 
Book.) 



Montana. 

Area 153,300 square miles; popula- 
tion 40,000 (estimated). It is bounded 
on the north by the British Posses- 
sions, east bj Dakota, on the south 
t)7 ^^Toming and Idano, and on the 
-vrest by Idaho. The surfiice of the 
coun^ is eenerally mountainous. 
The Kooky Mountain ran^e crosses 
the Territory, Commencmg at the 
northern boundary, this range extends 
0. distance of about 300 miles in a 
south - south - east direction, after 
•^hich it describes a great curre west- 
•^ard until it touches the border of 
;[daho. From this point the range 
-grinds along the soutn-west boundary 
^f Montana for nearly 300 miles. 
<Xlie Bitter-Root Mountains also form 
^ part of the western boundary. The 
^0UJitrj bordering on the Jefferson, 
^]^llatmj and Miuiison Forks of the 
i^issoun, is among the most fertile 
^fid beautifal to be found west of the 
^Mississippi. The country is a gently- 
jjdulatmg prairie, dotted here and 
♦Hei^ with clumps of timber. The 
yearns are fringed with forest- 
^P0vrth, 

^ Xhe territory is sparsely settled, 
fid travelling even on the waggon 
^^y0,dB not always safe except with an 
^i^oTt, The Northern Pacific Rail- 
^^ y inrill eventually cross this territory, 
"^ AvinUX open up shooting and fishing 
^^^rts unsurpassed in any country. 
X'^^jje neighbourhood of Forts Benton 
X^ J Belknap, and of Helena, in the 
^^zL\0m part, are found grizzly bears, 
"^t^ 0ioose. antelope, grouse, ducks, 
e**^^^ ana in all the lakes and 
^^^^-rtxs an abundance of trout. The 



Idaho. 

Area 86,294 square miles ; popula- 
tion about 15,000, exchmiTe of In- 
dians. It is bounded on the north 
by Montana and the British Posses- 
sions, on the east by Montana and 
Wyoming, on the south by Utah and 
Nevada, and on the west by Oregon 
and Washington. It is a uionntainous 
countzy with some prairie land and 
many fertile valleys. It abounds in 
the larger game, such as bears, 
wolves, panthers, moose, buiblo, 
deer, and the smaller game of the 
region. The hunting grounds are 
remote and accessible only by much 
labour ; but the sportsman once there 
will find abundant occupation. The 
chief centres for sportsmen are Boise 
City and Idaho City, reached from 
the Kelton Station of the Union 
Pacific Railway. (See Route 13, 
page 98, of this Cuide Book. ) Guides 
and outfits may be found at Idaho 
City or Boise City. 



Washington, 

Area 70,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion about 30,000. It is bounded on 
the north by the British Possessions, 
on the east by Idaho, on the south 
bv Oregon, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. The country is 
mountainous, with fertile and beauti- 
ful valleys. It abounds in large 
game, such as moose, deer, elk, geese, 
duck, snipe, ^ouse, and the salmon 
and trout fishing are unsurpassed. A 
verv larj^e proportion is uninhabited, 
and guides and camping outfit are 
necessary. 
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Olympia {see Route 44) han many 
fine trout streams in its vicinity. 
Vancouver is a good fitting out place 
for the wilderness. A di»Eui vantage 
of the best game regions is that their 
remoteness renders it impossible to 
tiansport game to '*the settlements." 

Arizona. 

Area 113,916 square miles. It is 
thinly settled, and the exact popula- 
tion cannot be g^ven. It is for the 
most part a mountainous region, not 
unlike the southern part of Colorado. 
It is known to abound in game, in- 
cluding the elk, deer, some buffalo, 
and multitudes of wild fowl. It is 
infested by roving bands of Indians, 
and is neither safe nor comfortable. 
After a few years it will become one 
of the most fre(}uented of the game 
resorts of America. 

Alaska. 

Area 580,107 square miles (popu- 
lation unknown). Of this newly ac- 
quired territory of the United States 
very little is known — except the 
western coast the country has not 
been fully explored. 

*^ Imagination has been made to 
supply we place of knowledge, and 
even poetry has been lugged in to 
picture the supposed savage deso- 
lation of the laud, and the imagined 
rigour of the climate. The great 
drawback to the climate is the rain, 
which falls almost incessantly during 
nine months of the year. The ave- 
rage fall of rain for eighteen years 
past has reached the astonishing 
figure of 86 inches. Of course vege- 
tfu>les and grains cannot be grown in 
a soil of such excessive moisture, but 
the forests produce some of the best 
timber on the continent; the plains 
between the mountains, as well as 
the sides of the mountains themselves, 



are covered with forests so dark and 
dense as to be impenetrable except 
to wild beast and savage huntsmen. 
On the lowest ground the cotton- 
wood grows. The birch-tree some- 
times appears upon the river sides, 
but the forests of Alaska consist 
mainly of the pine, the cedar, the 
cypress, the spruce, the fir, the larch, 
and the hemlock. These forests 
begin almost at the water's edge, and 
they rise with regular gradations to 
a height of 2,000 feet. There is also 
reason to believe that, beyond the 
Coast Range of mountains, there is 
an extension of the rich and habitable 
valley-lands of Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territonr. The animal produc- 
tions of the iorests are abundant, the 
elk and deer being so numerous as to 
be undervalued ror food or skins by 
both natives and strangers. The 
bear, of many fiimilies — black, grizzly, 
and cinnamon — the mountain-sheep, 
the wolf, the fox, the beaver, the 
otter, the mink, the raccoon, the 
marten, the ermine, and the squirrel, 
are amon^ the land fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The fur-bearing seals are 
found most numerously on St. Paul's 
and St. George's Islands." 

Salmon and other fish are abundant 
and the sea coast fishing resembles 
that of the North Atlantic coast. 

Alaska is reached from San Fran- 
cisco by steamer. 



The Indian Territory. 

The same remarks which have been 
made in relation to New Mexico 
apply to this Territory. Portions of 
the eastern districts are accessible 
and afiTord sports similar to those to be 
had in the adjoining States of Kansas 
and Texas, but the territory is very 
much infested by Indians and is not 
safe ground for white men. 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

On the first of July, 1867, by an 
act of the British Parliament, and 
with the consent of their respective 
legislative bodies, the four British 
Provinces, hitherto known as Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, were united under 
one government, and entitled the 
Dominion of Canada. The two pro* 
vinces first mentioned assumed the 
names of Ontario and Quebec, the 
others retaining their former desig^- 
tions. 

The Dominion, with Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland, the North- 
west, and Hudson's Bay Territories, 
comprise the British Possessions in 
America, and include an area of 
3,369,345 square miles. 



Ontario and Quebec. 

Area 331,280 square miles; popu- 
lation of Ontario estimated 2,250,000, 
of Quebec, 1,500,000. The general 
topography of Upper Canada (On- 
tario) is that of a level country, with 
but few variations excepting the pas- 
sage of some table-heights, extending 
south-westerly. It is the most fertile 
division of the territory, and thus to 
the tourist in search of the pictures- 
que, the least attractive. "The 
Lower Province (Quebec) is ex- 
tremely varied and beautiful in its 
physical aspect; presenting to the 
delighted eye a magnificent gallery of 
charming pictures of forest wilds, 
vast prairies^ hill, and rock-bound 
rivers, rushing waters, and bold 
mountain-heights, everywhere inter- 
mingled, and their attractions embel- 



lished by intervening stretches of 
cultivated fields." 

In the northern and western part of 
these provinces wild game U found in 
abundance, and in the rivers, lakes, 
and streams excelient Jishing may be 
had in almost every part of tnem. 
The salmon 'fishing of the Dominion 
of Canada is under Government con- 
trol. " The Government leases the 
rivers for a term of nine years, and 
rivers unlet on the first day of each 
year are advertised by the Government 
to be let to the highest bidder. The 
places of residence of those tendering 
for fishings are not considered in let- 
ting a river ; and if a gentleman fi-om 
the States outbids a Canadian, the 
river will be declared as his. Rivers 
are therefore hired by Europeans as 
well as by Canadians and citizens of 
the States. . . Rivers are let in 
whole or parts, each part permitting 
the use of a given number of rods, 
usually four. Parties who desire to 
lease a Canadian river should address 
a letter to the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, at Ottawa, statin? how 
many rods they have, and the district 
which they prefer to fish. He will 
forward them a list of the leasable 
rivers, and a note of information, upon 
which they should get some Canadian 
to make the tender for them. The 
leases of fiuvial parts of rivers vary 
from two to six hundred dollars a 
year for from three to eight rods, and 
the price for G^uides or gafifers is a 
dollar a day. — Genio C. Scott's 
Fishing in American Waten, 

Bonaventura County, in the ex- 
treme north-eastern part of Quebec, 
has fine salmon fishing in Bonaventura 
River, reached by steamer from 
Dalhousie. Gaspe, the adjoining 
county, has several noted salmon rivers. 
Moose are found near bv. Reached 
from Dalhousie. (See **New Bruns- 
wick," below.) In the next county 
of Rimouski there are many lakes 
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which abound in trout. It is reached 
by rail or river from Quebec. The 
Mitis and Rimouski Rivers afford 
excellent salmon fiihing. 

In the district farther west and 
south called the Magog country , north 
of and adjoining New Hampshire and 
Vermont, there are several lakes : 
Memphremagog, St. Francis Massa- 
wippi, and Megantic — ^and the Rivers 
Yamaska, Nicolet, Becancour, and 
Chaudiere, and other smaller lakes 
and streams which afford excellent 
Jishing, The route is bv Grand Trunk 
Railway from Portland to Sherbrooke 
(see Route 21), or by Connecticut 
River Vallev {see Route 24). Ma- 
gog, on Lake Mempbremago^, is a 
gpod centre. Within a few miles are 
many trout streams. Coons Pond, 
Lake Oxford, and Brome Lake afford 
excellent spoit. In the last named 
the fish are said to be very large. 
Sherbrooke, a station on the Grand 
Trunk line, is also a convenient cen- 
ti*e. Fourteen miles distant are the 
Brompton Lakes, with trout and bass. 
Ten miles distant (but only five from 
Magog) is Lake Massawippi, with 
excellent trout fishing, and close by 
are many good trout streams. On an 
island in Brompton Lake a club has 
a house to which strangers are al- 
ways welcome. 

. The region about Lake Megantic is 
noted for its fishing. It is also 
reached from Sherbrooke. Twenty- 
five miles from the last named place 
is Robinson, where all supplies may 
be had, and in the neighbourhood of 
which there is excellent fishing. Lake 
Megantic has trout and bass, and 
there are many smaller lakes and 
streams near by which are full of 
front. 

North of the city of Quebec and 
of the St. Lawrence there are famous 
shooting and fishing grounds. The 
region is known as the Quebec Coun- 
try. 



"The region is included within 
a circuit of 100 miles, lying north of 
the city of that name. Within this 
distance there is still a vast unex- 
plored mountainous tract, among 
which are numberless lakes, rivers, 
and streams affording, each and all, 
such fishing and pleasant enjoyment 
in the wild camp life as are not to he 
had elsewhere short of the rocky moun" 
tains. 

The Jacques Cartier is the first 
river of any importance which you 
strike after leaving Quebec. It is 
twenty miles dLstant from that city, 
and is the boundary of the settle- 
ments to the north. The river is ex- 
tremely picturesque in its meander- 
in^s among the numerous islands 
with which it is dotted and affords 
some excellent trout fishing. Salmon 
Jishing is to be had lower down. It 
is navigable for canoes for fifty or 
sixty miles from its mouth, with but 
few portages. 

Two days* tramp from the Jacques 
Cartier is the St. Ann's, a shallow 
rapid river flowing between high 
precipitous mountains expanding at 
intervals into large deep pools, in 
which lurk some fine fish. One of 
the largest of these pools is called 
the Peche a Malcolm. Between the 
two rivers are many large lakes, deep 
among the mountains. Tontari, 
Grande Lac, and the lakes of the 
river Aux Pin's, afford the finest 
fishing. Caribou and moose can be 
successfiillv pursued here in fall and 
winter. The lakes abound in ducks 
which breed on the islands. 

Outfits must be of the lightest, for 
eyerythinff has to be earned on the 
back of the guide over high moun- 
tains. Leave this matter to the 
guide and let him procure under 
your supervision whatever is needful 
and nothing more. You must expect 
to carry your own little traps. No 
tent is requisite, as a bark camp can 
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be soon constnicted with little 
labour."— Ha//oc/c. 

In Montmorency, Port Neuf, St. 
Maurice^ Quebec, and Saguenaj 
counties, all north of the St. 
Laurence^ there is excellent fishing. 
The Moisic River, which empties 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
Saguenay county, is caUed by some 
sportsmen one of the best salmon 

TROUT STREAMS IN THE WORLD (Me 

also " Labrador," below). Godbout 
River is an excellent salmon stream. 
Montmorency, besides superb fishing, 
has duck, snipe, and partridge shoot- 
ing. Tnere are very many other 
{)laces in the Province where excel- 
ent sport may be had, but the above 
include most of those especially attrac- 
tive to foreigners. 



Ontario. 

Beginning at the eastern part of 
Ontario we find in the County of 
Glengarry excellent fishing in the 
Lake St. Francis, a bay ot the St. 
Lawrence River. Steamer from 
Montreal. 

In Greenville County, just north of 
Prescott on the St. Lawrence and 
in Charleston Lake, 18 miles from 
Brockville, which latter is on the 
St. Lawrence, the duck shooting is 
famous. In Northumberland County 
is Rice Lake, reached by rail fi'om 
Coburg on the St. Lawrence, with 
good bass, pickerel, and muscalonge 
fishing. In the Ottawa District, 
readily accessible from Ottawa City 
(see Route 21, page 136, of this 
Guide Book) are bears, rufiied 
grouse, foxes, and hares. Plantagenet 
IS the best centre for this district. 

In Peterborough County, north of 
Northumbetland, and reached directly 



by rail from Coburg. there is excel- 
lent fishing and snooting. Near 
Young*8 Point is splendid salmon 
trout fishing. Pigeon Lake and 
Pigeon River afifwd good duck 
shooting. Balsam Lake and Stony 
Lake are full of fish, and the former 
is a good place for deer shooting. 
There are manv lakes in this region 
full of fish and where deer are plen- 
tiful. 

Victoria County adjoins Peter- 
borough on the west, and is reached 
by rail from Port Hope on Lake 
Ontario. 

Bobcaygeon is '' a good place for any 
sportsman desiring variety. In May, 
June, and July muscalonge can be 
caught in any quantities. They run 
from five to twenty pounds, averaging 
about nine pounds. Black bass are 
gamy and large. Ducks, partridges, 
and snipe are plenty. Deer abun- 
dant, and hounds and starters can be 
found in the village. Half a mile 
beyond Bobcaygeon the river enters 
Pigeon Lake, and from this place can 
be reached numerous others, all well 
supplied with fish. At BoDcaygeon 
good hotel board can be had at five 
dollars per week. This place can be 
reached via the Midlana Railroad to 
Lindsey, thence by steamboat. There 
are no boats nor guides. The foot 
of Pigeon Lake, at Little Bob River, 
is the place to fish. . 

Lindsey, Eight miles down the 
Scazag River, Sturgeon Bay, is a re- 
nowned place for black bass, musca- 
longe, and other fish. There is a good 
summer hotel. 

Cflboconk, Two miles distant from 
Coboconk are some excellent black 
bass fishing pools. Big Turtle Lake 
has muscalonge fishing; Moore's 
Lake salmon and muscalonge ; Gull 
Lake, salmon. In the fall good troll- 
ing betvireen the island, and in the 
vicinity is good deer shooting. Moun- 
tain Lake is well stocked wim salmon. 
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irout; reached from Gull River 
Bridge. Big Bush Kouk Lake is the 
receiving basin of three chains of 
lakes, salmon and game in all the sur^ 
rounding country. Grass River and 
lake, Pme and Citinberiy Lake, &c. 
HalCs Lake is the most beautiful of 
the chain, and is in the centre of a 
grand game country. Take the To- 
ronto and Nipissing Railway to Cobo- 
conk." — Ha iLock. 

Adjoining Victoria County on the 
west is Simcoe County, in which is 
the &mous Lake Simcoe, famous for 
black bass. Reached from Toronto 
by railway to Bell Ewart, whence 
steamer goes up the lake 30 miles, and 
passes by a connecting channel into 
Lake Coochachung, touching at Oril- 
lUij at which place there is also a 
railway connection with Barrie. 
** From Coochachung is 10 miles of 
staging to Muskoka Lakey one of the 
veryjinest bass lakes in the world, and 
there the angler may take steamboat 
again, and traversing the lake, pass 
through a canal and lock into Lake 
Rossau. This whole region swarms 
with bass, and is well worth a week's 
visit. Cost of a ten days' trip about 
$75. Excellent hotels at Bell Ewart, 
Barrie, and Orillia. Guides ana 
boats can be obtained at Rama, an 
Indian village 3 miles above Orillia.** 

Adjoining this is the famous Mus- 
koka Region, much visited by sports- 
men from all parts of America and 
Europe. The Northern Railway 
(office at Toronto) publishes for dis- 
tribution an excellent map and de- 
scriptive pamphlet. The following 
brief account of it is from Hallock*s 
Gazetteer, which book should be in 
the hands of all sportsmen. 

" The Muskoka District, one of the 
most attractive regions in Canada for 
summer tourists, embraces what is 
known as the Northern Lakes, 
a chain lying north of Toronto, ana 
comprising L^kes Simcoe, Muskoka, 



Rosseau, and Cocochong. This is a 
popular resort for sportsmen, and 
supplies the best bass fishing to be 
haa in Canada, as well as superb 
trout fishing. The lakes vary greatly 
in size ; the larger ones 30 or 40 miles 
in length, and vie smaller ones mere 
ponds, but clear and deep, and all 
abounding in salmon trout, perch, 
black bass, &c. The principal rivers 
are the Muskoka, with its two 
branches, both heading in lakes, and 
broken by many falls; the noble 
Magnetewan, the Severn, Moon 
River, Sharpe*s Cre^k, South River, 
and me Kasheshebogamog. Large 
trout abound in the South Branch of 
the Muskoka, which is broken by 13 
falls. This stream is some 10 rods 
wide and uniformly deep, with forests 
impinging upon the margin, in which 
deer are very numerous. There are 
but few ruffled grouse, and but little 
small game. In the North Muskoka 
there are no trout. In the Magnete- 
wan, which empties into Georgian 
Bay, the speckled trout reach 5 
pounds in weight, black bass 8 pounds, 
and pickerel 14 pounds. This river 
traverses the finest deer country in 
Canada. Grouse are also numerous, 
and ducks in their season. In Moon 
River are monster muscalonge. This 
stream is the outlet of Lake Muskoka. 
On the Severn, between the towns 
of Bracebridge and Gravenhurst, is - 
a fine ruffled grouse district. 

To those leaving the States, Toronto 
is the first objective point, reached 
from New York by the Erie and 
Central Railroad, vi^ Niagara Falls 
and Suspension Bridge, and from the 
West by Lake Shore and Great Wes^ 
tern. 

From Toronto the route is Yik the 
Northern Railroad to Gravenhurst, 
or rail to Belle Ewart, thence steamer 
to Gravenhurst. Thence the route is 
all by water thi'ough Lakes Muskoka, 
Rosseau, and Joseph — all connecting. 
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After a few miles' ran the steamer 
turns into the River Moskoka, which 
it ascends seven miles to Bracebridge. 
Bracebridge is the starting point tor 
the South Muskoka and tor Trading 
Lake, sixteen miles distant, both 
splendid deer and trout districtSy with 
guides, boats, and dogs at both places. 
It is necessary, however, to naul a 
boat over to the former, some ten 
miles. Mr. Higgins, of Queen's hotel, 
Bracebridge, will be of service in 
securing guides and conveyance. At 
the head of Lake Rosseau is a fine 
hotel. Good deer hunting and trout 
Jishing and every convenience there. 
At the head of Joseph Lake is a very 
comfortable hotel. Black bass fishing 
in the lake. There is a road from 
there to Parry Sound and Georgian 
Bay. From Kosseau there is an ex- 
cellent mail road to the Magnetewan, 
thirty-three miles distant, and extend- 
ing as niany more miles to Lake Ni- 
pissing. Telegraph communication 
fcetween all these points, which are 
designated here merely as places of 
rest and departure, accessible to the 
most feeble, and comfortable in all 
respects for the wives of sportsmen. 
ITiere is no end to minor objective 
points which can be reached bv steam- 
boat, skiff, or waggon — Gull Lake, 
near Graven hurst, at the beginning 
of the interior route with fair fishing 
for salmon trout, speckled trout, pickerel 
and bass, and some deer and ducks; 
Moon River, iJO miles north-west from 
Gravenhurst, with a beautiful fall, 
and very good fishing for the Jish above 
mentioned and muscalonge; Perch 
Lake, Silver Lake, Pickerel Lake, 
and Terry's Lake, all near the head 
of Muskoka Lake, and well stocked 
with fish; Sharpe's Creep, near 
Bracebridge, with speckled trout ; a 
chain of lakes, reacned by sixteen 
miles' staging from Braoebriage,called 
Fairy, Vernon, Fox, and Peninsula 
Lakes, with the Lake of Bays, reached 



by a portage of three-fonrths of a 
mile ; and best of all, the waters ad- 
jacent to and including the fiimous 
Magnetewan, all of which teem with 
deer, ducks, and fish of various kinds. 
Of these are Aumick Lake, Seeb 
Lake, White Lake, and Doe Lake, 
the last little visited but highly 
spoken of. 

The whole country is now so ac- 
cessible that the sportsman can easily 
visit the principal hunting and fishing 
grounds m the space of a smgle month. 
At the most frequented places, boats, 
canoes, dogs, and guides can be pro- 
cured. A canoe with guide will cost 
$2 per day. Richard Crooks of Mag- 
netewan will act as guide for fishing 
and hunting parties on the Mag- 
netewan and furnish canoes, a tent, 
and three dogs for $2.50 per day. 
Provisions and waggons can be ob- 
tained at the larger towns, but it is 
advisable for the sportsman to take his 
own camp kit and tent. Heavy 
clothine is reouisite at all times of the 
year, althougn the midsummer days 
are often very hot. June, September, 
and October are the best months, the 
former for fish, the latter for game. 
The weather is not severe in October, 
and navigation does not close until 
the end of the month. Expenses of 
round trip for a month $100. A good 
map of the river and adjacent country 
may be obtained of Charles Lount, 
Register, Bracebridge ; or of Adams, 
Stephenson & Co., King Street, 
Toronto." 

North of Brockville on the St. 
Lawrence and reached by there direct 
by rail to Sand Point on the Ottawa 
River, is a famous hunting region for 
moose, caribou, bears, wolves, and 
other large game, called the Cou- 
LONGE District. Less than a hun- 
dred miles west of this district is a 
region abounding in Lakes which has 
been called the Adirondacks op 
Canada.- These lakes number by 
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hondredsy and are the resort of deer, 
beiuB, wolyesy and other wild game, 
and are full of fish. 

There remains to be noticed among 
the famous game resorts of Canada 
only the Alooma Country on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. This 
region abounds in fishing and shoot- 
ing grounds. It is reached as de- 
scribed in Route 56 of this Guide 
Book, and what is said in the fore- 
going article on "Michigan," ap- 
plies to this district. 



Nova Scotia, 

Area 16,000 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Bay of 
Fundy , the Strait of N orthumberland, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; on the 
east and south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Bay of Fundy, and the Province 
of New Brunswick. It is well watered 
by rivers, brooks, and lakes. Wild 
game is abundant, among which are 
remarkable the moose, caribou, and 
red deer. Wildfowl are also abun- 
dant. The coast fishing is everywhere 
good. The streams of the mterior 
afford excellent sport, .but they are 

generally preserved ; a small fee will 
owever enable strangers to fish in 
them (see Routes 49, 50 and 51 of 
this Guide Book). 

Beginning at the southern part of 
Nova Scotia, one of the best game 
regions is in Annapolis and Yarmouth 
Counties (see Route 51). It is almost 
a wilderness, and here may be found 
the moose. Dear, caribou, otter and 
Other game, and the lakes and streams 
are fufl of salmon and trout. Adioin- 
ing Annapolis County is Lunenburg 
County, where are moose, caribou, 
salmon, and trout. Chester is the best 
headquarters, reached best from Hali- 
fiix by steamer. Halifax County, 



adjoining on the north, has fine sea- 
fishing, and in the interior is excellent 
fishing for salmon, salmon-trout, and 
speckled trout. The best fishing- 
grounds of the interior are reached by 
stage coach from Halifax. Cumber- 
land County, which is crossed by the 
railway from St. John to Halifax, has 
moose, caribou, bears, wild-cat, foxes, 
ruffled grouse, ducks, snipe, and other 

Same. In the rivers salmon is abun- 
ant. and the trout streams afford 
excellent sport. Parsborough, easily 
reached by rail or steamer from St. 
John and Halifax, is the best starting 

Soint. Guides charge but $1.50 per 
ay. Amherst is near excellent duck 
and snipe shooting. 

In Queen's County, near Port Mou- 
ton, reached by stage from Halifax to 
Liverpool, and thence private con- 
veyance, ducks of many varieties, 
^eese, and snipe abound. Close by 
IS the best region for moose in the 
Provinces. Queen's and Lunenburg 
Counties are called ** the lake district 
of Nova Scotia, "and their many lakes 
literally swarm with trout. 

Ponhook Lake has been spoken of 
as ^* the headquarters of all the salmon 
in Liverpool River." From this lake 
a trip can be made by boat into Lake 
RossiONOL, which is 12 miles long, 
and 8 miles wide. Liverpool River 
fiows out- of this lake, and affords 
superb trout fishing. The town of 
Liverpool supplies every requisite for 
the sportsman, and good guides may 
be had there. Inverness and Victoria 
Counties in the north afford excellent 
sport, but a long and tedious journey 
is required to reach*them. The Mar- 
garee River, in Inverness County, is 
one of the best salmon streams in the 
British Provinces, 
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New Brunswick. 

Area fT,700 square miles, popola- 
tion 295f000. It is bounded on the 
north by Quebec and the Bay of Cha- 
leur, on the east by the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Northumberland Strait, 
on the south by NoTa Scotia and the 
Ba^ of Fundj, and on the west b^ 
Maine and Qliebec. The country is 
generally level. It is crossed by two 
low ridges in the north and west. It 
. has numerous lakes, and six riyers. 
The fishing in these rivers is re- 
nowned, and attracts sportsmen from 
Europe and the United States. Its 
forests abound in game, among which 
we find the moose, caribou,bear, wild- 
cat, beavers, &c. Beginning at the 
rtouthem pait of the province, we 
have, easily accessible from St. John 
(see Routes 49 and 50 of this Guide 
Book), Charlotte County, in which 
trout streams and lakes full of fish 
abound. Virginia deer are found in 
great numbers in the high lands, 
and a few bears. In Mares Bay is 
excellent duck-shooting. Close by 
the city of St. John are numerous 
lakes, which afford fine fishing. Loch 
Lomond is noted for its red and white 
trout. Lakes Ben Lomond, Jones', 
Taylor's, and other small lakes close 
by afford excellent fishing for both 
white and speckled trout. Bunkers 
is an excellent headquarters for 
sportsmen. 

At PetitcodiaCf on the European and 
North American Railway (see Route 
50 ) there is good trout fishing in the 
Pollet River. 

Farther north and west are the 
counties of Northumberland and York, 
Here is what is known as the 
Miramichi District, accessible by 
rail to Fredericton Junction (see 
Route 49) . The district, says Hal lock. 
** includes all the wilderness in and 
about the great south-west branch of 



the Miramichi Rrver and its tribs- 
taries, together with aU that taritarj 
in and about all the little 3Iiramichi3. 
The south-west Miramichi lies about 
fiAy-five miles north of Fredencton, 
the seat of government. This river 
and its branches traverse the verv 
heart wilderness of the Province. It 
is reached by taking the Enronean 
and North American Railroad at 
Boston, to Fredericton Junction. 
Here change cars for Fredericton on 
the St. John River, where supplies 
must be obtained for the wilderness, 
since there is no place beyond this 
point where provisions can be bought. 

Guides and dug-oiUs can be secured 
at Boiestown, Miramichi River 
(south-west branch) ; John Sdckney 
has no superior as a guide in angling 
and huntmg in this region. One of 
the Palmer brothers can call moose 
with much Indian art and success. 
There is a stage runmng every dav 
from Fredericton to Boiestown, which 
will convey you and your supplies to 
the Miramichi River. When up river 
to " Burnt Hill," the ne plus ultra of 
salmon pools, you can strike off from 
either side a few miles, and find moose 
and caribou, bear and beaver, and 
small game, or ascend the river 
twenty miles farther and see many of 
these animals, together with other 
fiir-bearing quaarupeds, without 
leaving the steamer. In these coun- 
ties moose are to be found all throueh 
the regions about the sources of the 
Miramichi, Tobique. Nipisiguit, and 
Ristigouche Rivers. ' 

Farther north, and adjoining Nor- 
thumberland, is the County of Risti- 
gouche, a famous hunting and fishing 
region.* It is easily accessible, the 

* The Allan Line Steamers stop at Ri- 
moMskif on their way to Quebec and Mon- 
treal. Sportsmen may disembark here in 
the midst of the finest fishing in America. 
Good hotels. It is close by the Alatapedia 
and Ristigouche regions, which are easily 
reached by railway. 
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railway from St. John to Quebec 
traTersing its northern border for a 
long distance. What is known as 
the Ristigouche District comprises 
more than a million acres, all a wil- 
derness abounding in moose, cari- 
bou, bears, beavers, and a great 
Tariety of smaller g^ame. Gulf steamers 
touch at Dalhousie at the mouth of 
the Ristigouche River, and from this 
point Matapedia Station, up the river, 
may be reached by rail. The distance 
is thirty-eight miles. At Matapedia 
is a good hotel. This is the centre of 
the salmon region, and one of the best 
hunting andJiSiing re£ions in America, 
Tliere is excellent duck and goose 
shooting at Campbelltown, on the 
river above Dalhousie, and at Eel 
River, twelve miles from Dalhousie, 
wild fowl in great variety literally 
Bwarm. 

In Gloucester County, which ad- 
joins Ristigouche on the east, and is 
crossed by the railway from St. John, 
there is superb salmon fishing in the 
Nipisig^it River. Bathurst, near the 
mouth of the river, is a good head- 
quarters. The Tabustintac River has 
salmon trout, bass, and sea trout, 
and in the autumn affords excellent 
shooting for ducks and geese. The 
north-west and south-west Mirimichi 
Rivers, within easy reach by rail, 
afford superb salmon, trout, and sea 
trout. Head quarters at Chatham. 



LABRADOR. 

The Coast of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

Reached by American fishing 
schooners from Gloucester occa- 
sionally. A steamer leaves Quebec 



for Moisic River on this coast every 
week, and may be hired to call at in- 
termediate ports. This coast is a moe»t 
desolate region. Among the best 
locidities for sportsmen are the fol- 
lowing : — Beginning at a point on the 
coast near the Straits of Belle Isle, 
and going west, we have Esquimaux 
Bay, into which empties a river 
abounding in Salmon, farther west 
are the Alingan Islands, twenty-nine 
in number, lying between the shores 
of Labrador and Anticosta Island. 
They front the coast for forty-five 
miles. MiNGAN Harbour on the 
main land is a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's post. The salmon and trout 
fisheries of the Seigniory of Ming an 
are said TO be the bestin the world ! 
There is an immense traffic in fish 
between this place and Spain and 
Brazil. The mouths of the St. John 
and Manitou Rivers are now passed, 
and we reach the Moisic River, 
which, as well as Trout River, empty 
into a bay here. The Moisic is calle'd 
"the best salmon river in the world." 
farther on are the Seven Islands. 
The scenery of the Bay of the Seven 
Islands is famous ** for its wild 
beauty and weird desolation." 

The bay is seven miles long, and 
is sheltered by the islands and a 
mountainous promontory on the 
west. The immediate shore is a fine 
sandy beach, back of which are broad 
lowlands, and " the two parallel 
ranges of mountains, which add so 
much to the beauty of the distant 
scenery of this bay, look like huge and 
impenetrable barriers between the 
coast and the howling wilderness 
beyond them." In the spring and 
autumn this bay is visited by myriads 
of ducks, geese, brant, and other wild 
fowl, and the salmon-Jishing in the 
adjacent streams is of great rvalue, A 
little farther west is the mouth of the 
famous Saguenay River. 



A SYNOPSIS OF THE GAME LAWS OF SOME OF THE 
WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES, 

Giving the Times when it is Lawful to Shoot Game or to Ta&e Fish. 

Michigan. 

Elk, Buck, Doe, or Fawn December 15tb to August let. 

Wild Turkeys October Ist to December 31st. 

Woodcock July 5th to December 31st. 

Prairie Chickens, Ruffled Grouse, Pin- 
nated Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, 
Wood, Teal and Malliuxl Ducks, or 
any Water Fowl September Ist to December 31st. 

Quau, or Virginia Partridge October 1st to December 31st. 

Pigeons, not within fire rnUes of nesting 

grounds At any time. 

Speckled Trout May 1st to September 1st. 

Grayling June 1st to Norember 1st. 

In Diamond and Stone lakes, fish may be 
taken only from May 1st to November 1st. 

California. 

Partridge, Quails, Grouse, and Ducks . September 15th to March 15th. 
Do. do. in San Bernardino 

and Los Aneeles counties April 1st to August 1st. 

Elk, Deer, and Antelope August 1st to January 1st. 

Do. do. in Eldorado, Placer, 

Sierra, and Siskiyou counties .... August 1st to February 1st. 
Seyeral other counties hare special game laws. 

Iowa. 

Prairie Chickens August 15th to DMsember 1st. 

Woodcock July Ist to January 1st. 

RuiBed Grouse, or Pheasant September 19th to December 15th. 

Wild Turkeys September 1st to Febraary 1st. 

Deer September 1st to January 1st. 

Quail, not at all on enclosed grounds, ex- 
cept with consent dt own«r, and then 

only from Octobtf 1st to Janoazy 1st. 
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Oregon. 

Deer, Elk, Moose July Ist to Januaiy Slst. 

Wild Swan, and all kinds of Ducks . . July 3l8t to March Slst. 
Grouse, Pheasant, and Sage Hen . . . June 15th to March 31st. 
Quail, or Partridge July Slst to March 31st. 

Illinois. 
Deer, Wild Turkey, Prairie Chickens, 

Ruffled Grrouse, Partridge, or Pheasant August 15th to January 1st. 

Quail October Ist to January Ist. 

Woodcock July 1st to January Ist. 

Wild Duck, Goose, Wilson Snipe, Brant, 

and other Water Fowl August 15th to April 15th. 

Nevada. 
Grouse, Sage Chicken, Prairie Chicken, 

Partridge, Pheasant, Woodcock. Wild 

Goose, Teal or other Ducks, Brant, 

Swan, Sand Hill Crane, Plover, Snipe, 

Curlew, and Bittern September 1st to April Ist. 

Deer, AntelopNe, Elk, Mountain Sheep, 

and Mountain Goat July 1st to January 1st. 

Nebraska. 
Bufialo, Elk, Mountain Sheep, Deer, and 

Antelope October 1st to January 1st. 

Grouse Au^rust 1st to January 1st. 

Wild Turkey and Quail October Ist to January Ist. 

Minnesota. 

Woodcock July 3rd to October Slst. 

Prairie Chickens and Grrouse .... August 14th to October 31st. 

Quail, or Partridge September 1st to October Slst. 

Ruffled Grouse or Pheasant September 1st to November 30th. 

Deer and Elk October 1st to December 15th. 

Speckled Trout April 1st to August Slst. 

Wisconsin. 

Woodcock July 4th to November 15th. 

Prairie Chickens, or Grouse August 1 5th to November 15th. 

Quail, Ruffled Grouse, and Pheasant . . September 15th to January 1st. 

];)iicks September 1st to February 1st. 

Deer August 15th to December 15th. 

In Brown county, Prairie Chickens cannot be shot until the 15th of August. 

In Eau Claire, Chippewa, Dunn, Pepin, Buffalo, and Trempealeau 

counties, Prairie Chickens and Partridges may be killed from August 10th 

to November l5th. 
In Council House, Deer and Deep creeks, and in Runkle and Freeman's Mill 

Pond, in Monroe county, fish must not be taken until March 10th. 
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Dakota. 

The Game law sa^ that it shall be unlawful for any person, except on his own 
premises, and ror his own use, and not for sale, trade, or tramc, to kill, en- 
snare, or trap, or in any way or manner destroy or pursue with such intent, 
any Quail, rrairie Chicken, or Grouse, between the 1st day of March ana 
the 1st day of August, in each and every year. 

Colorado. 

Quail or Virginia Partridge October Ist to Noyember 15th. 

Prairie Chickens September 1st to October 31st. 

Wild Turkeys and Mountain Grouse . . September 1st to November 30th. 

Goose, Duck, Snipe, Plover May 15th to August 15th. 

Elk, Deer, Antelope, and Mountain Sheep August 1st to January 1st. 
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;dirondacks, 46. 

Adirondaoks, fishing and 
shooting in, 46. 

,, ^^ Adrian, Mich., 73. 

Aiken, S. C, 167. 
Akron, Ohio, 134. 
Albany, N. Y., 35. 
Alexandria, 164. 
Allentown, Pa. . 58. 
Alliance, 0., 59. 
Alton, His. . 126, 180. 
Altoona, 58. 
Andover, 50. 
Andre, Major, spy, 32. 
Ann Arbor, 69. 
Ajitelope station, 83. 
Anthony's Nose, 33. 
Athens, N. Y. , 84. 
Atlanta, Ga.2l67. 
Auburn, N. Y., 61. 
Augusta, Maine, 50. 
Augusta, Ga., 170. 
Aurora, 77. 
Autumn foliage, 153. 

Ballston, 35. 
Bflultimore, 53. 
Bangor, Maine, 50. 
Baton, Kouge, 181. 
Battle Mountain, 98. 
Bear River City, 86. 
Bellows Falls, Vt, 150. 
Beloit, Wis., 143. 
Benedict Arnold, General, 32. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 58. 
Biddf ord, Maine, 49. 



B% Trees, Mariposa, 108 ; CSalayeras, 
122. 

Binghampton, 71. 

Bismark, 191. 

Blackwell's Island, N. Y., 29. 

Bloomington, Ills., 125. 

Boston, 47. 

Brainard, 190. 

Brattleboro, Vt. . 150. 

Breckenridge, 192. 

Bridgeport, 46. 

Brooklyn, 30. 

Bryan, Wyoming, 85. 

Buffalo, N. y772. 

Buffalo, range, the, on Pacific Bail- 
way, 80. 

Buffalo range, the. in Kansas, 128. 

Buffalo country, the, 161. 

Buffalo, method of hunting the, 152. 

Boll Run, Va., 174. 

Bunker Hill, 4a 

Burlington, Vt, 36. 

Burlington, Iowa, 77. 

Oairo, 180. 
Oanandaigaa, 61. 
CSanvas-b^k ducks, 54. 
CSormansville, 32. 
Ckt8kill,35. 
Cave City, Ky., 177. 
Cayuga Lake, 61. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa^ 74. 
Gbamplain Lake, 45. 
C9iarleston, S. C^ 166. 
CaiarlotteBville, Va., 174. 
ChatanoQga, 175. 
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Chaudiere Fall, Oanada, 147. 
Chester, P&, 53. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, 83. 
Chicago, 59. 
Cincinnati, 144. 
aeveland, Ohio, 72. 
Clifton House, Niiupara, 62. 
Clinton, Iowa, 74, 180. 
Clyde, 61. 
Cohoes, 35. 
Cold Spring, 34. 
Cold water, Mich., 73. 
Colfax, CoL. 100. 
Colorado, 139. 
Colorado Springs, 131. 
Columbia, S. C, 169. 
Columbus, Ohio, 155. 
Columbus, Nebraska, 80. 
■ Comstock lode, Nevada, 99. 
Conneaut, Ohio, 72. 
Corinne, Utah, 97. 
Corinth, 166. 
Coimcil Bluffs, Iowa, 74. 
Cozzens, 33. 

Crawford House, N. H., 150. 
Crestline, Ohio, 59. 
Creston, 84. 
Crow-Nest, 34. 
Cumberland, Md., 155. 
Cushing's Island, 50. 

Dallas, Texas, 186. 
Danville, 169. 
Davenport, 75, 180. 
Dayton, O., 144. 
Denver, Colorado, 131. 
Deposit, 70. 
Des Moines, 76. 
Detroit, 69. 

Devil's SUde, Utah, 92. 
Dixon, 74» 

Dodge City, Kan., 189. 
Donner, liike, 100. 
Dover, 50 
Dubuque, 180. 
Duluth, 144, 182. 
Dunderberg, 33. 
Dunkirk, 72. 
Dunlap, 74. 
Dunleith, 180. 

Easton, Pa., 57. 



Eau Claire, Wis., 133. 

Echo Canon, 89. 

El Capitan, Yosemite, 111. 

Elizabeth City, N. J., 51. 

Elkhart, Ind., 72. 

Elk Horn, Nebraska, 77. 

Elko, 98. 

Ellsworth, Kansas, 128. 

Ehnira, N. Y., 71. 

Emporia, E[ansas, 189. 

Enterprise, Fla., 173. 

Erie, 72. 

Erie, Lake, 72. 

Escanaba, 198. 

" Evangeline," Coimtry of, 210. 

Evanston, Wyoming, 8iS. 

Everglades, 163. 

Exeter, 50. 

Fishing, in the Adirondacks, 46 ; in 
Elkhom Biver, 72 ; on the Pacific 
Bailws^ 84, 98; in Yellowstone 
Lake, 160. 

Port Ann, 36. 

Fort Edward, 36. 

Fort Hays, Kansas, 128. 

Fort BUev, Kansas, 12a 

Fort WasMngton, 32. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 59. 

Fredericksburgh, 164. 

Galesburgh, Ills., 77. 

Galveston, 187. 

Garden of the Gods, Colorado, 131. 

Garrisons, 33. 

Geneva, 61. 

Genesee Biver and Falls, 61. 

George, Lake, 36. 

Geysers, Califomia, 124. 

Glen House, N. H. , 151. 

Gorham, N. H., 146. 

Goshen, 70. 

Grand Island, Nebraska, 80. 

Grand Junction, 176. 

Grand Pr6, 210. 

Great Bend, 71 

Greeley, Colorado, 135. 

Greenfield, Mass., 150. 

Green Bay, 197. 

Green Riveiy 85. 

Greenwood Cemetery, 29. 

Grinnell, Iowa, 75. 
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Groton, 50. 
Ouelph, Oaoada, 148. 
Omlf ord, 50. 

Ha Ha Bay, Canada, 45. 
Halifax, 208. 
Hamilton^ Canada, 69. 
Hamnui Fork, 86. 
Hanover, N. H., 160. 
Harper's Ferry, Va., 154. 
Hartford, Ct., 47. 
Harvard University, 48. 
Hastings. 32. 
HaverMlI, 60. 
ELaverstraw, 83. 
EUtvre de Grace, 53. 
Hickman, 170. 
HiUddale, Mich., 73. 
Hoboken, 81. 
Holly Sps. . 176. 
HomeUsville, 71. 
Hot Springs, Ark. , 186. 
Houston, 187. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
HuntsvUIe. Ala. . 176. 
Huron, Lake, lol. 

mion, 60. 

Indianapolis, 145. 

Iowa City, 75. 

Irving, Washington, home of, 82. 

Irvington, 32. 

Island Pond, Vt, 146. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 71. 

Jackson, Miss., 176. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 171. 
Jefferson, Texas, 186. 
Jersey City, 81. 
Johnstown, Pa.. 58. 
Joliet. Ills., 125. 
JonesiMro, Tenn., 174. 
Jonesville. Mich., 73. 
Julesburgn, 81. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., 70. 
Kansas, 135. 
Kansas City. 127. 
Keokuk, 170. 
Kenosha, Wis., 142. 
Kingston, Canada, 147. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 175. 



Lachine Batnds, 88. 

La Crosse, Miss., 179. 

Lake City, 171. 

Lake Geoige, 86. 

Lake Pepin, 178. 

Laramie, Wyoming, 84. 

Lasalle, 75. 

Lawrence, Mass., 50. 

Lawrence, Kansas, 127. 

Leavenworth, 127. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, 76. 

Little Falls, 60. 

Little Bock, 186. 

Littleton, N. H., 160. 

Loclroort, 61. 

London, Canada, 69. 

Long Branchy N. J., 31. 

Longfellow, H. W., birthplace of, 50. 

Look-out Mountain, 175. 

Los Angeles, 183. 

LouisviUe, 145. 

Lynchbuigh, Va., 174. 

Lynn, 49. 

MacPhersoUj 80. 
Madison, Wis., 143. 
MagnoUa, Fla., 171. 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., 145. 
Manassas, Va., 174. 
Mandarin, Fla., 171. 
Manhattanville, 32. 
Mariposa, Cal , 107. 
Marauette, 182, 198. 
Marshall. Mich., 70. 
Marysville. CaL, 200. 
MasUlon, Ohio, 59. 
Mellonville, Fla., 172. 
Memphis, 180. 
Memphremagog Lake, 154. 
Manasha, 196. 
Mendota, 77. 
MenomoneOf 198. 
Michigaihmi Lake, 199. 
Michigan University, 69. 
Middlebury, 37. 
MiUedgeville, Ga., 170. 
Milwaukee, 142. 
Mining DistrictcL Utcdi, 94. 
Minneapolis, 144. 
Minnehaha Fidls, 144. 
Minnequa Springs, 204. 
Mobile, Ala., 177. 
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Mofiiie,75L ni&adflB, tiie, 32. 

Moneton, 9.R, 208. Pkfavjrra, CL 



Moalgoinay, Ak., 177. Plm Handle Boafte 145. 

^ ' 'FaDsof, 42. Fitenoii, 7a 



37. Pkwtocket, 5L 

MocHhei^ I^ke, 207. Fteboify, Georgv, birtiqaaoe of, 49. 

MoRDoiK, tiie, M. PtakBkiIl,33. 

Mount Desert, 20S. FfaOadelphk, 52. 

I^Mmt Yernon, Ya., 57. Fietnred Bocka^ 183. 

75. Piaiuunt, 3^ 



5a P iUrimngli , 58L 

Platte ^m, fin* Tiev 0^ 79. 



Napoleon, Aik, Ida Flatt^bnrgh, 45. 

Natehes, 18L PoljgaiBj', among tike M onkons, 97. 



Katoral Bridge, Ya., 174. P^ £zi««^ tiw, 8L 

Nanvoo, foRMr otj of the M onnana, Fortege, TL 

98, laa PtetHenrj, 45l 

Neenah, 1961 Pott Huron, Mich., 181. 

Newark, O., 155. Ptet Kent, 45c 

Newark, N. J., 5L Ptetiaad, Mune, 49. 

New Btoewick, N. J., 5L Ptetiaad, Oregon,300 

Newborghy 34. Pott Huron, ItfL 

N e w Umjiw rt, MaoL, 49. Port Jerrie, 7a 

New Haven, 481 Port Samia,GMMda, 149. 

New London, 5a Povtmoiith, N. H., 49. 

New OrieaoBy 176L Pdi^j^ikeepae, 36l 

Newport, B. L, SL F^rairie D^g Gtj, 82L 

New York, j^ipfoadi to, 13; hoteliB, Ptaoie da Cbien, 179. 
18 ; topogn^ihj, 17 ; deeor^tian, fteaeott, 138L 

17. Prineeton, 51. 

Niagara Falk, 82. Profile Bock, 151. 

NUes, 7a Profile Hoom, 15L 

North Bend, Nebraska. 8a 

Northampton, Maaa., 15a 

North Platte, Nebraska, Sa 

Northnmberiand, Pb., 209L Po^ Bock, 89. 

NorwBlk,48. 

Njaa:,33. QoaoAaeo, 154. 

fifoeoec, 39. 

Oakland, CaL, 102. Qomcy, IQb., 127. 

Obesiin, O., 72. 

Ogden, Utah, 92. Baeme, Wb., 142. 

CA Ordiard Beaeh, 5a Bafaton, Pb., 204. 

74. Ban^efej lAes^ Maine, 206. 




Oregon, Nodee of, 20L BapMb of St Lawrence River 139 

Ori^omf 196l BawliiH, WyoiBii^, 84. ' 

Ottawa, dB., 75l Beading, 58l 
Ottawa, Omada, 146L 



Oswego, N.T., 71. Benoro, Pk., 208L 

Bhinebedc, 35. 
Pabitica, Fla., 172. Bidmund, Ya., 57, 184. 

FuJeaiiiie, Texas, 186l Bidean FiOb, Qumda, 137. 
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BocheBter, N. Y., 61. 
Book Island, 75. 
Bookland Lake, 33. 
Rome, 61. 
Bondout, 35. 
Boseberg, 200. 
Bouse's Point, 46. 
Butland, 36. 

Saoo, 49. 

Sacramento, Cal., 101. 

Safi^enav Biver, 42L 

Simit Alban's, 37. 

Saint Anthony, 191. 

Saint Augustine, Fla., 171. 

Saint Catherine's, Canada, 69. 

Saint John's, 37. 

Saint John's Riyer, 171. 

Saint Louis, 126. 

Saint Paul, 143. 

Salem, Mass., 49. 

Salem, Ohio, 59. 

Salem, Oregon, 200. 

Salt Lake City, 93. 

San Antonio, 187. 

San Francisco, 102. 

Saratoga Springs, 35. 

Samia, 171. 

Saugerties, 34. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 181. 

SaTannah, 167. 

Savbrook, 60. 

Scnenectady, 60. 

Schuyler, 80. 

Seal Bocks, Cal., 104. 

Sherman, Wyoming, 84. 

Shooting, in the Adirondacks, 46 ; on 
the Elkhom River, 79 ; on Pacific 
BaUwajr, 84^ 87; on the buffalo 
range in Kansas, 128 ; on the 
Kansas Pacific Railway, 129-130; 
in the Buffalo Countiy, 151; on 
Yellowstone Lake, 150. 

Sing Sing, 33. 

Sioux City, 193. 

"Sleepv Hollow," 32. 

Springneld, Mass.^ 47. 

Springfield, Illinois, 125. 

Springfield, 0., 144. 

Stamford, 46. 

Stockton, CaL, 102. 

Stony Point, 83. 



Sunn^de, 32. 
Superior, Lake, 182. 
Suspension Bridge, 61. 
Susquehannah, 71. 
Swampscott, 49. 
Syracuse, 61. 



Tadousac, 43. 

Tahoe Lake, 100. 

Tappan Zee, 32. 

Tarrytown, 32. 

Tecoma, 98. 

Texas, Notice of, 187. 

Thousand Islands, 149. 

Thousand Mile Tree, 91. 

Ticonderoga, 45. 

TivoU, 34. 

Toano, 98. 

Toledo, 0., 72: 

Topeka, Kansas, 128 

Toronto, Canada, 148 

Trenton, N. J., 61. 

Trenton F^ls, 61. 

Troy. 35. 

Truckee, CaL, 99. 

Truro, 209. 

Tuolumne Canon, 121. 

Turners, 70. 

Twin Mountain, N. H., 160. 

Dtica, N. Y., 60. 

Vancouver, 201 
Vergennes, 36. 
Vicksburgh, 171. 
Victoria, N. A., 20L 
Virginia City, Nevada, 99. 

Warsaw, 72. 

WasMngton, D. C, 64. 

Washington, Geoi^e, last home of, 67. 

Watkins, 71. 

Weber Canon, 90. 

Wddon, 164. 

Wells River, Vt., 150. 

West Point, 34. 

Whitehall, 36. 

White Mountains, N. H., 152. 

White River Junction, 150. 

White Sulphur Springs, 174 

Williamsport, Pa., 203. 

Wilmington, Del, 63. 
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Wnmington, N. C, 165. 
Wilmington, GU., 186. 
Windsor, CanaoUL 69. 
Windsor, Vt, 160. 
Winnebago lisike, 195. 
Winnemucca, 98. 
Winona, 169. 
Worcester, 47. 
Wyandotte, 127. 



Tale OollMre, 47. 

Tankton, 194. 

Yellowstone National Pftrk 166-161. 

Tonkers, 82. 

Tosemite, the, 105-120 

Young, Brigham, 99. 

Yuma, 174. 

Zaneeyille, 0., 155. 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 




"ALLAN" LINE. 
GlHADi & DMTED STATES ROTAL UIL STEAim, 

SHORT SEA PASSAGE. 





"^ 


Tons. 


8.8. Parisian 


5500 


«i 


Sardinian 


4376 


i« 


Circassian 


4000 


n 


Polynesian 


4250 


ti 


8armatlan 


4000 


M 


Scandlnaolan 


3000 


It 


Prussian 


3000 


«• 


Nestorlan 


2750 



8.8. Caspian 
,, Austrian 
„ Moraolan 
„ Nooa Sootlan 






11 



Peruulan 

Hibernian 

Phmnlolan 



„ BuenoS'Ayrean 



Tons. I 

8750 I 

3750 
3200 

3340 
3000 
0500 
4800 



Tons. 
3500 
9500 
•500 
3600 
1500 

1925 

1500 

Mersey (Tender) 500 



8.8. Waldenalan 

„ Canadian 

n Manltoban 

„ Breolan 

II Acadian 

„ Luoema 

n Newfoundland 



FROM LIVERPOOL TO QUEBEC 

(DURING SUMMER). 
Every Thursday, calling at LONDONDERRY on the Friday for Mails and Passengers. 

LIVERPOOL TO HALIFAX 

(DURING WINTER). 

HEWFOUNDLAND AND HAUFAXllAIl SERVICE. 

Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to^ sail from LIVERPOOL every alternate 
'I'uesday, for St John's, Newfoundland (during summer), and Halifax, Nova Sa>tia (idl 
the year round), calling at Queenstown on the Wednesday for Mails and Passengers. 

Running in connection with the Intbrcolonial Grand Trunk, and other Railways, 
and forwarding Passengers on favourable terms to all Stations in Canada and the 
Western States. 

LIYERPpOL AND BALTIMORE LINE. 

This is the most eligible Route to the Southern and Middle States 

The Steamers are appointed to Sail from LIVERPOOL on alternate Tuesdaj^i calling 

at Queenstown on the Wednesday for Passengers and Mails. 

CIABIN FARES according to accommodation, all having equal privileges in Saloon. 
Children under 12 years, Half-fare ; Infants under 2 years, Free. Quebec, direct, j^i2, 
£iS, ;Ci8; Halifax, direct, £12, £1$, £iZ\ St John's, N.F., direct, ^^13, ;^i5; Balti- 
more, via H.ilifax, £\^^ £15, £iS' 

OCEAN RETURN TICKETS issued at ;^22, £25, or £30^ available for Twelve 
Months, from any of the American or Canadian Ports from which the Company's 
Steamers sail. 

Passengers taking "' Return Tickets " by this Line of Steamers can eo out by way 
of Quebec, and return by way of Baltimore, or vice versa, thus being enabled to see all 
places of interest between Quebec, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, including the Canadian 
Lakes (I-ake of the Thousand Isles, etc.), and the Falls of Niagara. 

Passengers holding Through Tickets to points between Quebec and San Francisco, are 
at liberty to break their journey at any of the principal stations, and renew it again at 
pleasure. The Company's "Illustrated Guide," embracing ** Summer Tours" and 
*' Round Trip " Tickets, can be had on application. 



FBOM QUEBEC OB HAIiIFAX (during tlie season) 

every Saturday. 
FBOM B AIjTIMOBE every alternate "Wednesday. 



Saloon Fares, 80 and 70 dollars.^ The Steamers of this line are fitted with all modem 
improvements. ^ Special attention is paid to the comfort of passengers. 

For information apply to Allans, Rae, & Co., Quebec ; H. & A. Allan, Portland; 
H. & A. Allan, Montreal; Allan & Co., Chicago; S. Cunard & Co., Halifax ; A 
Schumacher & Co., Baltimore; A. Hunter, 7 fiis. Rue Scribe, Paris; Richard Bbrns, 

f2 Marchd aux Cheraux, Antwerp ; J. B. Crol & Co., Rotterdam ; Oolgaardt & 
(ruinibr, Amsterdam : Spiro & Co., 77 AdmiralitStstrasse, Hamburg; Montgombrib 
a nd Workman, 17 Gracechurch Street, London; James Scott and Co., Queenstown ; 
J . & A. Allan, 70 Great Clyde Street, Glasgow ; Allan Brothers & Co., Londonderry 



ALLAN BROTH-EBL^ MSTa eo.. 

Tames Stkeet, Y.\\ie.^yoo\.. 

f»r2y appJioation to Messrs h^ fS^IT 
formation reaoeatiikx berths and saiinsift*. 



AMERICAN LINE 

UNITED STATES MAIL 

STEAMERS 
BETWEEH LIYERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA. 

The First-class, full-powered Iron Steamships 

Pennsylvania Indiana Illinois 

Ohio Lord Clive Lord Gough 

British Empire British Crown 

From Liverpool for Philadelphia, every Wednesday and alternate 
Saturday. 

From Philadelphia for Liverpool, every Saturday and alternate Wed- 
nesday. 
Calling at Queenstown to embark and land Mails and Passengers. 

The American Steamship Company is the only Trans-Atlantic 
Line sailing under the United States Flag. The Steamers are fitted 
with Life Rafts, in addition to an extra number of IJfe Boats and Life 
Preservers. 

The accommodation for all classes of passengers is equal in elegance and 
comfort to any of the European Steamship Lines. . 

Every Steamer carries a Surgeon and Stewardess. 

CABIN PASSAGE from Liverpool 12 to 21 Guineas ; from Phila- 
delphia 75 dols. to 125 dols. 

RETURN TICKETS at reduced rates. 

STEERAGE PASSAGE as low as by any other fast line. 

INTERBIEDIATE PASSAGE. Superior accommodation, including Beds. 
Bedding, and all necessary Utensils, and separate table, £S Ss. from Liver- 
pool ; 40 dols. from Philadelphia. 

^ply in Philadelphia, to Peter Wright & Sons, 307 Walnut Street 5 
in Paris, to Groves & Blackburn, i Rue Scribe ; in Bordeaux, to 
James Moss & Co. ; in Rome, to J. S. Dumaresq & Co., 26 Piazza di 
Spagna ; in Vienna, to M. Frank, Anglo- Austrian Bank ; in Florence, 
to Eyre & Matteini, 7 Via Maggio ; in Geneva, to James T. Bates & 
Co. ; in Antwerp, to H. Klein & Co. ; in Rotterdam, to K. L. E. Van- 
heebde ; in Bremen, to Ed. Ichon ; in Hamburg, to August Beh- 
ren's Successor ; in Dundee, to J. T. Inglis ; in Glasgow, to M. 
Langlands & Sons ; in Belfast, to Wm. Langtry, 56 Waring Street ; 
in Manchester, to H. M. Maclure, 27 Brasenose Street ; in Queenstown, 
to N. & J. Cummins & Brothers ; in London, to Keller, Wallis, 
& PosTLETHWAiTE, 5 and 7 Fenchurch Street ; in Liverpool, to 

RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & CO., 
17 and 19, Water Street. 



"ANCHOR LINE" 



OF 



TRANSATLANTIC, PENINSULAR, 
MEDITERRANEAN, AND ORIENTAL STEAMERS. 



By the T'lrst-class Po\ 


irerful Clyde-built Sc 


:rew Steam-Ship! 


Acadia. 




HffH^Qfiftt^ 


Alexandria. 


Clrcassla. 


Olympla. 




ColumUa. 




ATinllATlfl. 


Dorian 




AngUa. 


DeYonla. 


Bootia. 


Assyria. , 


Eljrsla. 


Sldonlan. 


Australia. 


Btblopla. 


Trlnaorla. 


BoUTla. 1 


Fnmessla. 


fyrlan. 




Hlspanla. 


Utopia. 


Caledonia. j 


India. 


Victoria. 


California. 


Italia. 





ATLANTIC SERVICE. 

Steamers leave Gijvsgow for New York every Thursday. 
StI':amers leave London for New York every Saturday, 
From New York for Glasgow every Saturday, 

} Saloon Cabin, £,\i^ 12s., 
£\\^ 14s., and ;^i6, i6s., 
according to accommoda- 
tion. 
I Saloon Cabin, ;^io, los., 
£11^ I2S., and ;f 15, 15s., 
according to acconmioda- 
tion. 

MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 

Steamers leave Glasgow about every Fourteen Days for 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, 
and Palermo. Cabin Fares to Lisbon, j£6, 6s.; Gibraltar, ;^8, 8s.; 
Genoa,;£i2, I2S.; Leghorn,;^ 13, 13s.; Naples, ^14, 14s.; Messina, 
Catania, or Palermo, ;£i6, i6s. Passengers are found in a liberal 
table, and all necessaries, except Wine and Liquors, which can be 
nad on board at moderate prices. No Steward's fee. 

Return Tickets granted at Reduced Terms. — ^These 
Tickets entitle Passengers to break the journey at any Port or 
Ports, proceeding by the succeeding Steamers of the Company 
till they reach their destination, and are available to return within 
Six Months from date of issue. Liberal terms will be allowed to 
Tourist Parties numbering Four and upwards. 



"ANCHOR LINE" (Continved). 

The Round Voyage by these Steamers, usually occupyinjj about 
Seven Weeks, presents a route of unequalled interest, usually com- 
prising the Ports of LisuoN, Gidraliar, Gknoa, Leghorn, 
Naples, Messina, and Palermo, and Ixick to Liverpool. 
Passengers break the journey at Gibraltar on homeward voya<re, 
returning by our Bombay Steamers, which touch at Gibraltar 
fortnightly en route for Liverpool. The fare does not include 
expenses incurred while waiting for Steamer at Gibraltar. Return 
Rate, 30 Guineas. Passengers visiting the Holy Land can be 
conveyed by the Bombay Steamers to Port Said, Egypt, whence 
they can readily proceed to the Coast of Syria. Fare to Port 
Said, 15 Guineas. This is the cheapest and most expeditious 
Route. 

MEDITERRANEAN AND ATLANTIC SERVICE. 

Steamers are despatched from Gknoa, Leghorn, Naples, 
Messina, Palermo, and (iiuRALTAR, for New York, once a 
Fortnight, Steamers also leave Malaoa, Almeria, Valencia, 
and Denia, for New York, as inducement offers. Fares from 
Gibraltar, ;^i6, i6s.; from Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, 
Messina, and Palermo, £i\ ; from Malaga, Almeria, Valencia, and 
Denia, j£ 1 8, i8s. Passengers are found in a liberal table, and all 
necessaries, except Wine and Liquors, which can be had on board 
at moderate prices. No Steward's fee. 

INDIAN SERVICE. 

Steamers are despatched fortnightly'from Glasgow and Liver- 
pool to Bombay i^i'ia Suez Canal), carrying Passengers on the 
most advantageous terms. The Steamers on this route are large 
and full powered, and specially fitted with baths and every other 
convenience. State-rooms large and air}'. Surgeons and Steward- 
esses carried. Passage money, 50 Guineas. AH Passengers em- 
bark at Liverpool. 




Apply to HENDEBSON BBOTHEBS, lx>nd()nderry ; 7 llowlinpr (ircen, New 
York; Chicago; i Panmurc Street, Di:ndee; 3 Rue Scribe, Paris; Dronihiem, and 
Christiania, Norway, Gothenburg, Sweden; 17 Water Street, Liveri)ooI; 19 Lcadunhall 
Street, London, E.C.; Stf.in.manx_& Litdwu;, Antwerp ; William Millkr, Florence 
and 

CARRNI 

Cadiz; . _ . , ..._. ... 

Malta; Jos. fcuin.MAN, Algiers; Cksar Foa, Tunis; Fleming it Co., Alexandria 
HENDERi^oN Brothkks, 2 Rue Noalis, Marseilles; Hknky John Ross and F. 
1\\GLIAVIA & Co, Messina; Holmk & Co., Naples; Peter Tac;liavia, Palermo 
Hbnrv Lowe, Rome ; Grkknham & Allodi, Trieste: Charles D. Milesi, Venice 

HENDEBSON BBOTHEBS, 

47 Union Street, Glasgow. 



CUNARD LINE. 

I 
NOTICE.— With the view of diminishing the chances of Collision, the Steamers of this 
Line take a specified course for all seasons of the year. 

On the Outward Passage from Queenstown to New YcmtIc or Bost<mi crossing 
the Mcritlian of 50 at 43 I^t., or nothing to the North bf 43. 

On the Homeward Passage, crossing the Meridian of 50 at 4a Lat., or nothing to 
the North of 4a. 

FROM LIVERPOOL FOR NEW YORK, BOSTON, THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, FRANCE, ETC. 






Serrla 


. ■ • 


t . 


(Bnlldlng). 


Catalonia 


• . 


(Bnlldlnfi:.) 


AbjrBslnla. 


Demerara. 


Marathon. 


Samaria. 


Aleppo. 


Gallia. 


Morocco. 


8an«088a. 


Algeria. 


Hecla. 


Olympna. 


Soytbla. 


Atlas. 


Kedar. 


Palmsrra. 


Sidon. 


Batavla. 


Malta. 


Partbla. 


TariflEL 


Botlinla. 






Trinidad. 






For NEW YORK every Saturday, and for BOSTON every Wednesday, calling at 
QUEENSTONVN the following day. Cabin Passage, 15, i8»and ax guineas, accoraiiig 
to accommodation. Return Tickets, as, 30, and 35 guineas. Steerage at Low Rates. 

For SYRA. SMYRNA, and CONSTANTINOPLE (CaUing at> Every Three 
MALTA) f Weeks. 

For GENOA, LEGHORN, NAPLES, TRIESTE, and VENICE) 
Calling at GIBRALTAR (every Voyage), and calling at BARI, C Every Nine or 
ANCONA, PALERMO, MESSINA, CATANIA, PATRAS.( Ten Days. 
CORFU, and FIUME, about once a Month, ) 

FARES 

(From Liverpool)^ including FravisionSf but without Wines or Liquors^ which can he 

obtained on Board: 



To Gibraltar, - £,% o 

„ Genoa, - - 13 13 

„ Leghorn, - - 14 '4 

„ Naples, - - IS TS 

„ Palermo, - - 16 16 

,, (direct), 13 13 



n 



To Messina,- - £il 17 

(direct), 14 14 

- \^ 17 

• 20 o 

Corfu, - - ao o 

Bari, - - 18 18 

Voyage Out and Home, £,^0- 



„ Catania, 
„ Patras, 

n 

f1 



To Ancona, 
„ Trieste, - 
,, Malta, - 
„ Syra, - 
Smyrna, 



- ai 

- xa 

- 13 
'5 



„ Constantinople,>^t5&ao 



For HAVRE, 



Twice a Week. 



Cabin Fake, 35s. 



_ ■ Apply at the Company's Office, New York, to Cha.s. G. Francklvn, Agent ; a 
the Company's Office, Boston, to P. H. Du Vhrnet, Agent; in Halifax, to William 
Cunard; in Havre, to Bi-rns and Mac Iver, 21 Quai d'Orleans; in Paris, to Burns 
and Mac Ivkr, 12 Place de la Bourse ; in London, to W. h W. S. Cnnard, 6 8t Hekou 
Place, Bishopsgate Street. E.G., and 28 Pall Mall, S.W. ; in Glasgow, to (7 and J. Burns, 
30 Jamaica Street; in Belfast, to A> G. S- M'Culloch ; in Queenstown, to £)• and C* 
'ac Iver ; or in Liverpool, to 

D, & C. MAC IVER, 8 Water Street, 



S 



GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP LINE. 

WEEKLY SERVICE BETWEEN 

BRISTOL AND NEW YORK. 




BEI8T0L 2,000 Tons . . . G. Symons, Commander. 

SETON z.ooo ,, ... P. LOBBETT, „ 

SOHBRBET .... 3,000 ,, ... Wm. STAMPER, ,, 

COKMWALL .... 2,ooa „ . . . R. Williams, „ 
QLOnCBSTEB . . . 2,000 „ ... J. Peters, ,, 

iXRAJWH, .... 1,500 „ ... J. Brown, 

Bristol, between which and New York these Boats run, is one of the 
most ancient and interesting of English cities, and is situated In a veiy 
picturesque and delightful neighbourhood, well worth visiting by any 

The Steamers are fitted up with great comfort. The sleeping cabins 
are light and roomj', and equal to those of any Line. 
The Fares are very moderate; — 

Saloon :_Twelve Guineas, Bristol to New York ; Sixty-five Dollars 
New York to Bristol ; or for Return Tickets, available for Twelve 
Months, Twenty Guineas, or 120 Dollars. 
Passengers Embark at New York at Pier No. 18, East River. 
Agents— W. D. Morgan, 70 South Street, New York ; Sprbnt, 
Sprent, & Pmipps, 240 Rue di Rivoli, Paris ; J. M. CuRRiE, Havre : 
Ct;RRiE& Co., igRueFoy, Bordeauit ; Dos'ald CuRRtE& Co., 3 and 
4 Fenchurch Street, Loudon ; or to the Managers, 

MARK WHIT\VILL & SON, 

Bristol. 



INMAN LINE 

Royal and United States Mail Steamers. 



Uverpool, via Qneenstown, to New York, oarrylng; the Boyal Kalis. 



STEAMERS. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 
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June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
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Ci^ of Montreal ... 
City of Bichmond... 

CityofCheiter 

CityofBnueeli 

City of Hew York... 


38 

9 

9 



These well-known magnificent Steamers, built in water-tight compart- 
ments, are amongst the strongest, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic, 
thereby reducing the passage to a minimum, and giving especial comfort 
to passengers. 

The saloons, which are especially well lighted, ventilated, fitted with 
revolving arm-chairs, and luxuriously furnished, are amidships, occupying 
the whole width of the ship. The principal State-rooms are amidships, 
forward of the engines, where least noise and motion is felt ; and all are 
fitted with latest improvements, double berths, electric bells, &c. * Ladies* 
and Gentlemen's Sitting-rooms, pianos, libraries, barbers' shops, bath- 
rooms, &c., provided. 

The Steerage accommodation cannot be excelled. Passengers of this 
class will find their comfort and privacy particularly studied, and the 
provisioning unsurpassed. 

Experienced Surgeons and Stewardesses carried. 

Saloon passage, 15, 18, and 21 guineas, according to accommodation. 
Return Tickets at reduced rates. 

Steerage passage to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, 6 
guineas. 

These Steamers have through booking arrangements for goods and 
passengers with the I£rie Railway Company, from New York to all points 
in the West, South, North Western States, and Dominion of Canada. 

Passengers forwarded, via San Francisco, to Australia, New Zealand, 
India, China, and Japan, at lowest through rates. 

For further particulars apply to John G. Dale, 31 and 33 Broadway, 
New York; Alfred II. Johnson, 9 Rue Scribe, Paris; Eives and 
Allen, 99 Cannon Street, London, E.C. ; A. W. Wilson, 38 Fountain 
Street, Manchester; Robert Joiin-STOn, 9 Commercial Buildings, Bridge 
Street, Bradford ; Alkxander Malcolm, Jun., 40 St Enoch Square, 
Glasgow ; John McKee, 42 and 43 Donegal Quay, Belfast ; C. & \V. D. 
Seymour ik Co., Quccnstown ; or to WILLIAM INMAN, Tower 
BuJJdingSy Water Street, LweTpoo\. 



THE WHITE STAR LINE 

ROYAL AND UNITED STATES 
MAIL STEAMERS 

SAILING WEEKLY BETWEEN 

LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK, 

ARE DISTINGUISHED BY THE FOLLOWING CHARACTERISTICS : — 

All of them, without exception, are among the largest and fastest of 
Ocean Steamers, and of their original size and construction. 

They are of unusual strength, each being built in seven water-tight and 
fire-proof compartments, and the two principal decks in each of them being 
of iron, sheathed with wood. 

Their fine model, full power, and excellent sea-going qualities, have 
made their passages famous for shortness, comfort, and regularity. 

The Cabin accommodation is all situated in the centre of the ship, whert 
the noise and motion are least. 

The Saloons are unusually spacious, and occupy the whole breadth of 
the vessels. 

The Ladies' Saloon and the Smoke Room are each of commodious 
dimensions and handsomely furnished. 

Electric Bells communicate with Stewards from each Berth, and in each 
vessel are Piano, Library, Bath Rooms, Barber's Shop, &c. 

Baggage not required in State Room is stored in a room immediately 
under Saloon, to which passengers can have ready access. 

The lighting, ventilating, warming, and sanitary arrangements are all of 
the most effective description, and are unsurpassed in any vessel afloat. 

These vessels have accommodation of the very highest order for a limited 
number of Steerage Passengers. 

The foregoing descriptions apply to all the WJiite Star Steamers^ 
and not merely to those most recently built. 

NOTICE. — The Steamers of this Line take the I^ane Routes recommended 
by Lieut. Maury, U. S. Navy, on both the Outward and Homeward 
passages. 

ISMAY, IMRIE, & CO., 

lo WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 

34 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON^ KC. \ 

jR. /. CORTIS, 37 Broai)VJ\x,^y.>nXo^y., 



1 



LIVERPOOL. 



ADELPHI HOTEL 



This old-established Family Hotel, having been entirely rebuilt 
and refurnished, is now one of the largest in Europe. It contains 
upwards of 250 Sleeping-rooms, about 50 Parlours, Ladies' Cofifee- 
room, and Drawing-rooms, A spacious Smoking-room in front. 
Restaurant. Visitors' and Luggage Lifts. Billiard-room with 
Six Tables, &c., &c. 

The Corridors on each floor are of fire-proof construction, and 
fire extinguishers are laid throughout the building. 

The Hotel is centrally situated — is near the Railways, Landing 
Stage and places of Amusement, and has for upwards of fifty 
years been exclusively patronised by the leading families of great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. 

Carriages of all descriptions constantly in attendance. 

Post and Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 

A Porter in Livery attends all Trains b> the Great Northern ; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; and Midland Railways. 

Pullman Palace-car Tickets issued at the office of the Hotel. 

All Letters and Telegrams to be addressed to 

W. LUDLOW, Manager. 



^Q^JMAN Hot;^^ 




'*^r,„„„;7„o zt.1^ 



MADISON SQUARE, 

A Favori,o Family Hold. | NEW YOF 

Rates ns Reasonable as any. 

iiooms $1 and upwards, I C. H. ReaD, P'o^rlrtor. 
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NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE, AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 



The Popular Pullman Palace Coach Route 



FROM NEW YORK TO ALL POINTS, WEST 



AND SOUTH-WEST. 



THE BEST EQUIPPED AND MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE. 

NO CHANGES OF CARRIAGES BEWEEN NEW 

YORK AND ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, 

NIAGARA FALLS, CHICAGO, 

OR CINCINNATI. 



The Scenery of the Erie Railway between New York 
and Niagara Falls is amongst the grandest of the 
American Continent. Tourists should take one of the 
Morning Express trains from New York going West, or 
at Niagara Falls or Buffalo going East, which will 
enable them to see the finest scenery by daylight. 

The fares by this route are the same as by other 
routes. Through tickets to all points. Sleeping and 
hotel cars. 



THE 



PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA' 
GREAT TRUNK LINE 



AND 



UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 

TRAINS OF PARLOUR AND PALACE CARS, 

Connect New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, with Chicago, vii the 

"PITTSBURG, FORT WA7NE, and CmCAGO RAILROAD," 

With St Louis, vii the 



(« 



PAN-HANDLE ROUTE/' 



And form Close Connections, by Various Routes, at Omaha, 

with Express Trains over the 

PACIFIC RAILROAD, TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 



In aggregate of Mileage, Perfection of Construction, Magnifi- 
cence of Equipment, Excellence of Accommodations, and Careful- 
ness of Management, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
System of Lines is Unrivalled ; while the Time made by its 
Trains, and the Scenery they traverse are Unsurpassed on the 
American Continent. 

The Terminal facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
New York, Pittt if " '^ llflTiTTjiJI'^^ ^^® closely con- 
nected with the Df ' ' ^' TljES of European 
Steamships, thus/ . ., . J to Travellers and 
Shippers Across 




